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In orderto give our readers Dr. Storrse’s 
letter accepting the Presidency of the Amer- 
ican Board in full, we are compelled this 
weck to materially reduce the space orai- 
narily devoted to editorial treatment of 
current questions. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Supreme Oourt of the United States has 

decided that there is no ground upon which an 
appeal can be taken from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois to the Sepreme Oonrt of the United 
States in the case of the Ohicsgo Anarchists. Of course 
the Court does not in this deeision pass upon the guilt 
of the accused. It simply decides that there are no 
questions raised which are proper subj cts of appeal 
from the State to the Federal Oourt. In coming to this 
conclusion it reaffirms decisions heretofore made, that 
Amendments 1V., V.,and VI. to the Oonstitution of the 
United States, protecting citizens from unreasonable 
searches and from being compelled to testify against 
themselves, and securing their right in all cases to a 


jury trial, apply, not to the State Governments, but 
only to. the National Government; and it decides 
that Amendment XIV., prohibiting any State to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, is not violated by the statute of 
the State of Illinois, paralleled by statutes in other 
States, allowing a man to serve on a jury although 
he has read the newspapers and formed an opinion, 
provided he states that he can fairly and impartially 
render a verdict in accordance with the Jaw and the 
evidence, and the Oourt is satisfied of his ability so 
todo. It was worth while to have had this a'tempt 
made by the counsel t> obtain an appeal for the 
Avarchists, if it were only to secure this decision, 
which, coming as it does from the highest tribunal 
in the land, will go far to relieve jury trials from 
the odium which has been cast upon them, and to 
make it at least eas‘er than it has been to secure an 
intelligent jary in cases of public interest and impor- 
tance. In truth, ignorance is a very poor basis for 
impartiality, and intelligence is quite as important 
a qualification for jury duty as that kind of impar- 
tiality which is the product of not reading the news- 
papers. It is a national boon to have this author- 
itatively decided by the highest tribunal in the land. 
The other questions raised were of minor importance, 
relating to details in the administration of the trial 
of no great public interest. 


A vigorous effort is being made to secure a com- 
mutation of the sentence of the Anarchists to im- 
prisconment. The best statement we have seen of 
the grounds on which this movement is based is con- 
tained in a letter tothe New York ‘‘ Tribune” by 
W. D. Howells, the well-known author. The state- 
ment is as follows : 

“Sir: As I have petitioned the Governor of Illinois to 
commute the death penalty of the Anarchists to imprison- 
ment, and have also personally written him in their behalf, 
I ask your leave to express here the hope that those who 
are irclined to do either will not lose faith io themselves 
because the Supreme Court has denied the condemned a 
writ of error. That court simply affirmed the legality of 
the forms under which the Chicago court proceeded ; it did 
not affirm the propriety of trying for murder men fairly 
indictable for conspiracy alone; and it by no means 
approved the principle of punishing them because of thelr 
frantic opinions, for a crime which they were not shown to 
have committed. The justice or injustice of their sentence 
was not before the highest tribunal of our law, and unbap- 
plly could not be got there. That question must remain 
for history, which judges the jadgment of courts, to deal 
with ; and I, for one, cannot doubt what the decision of 


history will be.’’ 

If Mr. Howells were correct in his facts he would be 
correct in his conclusions. The Anarchists ought 
not to be hung for possessing, or even promulgating, 
frantic opinions. They have, however, been con- 
victed of a deliberate coaspiracy to commit murder 
on a large scale, and it is for this, not for their 
opinions or their teachings, they are to be pun’shed. 
If, indeed, any of them, appalled by the fat.! results 
of their words, had showa any signs of remorse, and 
any purpose to lead in the future lives of honest and 
good citizenship, there might be reason for mitigat- 
ing the severity of the sentence in theircase. No 
such evidence exists. The mere fact that a petition 


| for pardon has been signed by some of them sin-e 


the decision of the Supreme Oourt affords small 
evidence of repentance, and the discovery on Sun- 
day of bombs hidden in the cell ot Lingg makes it 
clear that for one of the conspirators, at least, no 
claim for clemency can be interposed. It is possible 
that the Governor, on a carefnl review of all the 
evidence in the case, may find reason for discrimi- 
nating between the more and the leas guilty of the 
prisoners, and there is a rumored intimation that 
Jadge Gary himself holds that such a discrimination 
should be made in favor of some of them. Wedo 
not believe that the American public is a blood- 
thirsty public. It will ba very glad if juss gronads 
can be found for a commutation of the sentence of 
avy of these men. Bat such commutation, if it is 


granted, should be based, not on mere sentimental 
considerations, but on a real and well-grounded 


judgment that there is a substantial difference in the - 


degree of guilt of the prisoners. 


The official report of the military authorities does 
not support the letter from a correspondent on the 
border, of which we gave the snbstance last week, 


| respecting the case of E:kiminzen, and it does, on the 


contrary, confirm in all its principal features the 
statements before made, on the anthority of tele- 
graphic reports in the daily press, by The Ohristian 
Union. We restate those facts as they are embodied 
in Lieutenant Watson’s official report. E-kiminzen 
was, until within the last few years, the chief of those 
Apaches for whose occupation thes San O:rlos res- 
ervation was originally established. Dasiring to live 
in civilized relations, he and a number of his follow- 
ers nine years ago abardoned their tribsi relations, 
took up Jands in the San Pedro Valley, built com- 
fortable houses, fenced their lands, and accumulated 
a considerable property. This was an entirely new 
departure in the history of these hitherto fierce 
Apaches, and the Interior Department gave them in 
various forms its aij, as did the army officers in its 
vicinity. The whitesettlers began, however, a series 
of encroachments upon their lands, many of the In- 
dians were arrested and taken before justices of the 
peace on various invented charges, the latest at- 
tempt to arrest Eskimipzen being simp) y a consumma- 
tion of these proceedings for the purpose of driving 
the Indians back to their reservation. E-;kiminzen 
and hia followers have finally surrendered to these 
lawless and wholly unprovoked attacks on them, 
having abandoned their Jands and returned to the 
reservation, leaving behind them everything they 
possessed. The old chief left a good home, thirty- 


five cattle, farming implements, 270 sacks of corn, a ~ 


quantity of wheat and barley, a good wagon and 
harness, and household furniture. Tais single fact 
is a sufficient answer to the charge that he and his 
followers had come from the reservation simply for 
the purpose of committing depredations on the whites. 
The whole incident is aconclusive demonstration 
that giving the land in several:y will not settle the 
Iodian probiem unless it is supplemented by efficient 
and special legal pratection. 


— 


A delegation headed by « ex Justice Strong, and 
representing various missionary and philanthropic 
or.anizations working among the Indians, ca'led 
upon President Oleveland on Wednesday of last 
week to ask for some modification of the Indian 
Office order prohibiting the use of any but the 
English language in the Indian schools. They were 
courteously received, and the points which they raised 
received a respectfal and even a friendly hearing. 
They culled attention to the embarrassment which 
would bs occasioned if teachers were in all cases for- 
bidden the use of the only language which the pupils 
understood, and the injury to the religious work 
which would result from prohibiting the use of the 
I dian Bible. Thy also claimed the right to con- 
duct as they saw best those mission schools which 
received no aid from the Government. President 
Oleveland acknowledged the force of these requests, 
and promised that they should be given fall 
consideration. He gave the delegation a letter 
to Commissioner Atkins, who explained to them the 
intention of the order, and expressed his willingness 
to make any modifications of it which were in the 
interest of Indian education. He even went so far 
as to say that he had no objection to the use of the 
Indian Bible in the mission schools. If this should 
be permiited, then, of course, the mission teachers 
would be practically unrestricted in the Indian teach- 
ing which they wish to carry on, for these teachers 
admit the desirability of having the Eoglivh language 
supersede the native dialects as rapidly as possible. 
Commissioner Atkins, however, insisted upon the 
right ot the Government to supervise the curriculum 
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of the mission schools, since, if the Indian languages 
are taught in the mission schools, ard not in the 
Government schools, the Indians would uniformly 
prefer to attend the former. The Oommissioner also 
promised the delegation that their requests should 
receive early and carefal consideration. Meanwhile 
egome of the teachers in the miasion schools have sent 
word to the Indian agents that instruction in their 
schools will continue to be conducted as usual. A 
petition from the Dakota Indians themselves for a 
modification of the order will probably be presented 
at Washington this week. The promise, therefore, is, 
as our readers will see, that the threatened contro- 
versy between the Indian Bureau and the missionary 
agencies will be amicably adjusted, on substantially 
the basis indicated in the Like Mohonk R-solutions 
of this fail. 


The public will await with great interest the de- 
cision of the Saprame Oourt of the United States in 
several liquor cases pending before it aud already 
referred toin our temperance column. These cases 
turn upon the constitut'onality of the prehibitory law 
of the State of Kansas. They have been submitted 
on printed briefs for the State, and on oral argu- 
ments by the defendants. I: is both claimed and 
denied that tne submission of the cases without oral 
argument by the Attorney-General was in violation 
of a previous agreement with the defendants’ coun- 
sel, but a motion for a rehearing has beendenied by 
the Court. The question involved is not the right of 
a State to prohibit the l'quor traffic, a right which is 
now well established by a number of judicial decis 
ions, but the right of a S:atein its prohibitory law 
to destroy the valae of property already in ex stence 
by prohibiting the sale of it, without compensation, 
and also the right to proceed by injanction against 
liquor dealers or manufacturers, it being contended 
that such a procedure is a substanial denial of the 
tight of a trial by jury guaranteed by the Oonstitu- 
tion. We do not understand hat there are any 
jndicial decisions tp n these points which can be 
regarded as conclusive upon the Supreme Oourt, or 
as even affording the Oourt much light. 


Senator Oallom, whoze participation in carrying 
through Oongress the Inter-State Commerce bill has 
given him a certain leadership, announces bimeejf in 
favor of and ready to urge immediate action estab- 
lishing a Government postal telegraph. He does not 
approve of the purchase of the Western Union sys- 
tem, but the construction of a new and rival one. 
In our judgment, i: will be greatly for the interest of 
the people to have two sys'ems, one conducted by 
the Government ard one by private enterprise, bat 
we should not wish to be owners of stock in the 
private enterprise. The absorption of the Baltimore 
& Ojo line by the Western Union has been the 
signal for an increase in rates, which were in 
many instances already exorbitant. It is cla'med 
by the friends of the Western Union line that the 
Government cannot construct competing lines to 
advantage, because the present lines are constructed 
along the ra'lroads and under permanent contract 
between the telegraph companies and the railroads. 
Perhaps. But this is no reason why Congress should 
not appoint a committee of astute business men— 
and there are som3 astute business men in Oongress 
—to look into this question and see in what way the 
Government can get its own telegraph line most 
cheaply. 

There is danger that the attemp‘s both in this 
country and in Canada to excite a popular feeling 
against Mr. Chamberlain will overcloud his visit to 
this country and seriously endanger the success of 
the Fishery Commission. His attitude on the Irish 
question is being used as material to stir up popular 
passion by some of the political newspapers in this 
country, and his attitude on the question of com- 
mercial union between Oanada and this country is 
being used against him in Canada by the Toronto 
**Globe,” one of the most influential and generally 
one of the most candid of the Dominion newspapers. 
It is needless to remind the intelligent readers of 
The Obrittian Union that Mr. Ohamberlain’s views on 
the Irish question have nothing to do with his com- 
petency to sit on the Fishery Oommission, and that 
Americans are not ia the habit of allowing jsalousies 
or prejudices of any kind to overshadow their wel- 
come to any man of intelligence who comes here to 
observe the country and its institutions, or to act in 
any public capacity. However we may differ from 
Mr. Chamberlain in politics, his position in English 
public life and his conceded ability entitle him to 
special consideration. Efforts will be made to pre- 


judge the fishery question for political purposes, but 
it is pre-eminently a question which ought to bs con- 
sidered on its merits, and from the consideration of 
which all passion shou'd be elimiuated. We do not 
believe that Americans will allow any popular feel- 
ing to interfere with Mr, Chamberlain’s functions as 


will decide the grave questions involved between 
Oanada and ourselves on any other principles than 
those of right and morali'y. 


President Oleveland made a very serious mistake 
in his letter, read at a meeting at Tammary Hall 
last week, indorsing Mr. Fellows’s candidacy snd 
declaring that if ke were a voter in the city of New 
York he kuew of nothing which would prevent his 
support of Mr. Fellows. We have no doubt that, as 
a statement of fact, this is perfectlytrue. The Presi- 
dent has undoubtedly been misled by the judgment of 
men in whom he places confidence ; men, for instance, 
like Mr. Hewitt. But there were awple opportunities 
for information open to Mr. Oleveland of which he 
has evidently not availed himself. In thé most 
important independent movement of the year he bas 
placed himself in line with the machine politicians. 
Even if he were the victim of misinformation, the 
blunder which he has committed is inexcusable. It 
is nct the province of the President of the United 
States t» throw the weight of his influence in local 
elections ; it is entirely beneath the digoity of his 
office, and it is in flagrant disregard of whzt we have 
understood to be Mr C'eveland’s own conception of 
his position. By identifying bimzelf with Tammany 
Hall in a contest which has massed the intelligent 
voters of New York into asolid opposition, the Presi- 
dent has grievously disappointed his best friends. 


A convention of the American Federation of Labor 
is called for at Baltimore, D-cember 13, 1887. This 
is a rival organization to the Knights of Labor, 
based, as its title appears, on the principle of a 
federation of trade organizations, each one of which 
is distinctly an organization of a special trade. The 
Federation claims a membership of 600,000 men, and 
represents about sixty trade unions. The organiza- 
tion appears to us to be based on the same funda. 
mental principle as the Knights of Labor—namely, 
the solidarity of labor—but specifically to differ from 
its rival in being less centralized in its organization, 
and in maintaining, as the Knights of Labor do not, 
trade distinctions in all its societies. 


The ‘‘ Post” reports a most extraordinary illustra. 
tion of the harmonious relations which may be estab- 
lished between ccrporations and their employees. 
The Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railway 
recently suffered very serious losses, resulting from 
a great disaster on the road. When the situation 
became known, the employees, of their own accord, 
held meetings to consider what they could do for the 
relief of the company. Everywhere they resolved to 
contribute their wages for several days, varying 
according to their pay, but averaging about a week 
forall. When the delegation representing the me 
presented this offer to the directors, the conference 
which ensued was a most striking one. The direct- 
ors expreesed their appreciation of the action of the 
men, but declined the offer on the ground that the 
stockholders were much better able to bear the 
loss than the wage-workers. One of the direct- 
ors characterized the attitude of the men as 
totally unprecedented, and said that it marked 
a new epoch in the rélations of capital and labor. 
From the speeches that were made it was obvious 
that the loyalty of the men to the company was 
simply a very generous return for the good treatment 
which h:d been accorded to themselves. The com- 
pany had for a considerable period made it its duty to 
assist the men in providing against arainy or astormy 
day. A mutual provident society had been formed and 
a savings bank established. The latter has been in 
existence twenty-eight years, has 2,701 depositors, 
and £313,000 in accumulated fands. During the 
past year we have had incident after incident show- 
ing that nothing pays employers worse than bad 
treatment of their men. The case just reported 
shows with equal clearness that nothing pays better 
than good treatment. 


The ‘Saturday Review” reports that no careful 
student of European politics, when aeked his opinion 
on the effect of the recent Orispi-Bismarck confer- 
ence, said, ‘‘ There will be silence in Europe fcr the 
space of half an hour,” and adds, as its own com- 


| ment, that something of the kind has certainly fol- | 


a member of the Fishery Oommission, or that they 
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lowed. Pablic interest has suddenly shifted from 
external relations of the nations to matters of inter- 
nal policy, the chief among these being the scandal 
is Paris, which has widened until it has created a 
very uncomfortable feeling among Republicans. 
Even President Giévy has not escaped the gravest 
criticisms, and there are those who do not hesitate 
to say that his son-in Jaw, M. Wilson, could not have 
been so long and so generalJy concerned with im- 
proper persons and improper ways without knowl- 
edge of the fact coming to his father-in-law. There 
is probably very little truth in these charges, but at 
the same time corruption may be brought so near to 
the President as to very much impair his influence 
and weight with the country at large. Hoe is not a 
brilliant man, and his strong hold upon the people 
has been in their confidence in the soundness of his 


judgment and the integrity of his character. The 


Monarchists of all shades are making the most of the 
situation, and the Radicals are helping them. It will 
be a misfortune if it appears that there has been a 
general corruption under the R-public. But it is 
safe to predict that the worst possible revelations of 
R publican corruption will fall far behind the uni- 
versal demoralization of the Sacond Empire. 


The recent communal elections in Belg'um are of 
unueual importance, for several reasons. They were 
the first held under the recent extension of the 
franchise, which puts a vote into the hands of every 
man who has reached the highest standards in the 
primary schools and passed a prescribed examina- 
tion The communal councils throughout Belgium 
conduct tke whole local ‘administration and levy all 
the local taxes, and their function in the economics 
of the country is therefore by no mears unimportant. 
A Liberal victory at the communal! elections has in 
times past led to the overthrow of a Oonservative 
Government, and the Liberals hoped for some such 
result this year. In this, however, they have been 
disappointed, chiefly because of the strength of the 
Socialistic party, which has been used to turn the 
scale in different districts according to |>cal inter- 
ests. In some places the Socialists voted with the 
Liberals, and in others with the Olericals. Decided 
Liberal victories were gained in Brussels and Ant- 
werp, but in other parts of the country, eo far as 
returns have been reported, the Liberals appear to 
have suffered numerous reverses. 


We jadge from the columns of our contemporaries 


that there is some misapprehension in the pub'ic | 


mind as to the finances of the American Board. 
We try in this paragraph to ret the matter correctly 
before our readers. What are known as the Swett 
and Otis legacies put large sums into the treasury of 
the American Board for its work. They were, of 
course, trust funds. And they have been largely 
drawn upon for the ordinary work of the American 
Board ; so that the statement of the ‘‘ Boston 
Herald,” that the Board has drawn upon trust furds 
for the prosecution of its work, is literally true ; but 
it is not true, and we do not suppose that it was in- 
tended to be implied, that there was any perversion of 
trust funds. They were given to the Board in trust for 
miasionary work, and they have been used for mis- 
sionary work. In round numbers, $50,000 was used 
last year from the Otis legacy for the inauguration 
of new work, and $150,000 from the Swett legacy 
for the prosecution of ordinary work There is noth- 
ing wrong in this; and we do not understand that 
any charge of wrong-doing was implied—coertainly 
not ty Dr. McKenzie at Springfield nor by The 
Ohristian Union since. On the contrary, in our 
judgment the Board ought to expend its capital as 
rapidly as it can advantageously in its work. It 
ought never to become a capitalistic institution. 
But the churches have a right to know that 
its receipts last year were not $679,376.90, but 
$476,444 27, and that the difference was drawn 
from its reserve. The Home Missionary Society is in 
debt ; the American Board isnot. The reason is that 
the Board had a reserve to draw on and the Home 
M'ssionary Society had none. The regular receipts 
of the Board from contributions and legacies were, 
in round numbers, $200,000 less than its expenditures 
in Christian work. It was justified in making these 
expenditures, because it bai the money and the 
money was given to it for that purpose. Whether it 
was jastified in puraning a policy sure to alienate a 
large fraction of its supporting constituency, trusting 
to this reserve on which it had drawn and could draw 
again, is another question. And that is the question 
Dr. McKonzie’s entirely accurate statement was, we 
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judge, intended to raise. As to the claim which has 
been made, not by the Board, but in certain quarters 
on its behalf, that the appropriations from the 8 wett 
legacy have gone into permanent constructions, 
inquiry at the Treasurer’s office fails to elicit any 
evidence in support of this allegation. It does not 
appear that any accounts have been kept with refer- 
ence to showing what ratio of expenditure has gone 
into construction account and what into regular 


expenses. 


GENERAL News —It is reported that the Mormons 
have applied for permission to establish a community 
in Turkey.——Oount de Lesseps now declares that 
the Panama Canal will be open for commerce on 
February 8, 1890.——It is :t.ted that Onili has at 
Jast subdued the Araucanian Indians, who have 
maintained their independence for centuries.—— 
Another Nihilist plot has been discovered in 8’. 
Petersbarg, and several arrests have been made. —— 
Dr. McGlynn has announced that steps have been 
taken which he thinks will result in his res- 
toration to the priesthood. Archbishop Oorrigan 
declares that this is ‘‘campaign talk.” Professor 
Egbert O. Smyth has filed in the Supreme Judicial 
Court an appeal from the decision of the Andover 
Board of Visitors removing him from his profersor- 
ship, ssking also for a writ of certiorari to compe! the 
Visitors to file their report at once. ——E one of 
the condemned Ohicago Anarchists, has attempted 
su'cide by laudanum. The solution was weak, and 
no serious result followed.——The condition of the 
Garman Orown Prince is worse. Dr. Mackenzie 


recommends another operation. Forest fires are 


raging in Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


E publish in fall on another page the letter 

of Dv. Storra signifying his acceptance of 

the Presidency of the American Board. H>3. intl- 
mates that he shall still hold under advisement the 
question whether he will retain the offise, even if 
desired so to do, beyond the present year, and, with- 
out distinctly saying that the principles which he 
lays down in his letter are the conditions on which 
his permanent acc3ptanc> would be based, we do not 
think we misinterp* t the spirit of his letter in so 
understanding it. Upon some points, and important 
ones, we differ from the letterof D-. Storrs. We 
dissent from his implication that some person or 
persons desired the Board to authoriza, directly or 
indirectly, any thecry of future probation. We dis- 
sent from his interpretation of the action at Spring: 
field and of the course of the Prudential Committee 
which that action sanctioned and indorsed. We b>- 
lieve that missionaries a»road a-e not only e: titled to, 
but are bound by their allegiance to the Master to 
maintain, the same liberty of thought which belongs 
under the charter of the Ohurch of Onrist to the min- 
istry at home, and that the measure of that liberty 
is determined by the action of councila in ordainirg 
ministera, not by the often wise silence of the 
charches concerning idiosyncratic and erratic u‘ter- 
ances which they wou'd not by ordination approve. 
Nevertheless, in our judgment, there woul never 
have arisen any diffarence in the American Board if 
the Dapartment hal baen administered 
the principles indicated by D. S:orra, and in the 
spirit which he manifests. He implies that every 
ca3ze should ba at led upon its owa merits, that 
no hard and fast law should be laid down, and that, 
while those who hold the doctrine of future proba- 


tion in a dogmatic and aggressive spirit shon'd not 


be sent out by the American Board, no person 
should ba rejected simply because he confesses 
his ignorance respecting possible fu'uce provisions 
of mercy for thos2 wh? have never heard the G spel 


in life. In short, his position up n this question 


appears to be very nearly tha‘ of D:. Hopkins, and 
is that which wa do no‘ donbt ia he!d by a consider. 
able majority in the Congregational charches. Hs; 
implies that this is the principle on which the H »me 
S xcretary and ths Prudantial Oommittee have acted, 
referring, we presume, though he mentions no names, 
to the case of Miss ——, who declared that she left 
the heathan in God's hands, not kaowing what he 
wuld do with them, and who upon that statement 
was firat rejected by the S3cretary, but after- 
wards appriated by the Prudential Oommittee with 
the Home S:zecratary’s approval. This is not, how- 


ever, the principle upoa which the Home Szcretary 


or the Peudential Committee have acted. Among 
thoze who were rejected last year was Mr. Morse, of 


O ST 


the Yale Theological Seminary, whose statement upon 
the sudject of the future was in thse following words, 
and who upon that statement was rejected by the 
Committee : 

‘*T am not prepared to affirm that those are lost who have 
not heard the Gospel in this life. I do not belleve that the 
Bib'e teaches euch a doctrine. I do believe that the 
general tenor of the Scriptural teaching ts that ‘ now Is the 
day of salvation,’ and this teaching it is my purpose to 
teach. All that I mean ts that as regards the hypothesis of 
a future probation I do not know. Practically it affects 
neither my belief nor my teaching.’’ 


If the Prudential Committee and the Home Szcre- 
tary are prepared to accept Dr. Storrs’s definition of 
their duty, and inthe fature appoint those whose 
theological position is like that of Mr. Morse, and if 
the Home Sa:cretary, acting in the spirit of Dr. 
S:orrs’s letter, is prepared to discontinue ‘the 
sending out of creeds which have not been authorized 
by the Board or by the churches as constituting 
either a standard, or a convenient statement, or a 
memorandum, or anything of the sort, of the doc- 
trines commonly held by the churches ; if each case is 
to ba judged upon its own merits, and candidates 
concerning whom the Secretaries have any difference 
of opinion are to come before the Prudential Oom- 
mittse praonally to make the statements upon 
which their fitness for missionary appointment is to 
be determined, one great c1136 of strife will certainly 
be removed. If this course had been pureued from 
the beginning, no strife would have been caused. For 
weagree with Dr. Storrs—and we have no donbt 
that the minority at Soringfleld unanimously agrae 
with Dr. Storrs—that the American Board is not the 
place for theol>gical discussions nor the organizstion 
to lead a theological movement; nor, let us add, an 
organization to thwart, hinder, or haltit. We have 
no doubt, we say, that these are the sentiments of the 
minority, b»cause thess sentiments were embodied 
in the resolutions for which they contended, and 
which were voted down by the majority. It was the 
minority who desired to affirm the position that 
neither the Board nor the Prudential O»mmiitee is 
in any sense a theological court to setile doctrinal 
prints of belief, the minority who affirmed that the 
Board should accept candidates for missionary ap 
pointment who heartily recaive the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel held in common by the churches 
sustaining the Board and ascertained by their 
actual usages, and the majority who voted these 
resolutions down. If Dr. Storra will look back to 
the report of the proceedings at Das Moine:, he will 
see that it was not the minority who introduced 
either a theological res lution or a theological debate. 
Toe minority simply requested to have the admin- 
istration of the Home Department investigated, a re- 
quest never before in the history of the American 
Board refused to any “ »rporate Mamber. It was the 
majority, represented by Dr. Noble, who introduced 
the theological rego’ution condemning the doctrine of 
future probation. If Dr. Storrs will look at the report 
of the proceedings at Springfield, he will see, again, 
that it was not the minority who introduced any theo- 
logical resolution, but the majority, in their reaffirma- 
tion of the theological statement affirmed at Des 
Moines ; that it was not Professor Fisher who cpened 
the doctrinal discussion, but Dr. Boardman who 
inaugurated it by making an assault upon the New 
Theology, which it was impossible for those who held 
the views which he unintentionally caricatured to 
pass by in silence. Ifthe American Board were to 
carry out consistently the priociples of Dr Storrs’s 
letter, they would repeal the Des Moines resolutions 
reaffirmed at Springfield, and they would adopt the 
resolution offered by the minority and embodying 
the principle for which Dr. Hopkins so eloquently 
contended, that the American Board should not be 
made an arena for theological debate. The way to 
prevent such a misuse of its once catholic platform 
is not, however, to allow one set of theologians to 
abuse another set of theologians, ard require the 
second set to keep silence; it is to reetgniza no 
standard of doctrine not commonly recogniz-d by the 
churches sustaining the Board, as au henticated by 
the acts of their councils and associations, and t> 
make the discussions of the Board center, not upon 
the question, What is the G»spel? but upon the ques- 
tion, How shall the G spel ba preached to the pagan 
nations ? 

Except in s> far as D:. Storrs’s letter may afford a 
hope for a change in the priociple ani method of 
administration of the Home D-partment, its most 
| valuable and important suggestion is its closing 
one. The American Board is in fact, whatever 
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it may be in form, a representative of the Oon- 
gregational churches, and their agent in the conduct 
of the foreign migstonary work. As such it is mani- 
festly jast that it should represent those churches, 
manifestly jast that they should have some voice 
in directing its administration. The justice of 
this principle Dr. Storrs recogniz-s, and in recog- 
nizing it indicates a possible basis upon which men 
of all parties can unite. It would perhaps be prema- 
ture at this time to discuss the method by which so 
important and radical a change in the constitution of 
the Board can jadicionsly be brought abont. It must 
suffice to say here that its representative character 
must be real, not nominal ; that the representative 
membership must be chosen, nct by a National 
Qouncil, which can itself be easily managed by ekill- 
fal eccle iastical politicians, but by the State or 
local associations, which are so widely distributed 
that their choice will ab:olately represent the varied 
sentiment of the constituent churches. How this 
change can be brought about and the legal continu- 
ity of the Board preserved may bea difficult ques- 
tion, but where there is a will there is away. Ifthe 
suggestion which Dr. Storrs now makes had been 
made at either Ds Moines or Springfield by the 
majority, we venture to say that it would have been 
gladly accepted by the minority, and thst all crit- 
icisms of administration and all questions of appoint- 
ment would have been readily postponed till this 
larger and more fundamental question had been 
wisely determined. It is not, however, too late to 
repair the breach which has been made in the Amer- 
ican Board, though it will be far more difficult to 
repair it than it would have been to prevent it. If 
Dr. Storrs’s proposiiion shall be accepted, and the 
American Board at ( eveland ehall appoint a com- 
mittee sufficiently large and sufficiently catholic to 
represent all sections in the country and all schools 
of thought in the Oongregational denomination, a 
committee which shall icclude a fair proportion of 
men who are not Oorporate Members of the Board, 
to consider how this constitutional change can be 


sionary organizat'on, and io the Oongregational 
churches a more vital z2al in missionary work, be- 
cause a more direct and personal responsibility for 
its prosecution. 


MR. SPURGEON’S SECESSION. 


R SPURGEON is to-day, in the wideness of his 
reputation, if not in the extent of his infla- 
ence, one of the foremost preachers in the Protest- 
ant church. When such a man withdraws from the 
apparent and visible fellowship of his brethren in the 
ministry, the event creates naturally no lit‘le excite- 
meant, and is ordinarily one of no little sigaificance. 
Mr. Spurgeon haz not withdrawn from the Baptist 
denomination, but from the Baptist Union, a volun- 
tary association of Baptist ministers and laymen. 
His action in this respect resem)lesin its ecclesiasti- 
cal character and ¢ffect Mr. Baecher’s withdrawal 
from the Oongregational Association of New York 
and Brooklyn some years before his death. Here, 
however, the resemblance ceases. Mr. Beecher 
withdrew because he was so far progressive in his 
theology that his views were unsatisfactory t> some 
of his fellow-members, and he withdrew in the 
in’erest of peace. Mr. Spurgeon withdraws because 
his views are more‘conservative than those of many 
of his fellow-members, and he withdraws as a means 
of bearing witness against what he regards as very 
serious theological errors. 

Mr. Spurgeon is a curious admixture, a double 
personality—a seventeenth century man in thought, 
a nineteenth certiry manin action. He is a great 
admirer of the early Paritan divines ; b‘s library is 
rich in their works upon theology and upon B:blical 
interpretation. He has lived in this atmosphere of 
Paritan thought, and from it has drawn the material 
for his own theological thinking and teaching. In 
the aggressive ep'rit of tie nineteenth century, in 
its missionary zeal, in its endeavor to apply religious 
truth to every-day experience, he is emphatically a 
man of the nineteenth century; but in theolog'cal 
thought he isa child of and belongs to the seventeenth 
century. Such aman almost irevitably looks upon 
the wide and growing divergence of thought from the 
philosophic forms in which it was former] y heldasa 
divergence from Caristian truth and principle; nor 
is he at all able to interprat that divergence. That 


he has correctly interpreted his brethren in the 
ministry in his description fof ‘‘ professed orthodox 


brought abont, the final result of this protracted 
controversy may be a stronger and more efficient mis- - 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 36, No. 19. 


Ohristians ‘publicly holding union with those who 
deny the faith, call the fall of man a fable, and deny 
the personality of the Holy Ghost,” we do not for a 
moment believe, and we speak with some knowledge 
of the sentiments and opinions of the liberal men in 
the Baptist Ohurch both in England and in America ; 
his portraiture of their sentiments comes no nearer 
the original than Dr. Boardman’s portraiture of 
New Theology at the Springfield meeting—a portrait- 
ure which evoked indignant protest from the men to 
whom he had imputed such an extraordinary and 
chaotic system. We have no doubt that Mr. Spur- 
geon describes what he sees; but what he sees is a 
creation of his own brain. That the progressive 
ministry in all denominations hold differeat views 
respecting both inspiration and atonement from 
those which Mr. Spurgeon finds in the Puritan 
divines of the seventeenth century we do not 
doubt; but that they hold that the world is 
saved by the sacrifice of Ohrist, and that the revela- 
tion of: that sacrifice as the ground of the world’s 
salvation is set forth in the Christian Scriptures, is 
absolutely certain. Mr. Spurgeon’s withdrawal from 
the Baptist Union is chiefly significant because it 
indicates that in England a man of even Mr. Spur- 
geon’s well earned sirength of influence cannot stay 
the progressive human thought and the set purpose of 
Christian men to reconcile their religious philosophy 
with the best intellectual life of the present age. The 
attempt is as fatile, we may add, in America as Mr. 
Spurgeon has found it in Great Britain. 


SHAM POLITICS. 


HERE are two kinds of politics—real politics 

and sham politics. Real politics are concerned 
with genuine issues, about which there is a wide 
difference of opinion and a possibility of the sharpest 
divergence of view between intelligent men ; sham 
politics are concerned with fictitious questions, or 
with questions which are made political issues, not 
because there is any real difference of opinion 
regarding them, but because they afford the mate- 
rial for appeals to prejudice and passion. Every- 
body knows that the field of politics is the chosen 
arena of the demagogue of .every kind and quality. 
There has always been, and there is to-day, more 
quackery in politics than in medicine ; and people 
have apparently always been quite as ready to be 
deceived by the political quack as by his brother 
who maker a living by standing in the shadow of a 
great and honorable profession. The reason for this 
state of affairs is neither obscure nor remote. Paub- 
lic questions are settled largely by a show of hands, 
and those hands are held up by mon whose judgment 
at the best is open to the influence of passion and 
prejudice, and who often deliberately resign the 
functions of judgment into the hands of passion and 
prejudice. Moreover, there is among voters at all 
times and under all electoral systems a grett mass of 
ignorance which plays directly into the hands of the 
unscrupulous political schemer. 

This material for sham politics is more easily 
utilized than almost any other material within reach 
of humbugs and quacks. A man may be totally 
devoid of any knowledge of the primary facts and 
principles of politics and y<t be eminently success- 
ful asa politician. Every reader of The Christian 
Union can verify this statement from his own expe- 
rience. In this city, as in every great city where 
political rings have blossomed in perfection, the 
mafiagers, as a rule, have been men of the densest 
ignorance of the difficult and delicate science by 
the malpractice of which they earn their livirg. When 
Mr. Tweed registered himself on Blackwell’s Island 
as a ‘‘ statesman,” he was no doubt conscious of the 
fact that he was dealing humorously with the whole 
class of men whom he represented. No one of these 
schemers and tricksters avows his real purpose ; he 
goes about among his fellow-citizens enveloped in 
faise pretensions as thoroughly as Alexander of 
Aboniticus or Cagliostro, and puts his hand into 
the public till at the same minute that he repeats 
some well-worn political platitude about devotion to 
the public service. 

Unfortunately, sham politics find intelligent vota- 
ries, and are practiced by the managers of great 
political parties as well as by the petty tricksters of 
city rings. It is this element of sham in politics 
which has of late years given rise to a very general 
feeling of restlessness ; a feeling which one con- 
stantly hears expressed by men of both the great 
parties in this country. That this feeling has ample 
ground in the political management of the last 


twenty years every intelligent man knows, and just 
now added impulse is given to this restlessness by 
the amount of sham politics in which both parties 
are indulging. One of the leading illustrations of 
sham politics which we have the opportunity of 
studying at present is the treatment of the Irish 
qnestion and of the Irish yoters by the political 
newspapers. Nothing can be more comical from a 
humorous point of view, and nothing more discourag- 
ing from a serious point of view, than the attitude 
taken toward the Irish question. It looks now very 
much as if the Irish question would be the main 
issue in our next Presidential campaign : not tariff, 
concerning which there is an honest and intelligent 
and decisive difference of opinion ; but the question 
of the management of Ireland by England, and of 
the true and proper attitude of the American citizen 
toward the Irish voter. 

The Christian Union believes heartily in the Irish 
cause, as its readers know, and endeavors from week 
io week to record the growth of public opinion in 
England on this question ; but this isa very differ- 
ent attitude from that taken by the political news- 
papers which discuss this question from day to day 
as if it were an international issue to be taken up 
by one or the other political parties in the coming 
campaign. It has been in the highest degree humor- 
ous to read the reports ofthe visits of leading pub- 
lic men of both parties during the past summer 
to Ireland, and their strong expressions of sym- 
pathy for the Irish cause. It is the constant recur- 
rence of this sort of thing, and the gravity with 
which our Irish fellow-citizens as a class are 
treated, which eonstantly provokes a smile from 
those who know that the whole thing is a sham. 
It is done for an ulterior purpose: for the pur- 
pose of capturing the Irish vote. If this matter 
were simply humorous it would afford material for 
‘‘ Puck,” and that would be the end of it; but, 
unfortunately, it is very demoralizing; it per 
suades the Irish voter that he is a person of very 
much greater importance than he realiy is; that he 
is tenderly cherished by those who have not the 
slightest interest in him after his vote isca:t ; it con- 
{uses and obscures other and real questions ; and it 
exercises the general corrupting influence which a 
sham of any kind always exercises. 

Not until honest men speak out boldly will this 
element of sham, which is corrupting political life 
and disgu:ting inielligent men, be ceatroyed. The 
Irishman’s vote is as valuable as the vote of any 
other citizen, but the only way to secure it honor- 
ably is to persuade and convince the man vho casts 
it. To attempt to win ‘‘the Irish vote” as a solid 
vote by denunciations of England on any and all 
occasions, by a cheap Americanism which is nothing 
more than an appeal to the meanest passions, is 
ignoble in the men who practice it, and an insult to 
every intelligent Irishman. It is this pervading ele- 
ment of unreality which has corrupted the manage- 
ment of our parties and lowered our politics toa 
point where s general revolt seems to be the only 
remedy. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


R: CHARLES DICKENS Jr., had a large hc use 

in Music Hall to hear him read selections from 

his father’s writings. Interest centered chi fly in seeing 
the son of Charles Dickens, and hearing him render 
passages which his father had read from his own works 
in Boston. There were many things in the son which 
recalled the appearance of the father. The jaunty step 
upon the stsge, the exquisite button-hole bk uquet, many 
«expressions of ccuntenance, some inficctions, and the 
general impression, remind one of the stage appearance 
of the great noveiist; yet the listener is interested in 
Dickens the novelist much more than in Dickens the 
reader. I heard Charles Dickens read the trial scene in 
the Pickwick Papers.” If my eyes had been closed 
in Music Hall, not knowing who was speaking, I shc uld 
have recognized the accents and tones in some of the 
pasesges, especially those personating the Judge and 
Sam Weller, which I heard twenty years ago. Mr. 
Dickens cculd make his readings much more impressive 
in a smal] hall, with brilliant lights, than in a large ba!l. 


There seems to be no end to enthusiasm {n Boston for 
the study of the Scriptures fn the Sunday-schools. If 
any one imagines that rationalism or skepticism or the 
‘‘New Departure” or the ‘‘ Old Standatill,” or any- 
thing, is weakening reverence for and profound interest 
in the study of the Bible, he should {step into Tremont 
Temple at the regular weekly class, or at some special 
meeting, as that of the New England Sunday -School 


Workers last week—the first annual meeting, which 
ca'led together three thousand pastors, superintendents, 
and teachers. Dr. F. N. Peloubet read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Teacher and his Class,” urging to «¢fforts to inspire the 
rupil to rlze to the highest ideal, and to this end the 
teacher should study the lesson and implant it fn the 
mind of the pupil. 

Professor L. T. Townsend discouraed on the miracles, 
holding that Christ himself is the grandest miracle, while 
the witnesses clearly prove that he wrought the mighty 
works, and existing institutions and conversions aie 
living witnesses of the miraculous power of the Gospel. 
Dr. A F. Shauffler taught the method of studying the 
lesson, which {s to prepare to use the Bible as prescription 
for disease. He encouraged the use of the blackboard 
to secure brevity, and cautioned pastors noi to talk too 
much in teachers’ meetings, as the want of success {fs 
often traced to this cause. : 

B F. Jacobs, of Chicago, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Executive Commitiee, described the purposes and 
plans of the international work, which is to bring the 
children into the Sunday-schools, nine millfon pupils 
and teachers being already enrolled. Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, spoke forcibly of the obstacles in the way 
of Sundsy-school work—dieregard of the Sabbath being 
the chief, wealthy people attending churchinthe morn- 
ing and riding in the perk in the afternoon. Thechurch 
hss aright to demand, not that Christians shall belong 
to any political party, but that they shall be ‘‘ Christian 
cltizens.” Dr. Schauffler epcke once more, and on the 
** Religious Use of the Imagination,’ advocating vivid 
depicting of Bible scenes so as to make them real in the 
streets and life of to-day. 


Constant efforts are making for the comfort, safety, 
and elevation of working girls. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in its ample and attractive quar- 
ters, offers young women of moderate means an attract- 
ive home where they have opportunity to hear lectures 
and meet cultivated people. In the boundless benevo- 


lence of Jennie Collins a project was started to estab- 


lish a home for working girls, and to further this cause 
a New England Helping Hand Society was organized. 
It is the purpose to open a home for girls who cannot 
afford to pay more than $2 a week, excluding all others 
from ita privileges, and providing for the comfort and 
safety of those who enter. A fair in ald of the Society 
is being held in Horticultural] Hall. Opening services 
were participated in by the Mayor, Dr. Gregg, and 
others, the Rev. M. J. Savage readiug an original 


poem. 3 


A meeting was held lsst week to organize ‘‘the 
Evangelical Alilance Avxillary,” representatives, lay 
and clerical, from some thirty churches being present. 
A constitution was discussed and adopted which makes 
the body strongly representative, leaving but small 
opportunity for ambitious ¢ fficers to make a machine of 
it. The meeting did a eensible plece of work in tabling 
a resolution ordering a committee to be raised to report 
on the case of the Rev. Mr. Davis, who is in jail for 
preaching on Boston Common withont licc nse. All efforts 
to mske a martyrof Mr. Davie or to get the law re- 
pealed will fail, as they deserve to. Mayor O'Brien, 
Roman Catholic as he is, has referred the matter of 
preaching on the Common to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the city government is ready to 
license any one whom this body recommends, Mr. 
Davis claims that he has a right to preach the Gospel on 
the Commcn without a license fromthe city. His dls- 
regard of law and persistent and repeated violation of 
the statute have richly earned for him the penalty of 
disobedience. The courts are against him, common 
sense is against him. The city wuld allow him to 
preach in the regular way, but he assumes to have au- 
thority from above. A more ‘‘cranky” idea has not 
got abroad. The Alliance did well to put itself on 
record as not ready to champion him. Degelegates to 
represent the churches at the national meeting in 
Washington in December were chosen as follows: 

Rey. A. H. Plumb, DD. Hon. Rafus 8. Frost, Samuel 
B. Capen, R-v. Lewis B. Bates, Hon. Jacob Sleeper, Rev. 
W. N Brodbeck, Rev. A. G. Lawson, D.D., F. G. D. Paine, 
R. O. Fuller, Rev. Phillips Brooks, , Hon. Samuel Eliot, 
Rassell Sturgis, Jr, Rev. P.M. Macdonald, DD, ! on. E. 
M. McPzcerson, Rey. David McFall, Rev. John H. Hood, 
Rey. Edward Edmunds, Kev. Frederick Lindeman, Rev. 


James M. Gray, Rev. C. A. Bickford, Rev. George B. - 


Darsie, Rey. C. Cunningham, R«v. Theodore Gould. 


On Fridsy evening the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association gave a trilliant reception tothe studenis of 
Harvard and Boston Universities and the Institute of 
Technology. The Rugglcs Street Quartette sang, and 
Snow’s Orchestra furnished instrum:ntal music. Dr. 
Courtney gave sn adcrees, ccngratulating the young 
men on their superior advantages for study. He made 
an earnest appeal to young men to enlistin the services 
of thecross and aid inspreading the Gospel. In the 
last month the Association has enrolled over six hun- 
dred new members, OBSERVER, 
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Nov. 10, 1887. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 31, 1887. 


To the Vice President the Secretaries and the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board: 
EAR BRETHREN IN CHRIST,— When the Cor 
porate Mem bers of the American Board did me the 
honor, at thelr recent Annual! Meeting, to elect me Presat- 
dent of that great institution, I received permission to 
reserve my answer to the generous invitation till I should 
have had time for further thought, with consultation of 
others, and with prayer for God’s guidance. Having 
taken such time, having sought advice and divine direc- 
tion, and having given to the matter my moat serious 
reflection, I have reached a decision which on the whole 


my judgment epproves, and which 1 desire, as in- 


structed by the Board, to communicate to you. 

You are no doubt aware that the proposal to intrust 
to me this distinguished and responsible office had en- 
countered in my mind, from the first, an extreme un- 
willingness to assume either its dignities or its duties. 
Personal reasons of an almost controiling force had 
combined with public considerations to impress me with 
the conviction that in no event ought 1 to consent to 
occupy the piace; and if I had felt at liberty, when 
meeting the Board after the election, to follow strictly 
the counsel of my judgment and the impulse of my in- 
clination, I should at once have declined the cffice, and 
released myse!f from further se]f questioning on the sub- 
ject. But the urgent representations of friends had so 
far ¢ ff scted me, it appeared so plainly poesible that after 
the Board, without reference to my wishes, had by a 


- commanding msj rity expressed its decided judgment 


and will, I might find my preferences ylelding before 
them, and it was so obviously impossible to elect an- 
other President, when some were already leaving the 
city and when the brief session of the following morn- 
ing must undoubtedly be otherwise occupied, that I 
could only ask to have the matter postponed for delib- 
erate review, for the light with which a leisurely refi :c- 
tlon sometimes corrects an immediate judgment, and 
for that higbest instruction which comes commonly as 
an iocreasing dawn rather than as a sudden sun-burat 
banishing clouds. I was the more ready for this as 
thus would be left at the head of the Board, during the 
interval, the honored Vice-President, in whom all con. 
fide, who had been specially associated with neither side 
in the recent exciting discussions, and fur whose patient 
‘apd impartial ¢p'rit, under pecullarly trying circum. 
stances, I had cuncelved, in company with others, the 
highest respect. 

The subject was therefore left in my hands by the 
permission of the Board—s3 permission which deserved, 
if in the haste of the moment {t did not recelve, my im 
mediate acknowledgment; and I have aince sought, 
with anxious care and an earnest desire to be directed 
from above, to ascertain the path of personal duty. As 
to the beariog of the question upon myself, my duties 
at home, and my local opportunities, with some cherished 
plans for future work, I have counseled with those in 
whose wisdom and friendship I confide and to whose 
judgment I have yielded. In its bearing upon the 
prosperity of the cause which we all have at heart, I 
have sought the ailent direction of Him on whose intt- 


mate guidance we may surelydepend. And after many 


doubts and some perhaps impatient struggles in the con- 
trary direction, Iam brought to the decision to accept 
the offise for the current year, leaving to the future the 
care of its own. 

1 might perhaps here leave the matter and say noth- 
ing further of any thoughts which have occurred to me 
concerning the possible, or even the probable, future 
course of the Board on the questions claiming its at- 
tention. But all will see that the position in which I 
have been put by the suffrages of my brethren has 
made some outlook over the future indispensable to 
me. It was only in the hops that some way might ap. 
pear in which we all could walk together that I con- 
sented to review the question which had appeared 
already decided. It is with the hope that the general 


-vlews which commend themselve; to me may find a 


response in the j1dgment of others that I now accept 
thecffice. Itcan hardly, therefore, seem improper that 
I should sketch, even with a certain particularity, what 
appears to me the course of fairness and of wisdom 
in the conduct of the matters committed to us, while 
of courte I have not the right, and if possible have 
still less the desire, to impose my judgment upon any- 
body else. I should not express these convictions at all, 
certainly at this time, except for a sense of just obliga- 
tion to those who are interested, in common with my- 
self, in the work which the Master has put into our 
bands. 

The particular questions which have very largely en- 
grossed attention at our last two meetings appear to me 
to be practically settled, so far as we are concerned, cer- 
tainly for a considerable time. The Board has decided, 
by a majority so large that further opposition to the 


- decision is not likely to be made, that it will intrust 


| hereafter, as heretofore, to its permanent Committee the 


entire preliminary examination of candidates secking to 
be sent under its appointment and at its charges on mis- 
sionary service; and that this Committee is not to be 
concluded by the opinions of improvised councils when 
investigating the theological fitness of such candidates for 
& remote and protracted service, Insmall missions or at 
solitary stations, in the midst of influences foreign to the 
Gospel and commonly fiercely hostile toward it. In ether 
words, the Board recognizes, as I think wisely, its indi- 
visible responsibility to all the churches and all the per- 
sons contributing to its funds for the soundness in the 
faith of those whom in their name it commissions; 
while it recognizes slso the sharp diff-rences between a 
ministry pursued amid the searching publicity of Chris- 
tlan communities, with the cordial assistances of exper!- 
enced believers, and a ministry prosecuted at the dis- 
tance amid the resistances and under the obscuring 
penumbra of heathen societies. Therefore it has de- 
clsively resolved to continue to do ita widely extended 
and critical work by the methods which long experience 
has justified ; and it is in the highest degree unilkely to 
reverse that decision. 

Concerning this, accordingly, we need take no further 
present thought. 

The Board has also determined, by a mejority of 
nearly five sevenths, at the largest meeting of ita Corpo- 
rate Members ever convened, and at a meeting happily 
held in the midst of communities giving an active and 
eloquent support to the challenging opinion, that the 
theory of a probation after death, offering opportunities 
beyond the grave to attain by repentance eternal life, is 
at any rate not a constituent part of the Goepel of Christ, 
that {t has no authority from the Master to show, and 
that it therefore ought not to become, directly or indi- 
rectly, an element in the message which a society in the 
past and in the present consecrated to Him sends to man- 
kind. Many, no doubt, go fnrther than this, and be- 
lieve the theory not only foreign to the Gospel, but in 
its various roote and relations,and in the germinant forces 
which it holds, inimical to that, and dangerous to the 
souls of men. To their minds it presents itself as closely 
intertwined with a recent and confident speculative sys- 
tem which they thoroughly distrust, which seems to 
contradict fundamental convictions, and to which they 
are energetically opposed. But all opponents of the 
theory reach at least the line before indicated ; and it fs 
not needful to go further than that to understand and 
accept the late action of the Board. After full discur 
sion, against all influences seeking to divert it or to 
detain it, it has explicitly reaffirmed, with added empha- 
sis, the instructions before given to its Committee, en- 
joining them to be specially cautious in regard to this 
theory in their approval of future candidates. 

It seems to me, then, too evident for argument that 
this quettion also must be regarded as practically re 
tired from further debate at our annual sessions, cer- 
tainly for years to come. It has been conclusively 
remitted to that general and legitimate outside debate 
which never ceases, in books, essays, articles, sermons 
in church conferences and local associations ; and only 
when, through such debate, the convictions and the feel 


ing of men have widely been changed, will it have the 


just privilege of appearing again upon our platform At 
least, this app2ars the natural course for events to 
follow; and I cannot doubt that fa'r minded men, 
whatever may have been their previous preference, will 
generally assent to it. Nothing could bse more con- 
spicuously absurd than to expect the B dard in its cor- 
porate action to author’ze a theory which most of its 
members thus far belleve to be only an attractive but a 
delusive human speculation, with no basis in the Script- 
ures, and forming no part of that divine message which 
came to our fathers, and has come to us, from the 
bleeding and kingly hands of Christ. Nothing, either, 
is likely to be gained, except irritating debate and 
annoying deféat, by presenting the theory again and 
again for an acceptance which has twice been refused, 
so long as men’s minds continue what they have been. 
Nor will aay change be wrought in those minds by a 
withholding of funds from the common treasury, if 
that should unhappily come to pass. If the question 
were one of more or less expedient measures, that might 
have an effect. Since it is a question of conscientious 
conviction on matters of very grave import, any actual 
or contemplated diminution of gifts can only involve a 
tightening but a temporary financial perplextiy, with 
perhaps added restrictions on those ia the field, and 
added efforts for their relief in quarters where the 
friendly spirit remains unaffected It is obvious, also, 
that any painful pinching of the treasury of the Board, 
on account of action whico tue large majority of its 
members have felt in duty constrained to take, may 
easily leave behind it alienation and prejudice which it 
will take years to remove. The Caristlan wisdom of 
all concerned in the recent discussions will certainly 
discern this practical risk. 

If anything, then, is further to be done toward {ntro- 


ducing the new speculation into our counsels, it must be 


done by changing the present convictions of men as to 
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its Scriptural soundness and value; and this is to be 

accompliehed, if at all, not on the limited and transitory 

stage prepared forour business, and preoccupied with 

it, but in the general forum of public discussion, where 

liberty is unhindered for free and large Interchange of 

careful and elaborated thought. There is the sphere, 

not in our briefand crowded sessions, for discriminat- 

log inquiry, for thorough analysis, systematic research, - 
deliberate and exact definition. The advocates of the 

new theory must be eager for thisamplerand more fit- 

ting arena precisely in proportion to thelr confidence in 

it; while the opponents of it will not fear the result, or, 

if they do, must prepare beforehand to adjust them- 

selves to it. Time, no doubt, often brings great 

changes. Reflection and study are slow in process, but 

are frequently effective In modifying opinion. ‘“ He 

that believeth shall not make haste.” The questions of 

eschatology, vast as they are, wide In their relations, in- 

tensely attractive to many minds, are sure to be dis- 

cussed In years to come, perhaps more largely and 

more profoundly than they have been hitherto. Con- 

gregational scholars and divines will take, no doubt, 

a distinguished part in such discussions ; and it may be 
that In their final result the new opinion 1s to gain such 
& power as {i has not yet secured ; or it may b2, on the 

other hand, as many anticipate, that it will disappear, 
except from individual minds, and that tothe general 

devout thought of the earnest missfonary church ft will 

resolve itself into the baseless fabric of a dream. 


A society like the Board, constantly responstble to | 


great Caristian constituencies, and properly controlled 
by their determinate juigment and will, must recognize 
in the end whatever results are thus attained and adapt 
to them its subsequent course. But its very function, 
as an executive body, for accomplishing a particular 
immediate work, requires it cautiously to follow, not 
aggressively to lead, In such discussions; while it 
plainly forbids {i also, with imperative precept, to antict- 
pate in {ts proclaimed doctrine conclusions which the 
majority of its members and of their churches do not 
accept. Its present business, therefore, remains, as I 
conceive, what it always has been: to distribute the 
Gosp-+l as still understood by the controlling consent of 
its members, and as substantially affirmed, not only by 
them, but by sympathetic evangelical Communions. 
Auy movements looking toward a novel interpretation 
of the Gospel, or toward {important additions to it, have 
the abundant opportunity elsewhere to commend them- 
selves, if they may, to the prevalent and intelligent 
Christian judgment. It has been only by what has been 
felt by many to be in fact, though not in purpose, a 
practical Interruption of the more legitimate discussions 


of the Board, that they have thus far come before it. 


And after a controversy, quite foreign to its purposes, 
has thereby been occasioned and been protracted, and 
after this controversy, conducted by our ablest men with 
fervor of feeling and a comprehenstve array of argu- 
ments, has issued in a result, through repsated and deci- 
sive corporate declarations, which cannot certainly for the 
present be disturbed, further agitation of the matter at 
our meetings should, I am sure, by common consent, be 
suspended. It is a maxim of the Law, as sound as i{t is 
ancient, that ‘‘ It concerns the commonwealth that there 
be an end of litigation.” Icannot but think that, with 
an impressive moral emphasis, the maxim now com- 
mends itself tous. Even a passion for controversy, if 
such anywhere existed,“could hardly feel it wise, in 
ex{sting circumstances, to force the qugation which has 
been twice adversely decided again to the front. 

If with this view others in sufficfent numbers coincide, 
the further course of the Board on this special subject 
will be free from embarrassment. It will stand where 
it has stood, till the outside discussion, which none 
would limi{t, shall have modified the views of a major- 
ity of its members as to the meaning and scope of that 
Gospel which it is its mission to proclaim to the world. 

Undoubtedly, however, other questions are still to 
emerge, of large, although of secondary, importance, 
which will be wholly appropriate and timely; but on 
these I am confident that there may be ready and 
cordial agreement. 

The Prudential Committee has been instructed for 
the second time to exercise caution as to the appoint- 
ment of any candidates holding a doctrine which the 
Board yet esteems an unacceptable innovation, and 
whose tendencies !t judges, as at present advised, to be 
perversive and dangerous. But this instruction clearly 


allows, if 1t does not suggest, that the Committee is to © 
consider each care by itself, and, in the few instances — 


likely to arlse where there is any uncertalaty on the 
subject, is to form its judgment with kindness and 
candor, as to the amount and the spiritual foree of any 
tendency which may appear toward the opinion which 
it must not indorse. It has already unanimously de- 
cided, as 1 understand it, that when one does not find 
the new theory sustained by the Bible, and does not hold 
it as part of an accepted speculative scheme, but leaves 
the whole momentous matter to which it refers in the 
hands of Him who as Judge of a!! the earth wil! do what 
is'right in wisdom and love, ao hindrance fa interposed 
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to immediate appointment. This seems to me entirely 
accordant, in letter and ep'rit, with the repeated {ustruc- 
tion of the Board; and I have no doubt that the same 
course will hereafitcr be pursued, and that considerate 
care will be exercised to discrimicate between the want 
of an opinion and the preeence of one which implies or 
favors the objectionable theory ; between even a vague 
hope, acknowledged to b: unsupported by the Scripture, 
only personal to one's & If, held in eflent submission to 
subsequent correction, and a distinct dcgmatic tendency 
or a formulated convic‘ion. 

No doubt the sbadings of thought at this point will 
be delicate and iatricate in some minds ; while in most, 
the fact that the Master sald nothing about any future 
opportunities, with the fntensity of his appe:ls for im- 
mediate repentance, and the solemn urgency of his 
imperative ccmmand for irstantancous mileslonary 
effort, will make the theory of such future opportunities 
appear quite ircredible. In the othcr and smaller class 
of cases, I am sure tht the maj rity of the Board would 
wish, as Ishould, that great pains should be taken to 
disentangle feeling from conviction, a sympathetic im- 
pulse from a controlling theolcgical bias ; that constant 
tenderness should be shown to those who are treading 
with diffident steps on the high places of inquiry for 
the truth ; and that due regard should always be had 
to the probable i: fluence of an earnest miesfonary zeal, 
and the educational force of missionary work pursued 
in a temper of loyalty to Christ, upon the formation of 
fture opinion in thoee whose impressions are tentative 
and unfixed. I donot imagice that any materfal dif- 
ference of jadgment will here arise between the Com- 


- mittee with the Sccretarier, on the one hand, and the 


Board on the other. The Committee may not pass 
certain defini‘e lines; but affectionate sympathy and 
Christian solicitude toward any whose minds are not 
set toward conclusions which the Board as a body does 
not accept will no doubt be the common impulse. 

As to interference with freedom cof thought among 
our missionaries, about which some solicitude has been 
felt, I do not understand that any practical di ffisulties 
have recently arisen. All which I know anything 
about occurred years sgo, under quite different admin- 
istrations. I do not concel re such likely to arise. The 
men and the women rent out by the Board are doubtless 


. to be, for the most part at least, distinct and self-poised 


in their conviction of the truth as understood and pro- 
claimed by that body. They will be, I suspcct, too 
busy with their work, mastering {ts instruments and 
accomplishing ite details, to give anxlous thought to 
those speculative questions which interest most the men 
at leisure, the scholar in hisstudy,the rofessional the- 
ologian. Practical service {a apt to bear hardly on un- 
certain hypotheses. The Liw and the Testimony take 
usually a just supremacy over human suggestions 
among those who are in the front of the field, reaching 
forth after men with incessant endeavor. Evangelists 
and missionaries naturally draw nearest to the heart of 
the Gospel. They know, in experience, that the Word 
of the Lord is quick and powerful ; and that to substt- 
tute for it any theorles of human device, and accord- 
ingly of questionable soundness. {s to repleca the sword 
of the Spirit with aiio blade. I: does not therefore ap- 
pear to me probable that, however fresh aud vigorous 
their minds, or however wide their thoughtfu! study, 
those whom the Board puis into the fiald will be likely, 
unless in excepilonal cazes, to q 1arrel with and depart 
from the faith which they intelijgently held on entering 
the service. If any chould tend in a cifferent direction, 
Ishould hop: that their miads might he left undis 
turbed, as long as their work continued faithful, toclar. 
ify themselves under God's guidance. Of course none, 
of any opinion, would have earnest thinkers dealt with 
roughly, with suspicion of their intent, or with rash 
harshness ; while all must equally agree, without doubt, 
that if any finally cease to set forth the truth which the 
Board has sent them to declare, they must also cease to 
use its funds and avail themselves of ils equipment. 
The natural instinct of honor in themselves would un- 
doubtedly be sufficient to secure this. 

Speaking, however, with entire frankness, I have to 
add that it would not be safe or wise, in my judgment, 
to allow altogether the sams: Istitude of opinion among 
those representing all our clurches in the missionary 
field, which is occas! nally allowed, whether properly 
or not, by local churches in cur own country to those 
who transiently minister in them. Substantlally, both 
our ministers and our churches are distinctively evan- 
gelical. But very loose and unworthy speculations 
about Christ, about his atonement, about the inspiration 
of the Bible, about ths nature and limit, or even the 
reality, of future Retributton, sometimes appear for a 
time in pulplis or in clerical bodies, and are carelessly 
permitted to pass without protest, to which I do not 
think that the Board, as a body, ought or would wish te 
give equal allowance in those working at {ts cost, upon 
ite supreme errand, under iis authenticating commis. 
gion, in communiiies where matured convictions are not 
yet present to check the temerity of adventurous minds. 
This Society exists for a purpose, wide as the world, 
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solemn asthe cross, connected with eternal issues. It is 
always responsible to the L rd of the Gospel for what 
its messengers prcc'alm fn hisnam3. And it shcu'd, a3 
I think, expact those messengers to stand on a higher 
level of counviction—higher and stealler—than may bo 
occasfona'ly occupled at hom; by sca‘tered churches, or 
individual teachers, who are yet not excluded from the 
general communion. — 

If this sha'l ssem a hardehip to any—as it cannot, I 
judge, to any but eccentric and self confident parsons— 
it will doubtless be better to avold a service which should 
impose no rarrow limita'ions on candid thought, but 
one of whose constant coniitions must be, asI concelve, 
a continuing vigor of evangelical eonviction. If the 
Board should ccaze toanticipate this in those whom it 
sends, it would seem to be !n danger, through indulgent 
tolerance toward questioning or revolutionizing teachers, 
of forgetiing its business and becoming unfalth!u! to its 
trust. 1 have the strongest impression that on this sub- 
ject the instinstive and controlling jadgment of our 
members wil! ess ntfally corrcspond with my own. 

Another question, of minor but of practical impor- 
tance, is likely to appear, indeed it has already ap 
peared, as to the methods heretofore followed by the 
Prodential Committee in their transaction of the bus!- 
ness of the Board. It was proposed at the recent meet- 
ing, by an honored member of that Committee, that a 
special committee be appointed to examine these 
methods, and to report any recommendations of approval 
or contemplating changes which might seem to them 
wise. I have personally had no question as to the gen- 
eral propriety and usefulness of the methods long 
established and hitherto followed. But we all want the 
best ; ard if a similar movement in this direction should 
hereafter be made, I should hope that all would at once 
assent, and with perfect cordiality. 

It is a yet more important question whether any- 
thing can be done, and if so, what, to bring the Board, 
while carefully preserving ite continuous legal person- 
ality, into more intimate organic relations with churches 
which make ft their missionary agent, and from whose 
members its mean: of usefulness are chiefly to com2. 
This question has frequently attracted my thought, not 
lately oniy, but for several years; and while I have 
come to no definite conclusion, certainly not to any 
definite plan. it seems to me plain that it ought to be 
taken up, perhaps at the next Annual Meeting, now that 
the questions which have seemed for a time to block 
the way to it are no longer imminent, and that a large, 
impartial committee should be appointed, to consider 
the matter in {te various bearings, and report their con 
clusion at a following meeting. I cannct but think it 
highly probable that some way may be discovered, or 
be wisely devised, by which a more popular Constitu- 
tion of the Board may by degrees be harmoniously 
secured, while neither its standing before the Law, nor 
{ts financial security and fame, shall in any measure be 
impaired. And the impresssion strengthens with me 
that thus some not unnatural! prejudice may be avoided ; 
while, at the same time, the distributed spiritual life in 
the churches may come to reveal {tself in the important 
discussions of our meetings with a freer ard more 
inspiring force. 

I have thus set before you frankly, and fully, my dear 
brethren, and through you before the Board, the general 
thoughts which commend themsel res to me {n looking 
toward our common action in time to come. In the 
special circumstances attendlag my election this has 
seemed, as I said, to involve no impertinence, but to be 
my only honorable course. Itis with the hope that what 
I have said may approve itself to you, and to others, 
that I enter upon the office committed to me. I oertain- 
ly shrink, with a reluctance which none but those nearest 
me can fully understand, from taking up cares and 
manifold solicitudes, with what are really ecumenical 
responsibilities, for which my life in a sheltered home 
and happy pastorate may have hardly prepared me, 
and to which I might have felt more equal before years 
and work had left their many traces upon me. [I shall 
have to rely on the generous forbearance of those who 
voted for me at the recent election, and equally of those 
who, more in accordance with my personal wishes, 
voted against me, to overlook my shortcomings and for- 
give my mistakes in the discharge of this trust ; know- 
ing only that whatever I do will be done without partia!- 
ity or prejudice, in any direction. I accept the eminent, 
but not I hope the arduous, cffice, because it has come to 
me against my will, in the providence of Him to whom 
our service is always due, and because, after most care- 
ful reflection, I do not see how to refuse or avoid it 
without the risk of injury to interests which are sacred 
to us all. 

We have but one life to live on the earth. We have 
been sadly and repeatedly reminded, by the death of 
one of our honored fellow-members on the platform at 
Springfield, by the more recent death of the beloved 
and high-minded brother who had just been sppointed 
to preach our next annual sermon, how brief our time 
for labor is ; how closely we tread with every footfall on 
the edges of the solemn silence and shadow which sep- 
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arate us from worlds unseen. May it not well be the 
alm of all of us to work with our might,‘while the day 
continues, along the lines in which we so long have 
moved in harmony, for the glory of the Master and the 
welfare of the world—leaving the questions which have 
recently disturbed us to be more smply and frultfully 
discussed in the larger ranges of outside debate, while 
we co operate with a common z:al ifn all the things 
in which we are agreed ? It seems to me that this fs 
the mind of the Lord concerniag us; and the marvel- 
ous opentig of the world to the Gospel in recent years, 
with the if possible more marvelous reawakentng of an 
intense missionary spirit among our educated young 
men and women, to my mind at least have almost the 
distinctness of an articulate Voice, commanding us to 
this duty. The discussions through which we have 
recently passed are only such as must from time to time 
be expected in any free deliberative body, especially in 
one where the urgent ac'ivity of conscience gives atren- 
uous emphasis to conflicting opinions. I am sure they 


can have left no sting bebiad them, in any generous 


mind. May not their effect be rather a spur to stimu- 
late to keener practical labor? The American Board, 
with its magnificent history of service and sacrifice, and 
of noble success, for fourscore years, has now a just 
and vast momentum, in its work at home and its work 
abroad, which none of us would wish, if we had the 
power, to either diminish or withstand. Lives nobler 
thar ours have gone t> make {t what it is. Mililons of 
prayers on its behalf are now befcre the Father’s throne. 
Lot us work for it still, 12 our favoring times, with the 
strength which enthusiasm always imparts, and expect 
celestial blessings upon it ! 

You know, of course, that what I have written I have 
written after no consultation with you, or with any cne 
of you. You cannot need the assurance from me that 
this has not been fs consequence of any want of affec- 
tlonate respect toward you all. Neither have I sought 
the counsel of those who might reasonably have ex- 
pected it from me, as having been active, on either side, 
in the recent discussions, while allowing me the privi- 
lege of their common friendship. My consultations 
have concerned chiefly the question of health, of my 
personal fitness for the new duties, of the claims of the 
church which stiil looks to me for a ministry whose 
demands the years do not lessen. For the rest, I have 
left it to the Master to guide my thoughts, and to open 
more clearly before me, if He would, the suggestions 
which came to me with a sudden impressiveness as I sat 
among you, or stood before you, at our late mee‘ing. 
What I have desired and eought to do in writing wis 
letter has not been to formulate any echeme of evasion 
or compromise, or any ingenious reconciling device, 
or any policy to which others should be impliclily 
pledged; but to outline, with absolute freedom. 
of speech, the course which appears, from my 
point of view, equitable toward all, consistent with the 
whole history of the Board, reverent toward; {ts Lord, 
and adapted to further ite benign operations. If what 
I have written shall commend itself to the general dis- 
passionate judgment of Caristian people, I shall be glad 
for the sake of the cause, and shall take up the duties 
committed to me with ardor and patience, and with con- 
fident hope; and I shall then see why the Master so 
strangely shut me up to a path which [ was unwilling 
toenter. If, on the other hand, the views which I have 
freely expressed should prove out of harmony with 
ihose prevailing among our members and among the 
multitudinous contributors whom they represent, the re- 
spon ibility will n> longer be mine; and every body may 
know that I shall then retire at the end of the year, from 
the venerable ¢ fice in which I have been placed, with- 
out @ personal regret, and with unqualified readiness 
and gladners. 

Iam, dear Breth +, with the warmest Christian re- 
gard, ever faithfuliy and fraternally yours, 


RicHarp &rorns. 


THE INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE. 


OR the furtherance of practical interest in ard 
consecration to the cause of foreign and home 
miseions on the part of theological students, the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Aliiance was formed at Princeton 
eight years ago. This association closed lest week, 
Sunday, at Alexandria, Va., its annual convention. It 


met in surroundings of historic interest, and the sessions | 


were held in Christ Church, a quaint old building upon 
whose walls of English brick are memorial tableta bear- 
ing the names of Gzorge Washington and Robert E 
Lee, both of whom worshiped there during a part of 
their lives. Thirty-four seminaries were represented 
by 280 enthusiastic and interested students, who faith- 
fully attended the meetings extending over four days. 
The usual programme, consisting of the reading of 
papers and their dix ussion by the students, and ad- 
dresses by missionaries and well-known clergymen, was 


carried out, The papers were worthy presentations of 
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timely gutj-cts, but the animated discussion following 
the one on ‘‘ Mission Work Among the Indians’ showed 
this to be a topic of especial interest. The opening ad- 
dress was by Dr. F. E. E'lfs, of Baltimore, who spoke 
with his accustomed power on ‘‘The Werk of the 
Church as Defined by Our Lord’s Commission.”’ Dr. 
A. T. Pierson seemed to have lost none of his interest 
for the students, and, drawing upon his unrivaled 
fund of missionary anecdote and information, made a 
direct appeal to men to give their lives to the foreign 
work, in vic w of the great opportuanliiles offered and the 
urgency of the csll. The address by Dr. Wm. E'lfot 
Griffl:, of Boston, on Gcdly Jealousy, ’ was a notab-e 
one referring to matters of present interest. I cannot 
do justice to it here by a brief summary ; it {s to be 
hoped that ft will be printed in full. : 
Sunday afternoon the R3v. R A. Goodwin, Princl- 
pal of the ‘‘ Bishop Payne D.vinity Schocl,” Petersburg, 
Va, took for his sutj3ct ‘‘ The Mode of Evangel- 


{zing the Negro,” and, in what was to many of bis audi 


ence a startling addrets, spoke plainly of the difficulties 
of the work ; of the tendency of the negroes to divorce 
morals from religion ; and of the urgent need of trained 
teachers, of thelr own race, for the work. He claimed 
that the negro had two faces; or we shows his own peo- 
ple and one he shows to his wh!.e friends. The speaker 
sald : ‘‘ There are at least seven milifons of negroes in 
the United States who are neither pagans, heathen, in- 
fidela, Mohammedans, Jews, nor Christians, and yet 
they are a very religious people. They profess to 
believe in Christ, yet do not perform his works. The Ten 
Commseniments have no meaning for them as a code 
of morals by which to regulate their lives. They regard 
them as applying to the white man. Repentance with 
them does not mean a turring from sin. Their faith fs 
in dreams and superatitions, and their conversion is but 
the rehearsal of a formula committed to memory. This 
for the race. Thousands of them have risen from their 
degradation, but they are mainly in the cities where 
they have been brought into contact with Onristian men 
and women.” He believed that the Southern men could 


’ teach them better, because they knew more about the 


race. ‘‘ Heretofore there had been a feeling of distrust 
between the North and the South, which had led 
Northern people to give large sums dirco‘ly to the 
negroes, thus helping to build up their false religion. 
They had costly churches, and prayed and sung and 
preached as only thefr race could do, and at the same 
time they were living in open violation of the seventh 
commandment, and thought it no harm to steal or lie if 
they were not found cut. They have a peculiar race 
pride, and demand teachers of their own race, and there 
is great need of normal schools and church schools.” 

The three-minute reports from the seminaries were of 
eepecial interest, and showed that in nearly a!l of them 
there exists decided missionary interest, exhibiting itself 
in systematic atudy of the work, and prayers and gifts 
therefor. Andover and Yale both noted the discourag- 
ing fact of men kept back from the foreign fleld ; and 
the latter seminary reported that while the misafonary 
spirit and consecration to Christian work was genuine 
and strong, yet there was little encouragement for en- 
thusiasm and organ!z ition for the foreign work, so that 
the men were looking rather to the home field. 

Outside of the regular programme, as was the case 
last year, the work of the foreign fleld occupled the at- 
tention and interest of the meetings somewhat to the 
exclusion of the home missionary work. 

Very little of the time of the conventions is given to 
business, less than one hour being so used this year. 
An executive committee of five, elected annually, makes 
all the arrangements for the meeting, and has genera) 
conduct and contre! of the affairs of the Alliance. The 
next convention will be held with the Theologica! 


 Behool of Boston Univeraity, and the executive com- 


mittee are Messrs. Manse] (Boston), Torrey (Andover), 
Whitman (Newon), Bell (Allegheny), Parr (Gettys- 
burg). The annual gatherings have been succeasfa! in 
arousing interest in missionary work, but another valu- 
able result along the line of Christian unity is also being 
accomplished. While last year a motion looking 
toward unity on mission fields caused much disturb- 
ance in the meeting, yet it remains true that men of 
some thirteen denominations, by meeting together for 
prayer and discussion concerning the advancement of 
Goad’s kingdom and their own life work, are brought 
into such sympathetic and helpful relationship as will 
do much to remove prejudice and briag about the true 
unity, ‘‘the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
The Protestant Episcopal Seminary of Virginia, with 
which the Convention met this year, is the only Episcc- 
pal seminary in the Aljiance. Paillips Brooks and 
Bishop Potter are among ite distinguished graduates, 
but it also has the proud distinction of being the mis- 
sionary seminary of ite Church. On its missionary roll 
are forty-three names, among them the names of many 
martyr missionaries, and the name of that good man, 


‘Bishop Payne, whose sepulcher, on a beautiful hillside 


in the seminary grounds, still inspires men to a noble 
mlasionary service like his own, L, H. T, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A JEWISH HUMORIST. 


VEN the Germans will soon be compelled to admit 

the pre-eminent ability of the Jow in every ficld of 

int Iicctual activity. His superiority asa trader they 

have always admitted, though they have meanwhile 

maintained that {t was entirely due to hisinferlority as a 

man. But in these Jatter days the eons of the Jews who 

have made money have been equally successful fn 

making fame. The fathers, indeed, made fame through 

thetr money, and the son: are making money through 
their fame. 

It is meedless to recapitulate the proofs of the Jewish 
genius in the departments of philosophy, music, and 
literature. Today, in all the learned professions, 
though the J: ws have but one-elghtleth of the population 
of Germany, they have one-third of the men who have 
pushed their way to the front. On one occasion the 
writer was speaking of this point to the wife of a Ger- 
man Officer, who made it a part of her religion to hates 
Jew. She begrudgingly admitted its truth so far as re 
lated to Jaw, medicine, and journalism, but ¢xclaimed, 
with an air of complete triumph, ‘‘ You cannot mention 
a single great soldier who wasa Jew!” The fact that 
the Jews had not distinguished themselves in what was 
to her the profession of professions was conclusive 
proof of their lack of true greatness. S26 entirely 
ignored the trivial fact that in this profession the Jew 
had not b2en allowed to compete. 

Up to the present time, however, not even tha Jaws 
themselves have claimed any superiority as humoriats, 
and the London ‘' Spectator,” In an article on Mort z 
Saphir, calls attention to what the public will naturally 
considera new field for the Jew to occupy. Moritz 
Gottlieb Saphir was an Austrian journalist, and by all 
odds the foremost wit and humorist among German- 
epeaking p2oples. Tne son of a poor peddler in Hun- 
gary, he became, bsfore he had reached his thirtieth 
year, the most admired and best hated journalist fo 
Germany. He came to in 1825, and founded the 
“ Courier,’ the iconoclastic boldness of whose wit ‘‘ took 
the capital by storm.” Sut the P.ussian censors could 
not tolerate a writer who instead of attacking them 
merely poked fun at them and made them the laughing- 
stock of the city. S:sphir was therefore ordered to be. 
come the guest of the city, first for six weeks, and then 
again for four; and meanwhile the closeness of the 
supervision was intensifisd. He naturaily grew weary 
of these imprizonments, and felt that he could not do 
his best work with the Government looking over his 
shoulder, and therefore removed to Munich. where he 
publiehed the ‘‘ Bazaar.” But here again the same kind 
of trouble soon overtcok him, The erratic King Lud- 
wig was in the habit of writing verse and making jokes. 
Unfortunately, notwithstanding the truth of Dryden’s 
well-known couplet regarding the close relationship of 


‘* great wits to madness,” ths King’s madness had not. 


even a distant connection with wit, and Saphir did 
not hesitate to make good jokes out of his Maj sty’s 
bad ones. The King was half ashamed to punisa him 
for this, but selzod the first occasion of an frreverent 
joke directed sgainst one of his protégécs to order 
Saphir to quit the capital within twenty-four hours, As 
told by the ‘‘ Spectator :” 

‘‘The Court Chamberlain, commissioned by the King, 
waited on him, and asked if he could manage to get away 
in so short atime. ‘ Yes,’ replied the unabashed journalist ; 
‘andif my own legs can’t take me quickly enough, I'l! bor- 
row some of the superfinous feet in his Majesty’s last vol- 
ume of verse.’ He never forgot this expuision from 
Munich. When, one day, some one congratulated him on 
his erect carriage and walk, he remarked he had a good 
master of deportment: ‘King Ludwig had taught him to 
step out.’”’ 

In 1835 Saphir went to Vienna and started the ‘“‘ Hu- 
morist,” and was connected with it until his death in 
1850. His critics said that he lacked in depth, but none 
dared to deny his brillilancy. The anecdotes told of 
him are innumerable. A few taken from the many is 
the English journal just quoted will illustrate both the 
brusque readiness of his repartee and the peculfar flavor 
which characterized all his wit : 


‘* Herr Jerrman, his colleague on the ‘ Humorist,’ often 
asked him to dinner; but as Madame Jerrman was reputed 
to be one of the meanest women in the capital, the humorist 
generally managed to excuse himself. At last, though, he 
was trapped into an acceptance. The dinner consisted, as 
he anticipated, of more tablecloth than meat, and Saphir, 
who was a big man with a proportionate appetite, rose from 
table as hungry as he had sat down. As he was taking his 
leave, the hostess came up to him, and, playfully tapping 
him on the shoulder with her fan, said, ‘And now, Herr 
Saphir, when will you dine with me again?’ ‘At once, 
Madame Jerrman, at once !’ responded the hungry wit, in 
his deapest bass. The old Rothschild, at an evening gather- 
ing, requested Saphir to write something in his autograph 
book, but it was to be something characteristic. In two 
minutes the financier received the volume back with the 
following entry ;: ‘Qblige me, Dear Baron, with the loan of 
10,000 guiden; and Forget, For ever after, your obedient 
servant, M. G. Sarum.’ The man of money saw the point 


of the joke, and paid generously for the humorist’s signa. 
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ture. Equally brief was the retort to made to some one 
against whom he accidentally knocked when turning the 
corner of a street in Munich. 
one, without waiting for an apology. 
the journalist, ‘and mine 1s Saphir.’ 

** Saphir mortally offended the Manich citizens by speak- 
ing of them as being ‘ beer-barrels in the morning and 
barrels of beer in the evening.’ 

“Saphir was no reepecter of persons, and nothing could 
abash him. King Ludwig of Bavaria, the verse-maker to 
whom he. owed his expulsion from Munich, walked up to 
him one day, and, tapping the felt hat he wore, uttered the 
single word, ‘Fiz.’ Now, Filz, which means ‘ felt,’ is also 
& most opprobrious epithet, and the King’s conduct was 
groesly insulting. In reply, Saphir marely toucted the 
overcoat he wore, with the remark, ‘ Wasser-dichter,’ that 
is to eay, ‘waterproof.’ Bat as Dich/er also means a ‘ poet,’ 
the term signified ‘ water-poet,’ a Germanism applied to 
one who ts no at ail.”’ 


Our domestic rulers had to stand in the same terror of 
hin. | 


‘“‘ Traveling in a second-class carriage between Hamburg 
and Berlin, he had a little misunderstanding with a lady, 
the only occupant of the compartment beside himself, in 
reference to the opening of a window. ‘ You don’t appear 
to know the difference, Mein Herr, between the second and 
third class,’ said the lady, cuttingly, ‘O12, Madame,’ re- 
plied Saphir, ‘ I am an old railway traveler ; I know ali the 
class distinctions. In the first class the passengera behave 
rudely to the guard ; in the third, the guards behave rudely 
to the passengers ; in the second ( with 3 bow to hia fellow- 
traveler), the passengers behave rudely to each other.’ Some 
ef his briefer sayings are extremely droll. He once de- 
scribed a theater as being so full that the people were 
obliged to langh perpendicularly—there was no room todo 
so horizontally. Of a dall townlet he visited, he remarked 


‘Thank you,’ sald 


it was so quiet that but for an occasional death there would ~ 


really be no life in the place. He wasa big man, and whena 
little poet once threatened to run him through for an adveree 
criticiam, he merely observed that he would thenceforth 
have to pull his boots up higher when he went abroad.” 
Like Heine and Lvesalle, Ssphir was a Jew only by 
birth. Like them, he was ready asthe Vicar of Bray 
to change bis religion. First he became a Protestant, and 
then on his removal to Vienna turned Catholic. He 
had almost no sympathy with his own people. This, 
of course, was a cardinal fault in the character of the 
man—a fault, in fact, which keeps him from standing 
in the very front rank of the world’s humorists. Wit 
may be acid, but humor which lacks in wholesome sym- 
pathy is not humor of the highest type. Many of Sa- 
phir’s j>kes are so bitter, and show such an unscrupu- 
lous readiness to sacrifice a man to make a polnt, that we 
shudder rather than laugh when we hearthem. Nev- 
ertheless, along with Heine he has fairly won for his 
ye the distinction of colning wiiticiams as readily as 
ollars. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


By M. F. Rounp. 
T will'be expected that I shall write about the Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm. We have had so much 
cause to lift up our voice in thanksgiving as to all this 
work that I do not know how to shape my lips to any 
other strain. Nor will I! To be sure, our barns, with 


all our winter’s fodder, have been burned to the ground, 


and, humanly speaking, we have suffered a great calam- 
ity and loss. But still we must return thanks! The 
fire was kindled—aobody kuows how. The boys 
were all in chapel. The Superintendent was absent. 
The Matron, Mrs. Myers, was next tn charge; and 


fully equal to the great emergency. She was cool and 


brave. Under her leadership the boys behaved mag- 
nificently ; some of them like heroes. Now we must 
rebuild the barns! And our burden is heavier even 
than we thought it. But the Burnham Farm is not 
ours—tit is God's! If he gave us the burden, he knew 
how to give us strength to bear it. Our lips must be 
sealed from complaint ; and we know that all along the 
line of gifts that have come to us, along The Christian 
Union line will come alao an inspiring spark of sym- 
pathy. The good work of Burnham Farm is not to 
stop ; other boys are to go there to morrow, and more 
are waiting for the money for their support to reach the 
Trustees. Today I received $100 from Minneapolis, 
$1 from Portsmouth, N. H., and $5 from New York; 
ali this is to go into the little hospital bullding ; and 
more will come to-morrow. 


A DAY AT AN ITALIAN FARM. 
By Mary E. 


HE month of May was just opening in all the 
beauty of an Italian spring, and, by the unani- 
mous vote of all concerned, it was decided to spend ft 
in the invigorating air and restful quietude of Siena, toe 
recuperate from the mental and physical wear and tear 
of months of travel and sight-seelag in Southern Italy. 
This old Tuscan town, sitting so grandly upon ‘‘the 
brown, earthquake-riven hills,” peacefully dozing in her 
old age, after centuries of busy life and periods of 
bitter political strife, is certainly one of the most inter- 
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esting towns of Italy. Girdled by red brick walle of 
veritable “ burnt slena,” above which towers and lofty 
palaces rise, she looks cff toward the distant soft blue 
mountains, and down upon the extensive surrounding 
plain, whence smooth roads lead up along the edges 
of the ravines that lie between the hills, to her nine 
lofty portals. Within, the narrow streets wind and 
curve between the massive walls of med!zval palaces, 
now plunging into the darkness of a vaulted passage, 
now under a high arch whose weather-beaten fscade is 
illuminated by tufts of red and orange wall flowers 
springing from the cracks and seams, or 8 gleam of 
blue shining out from the Madonna’s robe in a faded 
fresco. Here the pavementof large fist stones, polished 
to a frightful slipperiness by the feet of many genera- 
tions, makes a perilous descent in following the lines of 
the hills upon wh'ch the town {fs buil'; and there 
another ascends by a hundred steps to lose {itself beneath 
a dark archway It requires but little stretch of the 
imagination to fancy one’s self in the Middle Ages, in 
this fascinating old town, where nothing seems to sug- 
geat the nineteenth century. The architectural unfty fs 
not faterrupted by a single palladian facide or Renats. 
sance prrtico ; nor does one fee! the shock cf such mod- 
ern innovations as the tramwav, the omnibus, and the 
electric light, to all which Rome has sacrificed so muca 
that fs dear to the heart of the poet and the painter. 
Threa’d the maze of narrow, crooked streets as you may, 
you wi!l eventually find yourself elther passing out of 
one of the portas. or entering the great Piazza back In 
the center of the town, where stands the magnificent 
Palazz> Pubblifco, and where the lovely sculptured 
fountain ponrs its tirk'Ing streams, and where above 
all rises ‘‘ 1! Mangels,” truly ‘‘a joy forever,” though a 
tower bullt oply of brick, and quite bare of carved 
marbles and rich tracerles. As graceful as a lily-stalk, 
it rises in beautiful proportions from one corner of the 
Palezz9, plerc'ng the intense bluse Italian sky, and 
biessom!ng at the top into a machicolated belfry where 
hangs the ancient bell which rings only to warn of 
danger. Round it the swsilows dart and whirl, dark 
against the h'ue, which Ruskin says is ‘‘ not blue color 
merely. but blue fire.” 

Not far distant the glorious Cathedral charms with its 
rich f«cide, and cff+rs the qulet of its cool, dim interior 
to him who would find rest for elther weary soul or 
body, or satisfy the w*thetic cravings of his nature with 
the glorious frescos by Pinturicchio’s band, assisted by 
the brush and percil of the youtbfu! Riffaelle. There, in 
sculptured lovelincss, Pisarro’s pulpit stands among the 
purp'e shadows, half veiled by the thin cloud of incense 
lingering ‘rom the morning mass, or shines forth bathed 


fn rainbow tints borne on a shaft of sunlight slanting 


through the stained windows high above. 

J Addison Symonds, that delightful writer upon 
Its!v, hae gtven such fascinating descriptions of Siena. 
with its pecullar attractions of situation, historic inter- 
est, and art treasures, that nothing more remains for a 
feebler pen to add: it were better, therefore, to confine 
itself to elving a bit of personal experience, which, hap- 
pily, is not identical with that of every traveler. | 

We were established in a pension cccupying one of 
the apartments of a palace which once belonged to the 
famous Piccolomini family. To have been to Slena 
and not to have been a pensionaire at that unfque pen- 
ston is to have been to Stena without properly seeing it 
Our host, in addition to being the propriet-r of the 
pension, possessed a farm in the Campagna below, 
about three miles distant from the town. He felt much 
pride in h‘s possession, and took great pleasure in show- 
ing it to those of his guests whom he thought would be 
appreciative. He extended to us a cordtal invitation to 
enend a day there, and, as though it were necessary to 
offer some inducements toward its acceptance, he 
promised that we should see the prettiest contadina in 
all the country round. Had she not sat to a great artist 
for her portrait, and had not many others of less note 
tried to depict the fair Carlotta’s charms! Then, too, 
we should lunch fm the garden beneath the shadows of 
the vine and fig tree, attended by this peer of contadinas, 
and, if we chose, we should ride home fn the ox-cart 
drawn by beautiful milk-white ‘‘bove” with great 
spreading horns. 

That we chose to do so goes without saying, and so 
with impatience we walted for the morrow when these 
anticipated pleasures should become realities 

In the meantime pencils were sharpened and blank 


leaves in sketch books searched out, if perchance the | 


gods should assist us to catch a line of Carlotta’s face. 
Tbe morning rose glorious, and merrily we set forth in 
a large open carriage, which would contrast strangely 
with the humble vehicle in which we were to return at 
evening. 

With a tremendous clatter of hoofs, greatly exag- 
gerated by the echoes rebounding from the tall, time- 
worn bulldings on either side of the narrow streets, and 
the’ marvelous whip-cracking so characteristic of the 
Italian Jehu, we dashed over the polished pavement 
and whirled round the corners, the foot-passengers flat- 
tening themselves against the walls or dodging into 


doorways to preserve life and limb from our swift 
wheels. 

Passing out of the Porta Romana, Jehu slackened his 
speed, for there was then no longer a gazing populace 
to be anpihilated by the splendors of his equipage, the 
speed of his horses, and the snapping properties of his 
whip ; and so, with minds more at ease as to our per- 
sonal well-being and safety, we were able to enjoy the 
sweetness of the morning air and tne gentle beauty of 
the passing scenes. After leisurely skirting the edge of 
a deep gorge lying between two of the promontory like 
points that stretch downward to the plain, then past 
olive gardens and pretty villas embowered in trees, and 
running wild with roses and jasmine, and sweet with 
almond and peach blossoms, we resched the Campagna, 
and soon turned off into rcugh by-roads and narrow 
lanes that were hedged in by hawthorn tangled with 
vines and white with blossoms. 

Crowning the top of a crumbling old wall, or up the 
side of a steep, stony bank, tall snapdragons reared their 
epikes of bloom in rich confusion of colore—deep crim- 
son, yellow, pate pink, and white. The fresh flelds of 
young crops were dashed with scarlet poppies, and 
yellow gorse made the sandy hill-slopes golden. 

Turning abruptly into a still narrower lene that led 
up a short, steep ascent through vireyards, we found 
ourselves at length at the padrone’s house standing 
upon a knoll embowered in flex trees—a typical Italian 
bouse, stuccoed, pink equare fist-roofed, with a square 
tower, and green Venetian blinds at the windows. 

There stood the Padrone himse!f, smiling us a welcome 
He had preceded us, and was waiting to usher us into 
the house, which, with all {t contained, was hospitably 
placed at our disposal for the day. The presiding 
genius was a hag-ish old peasant woman, the Mona 
Cescera, whose wrinkled, parchment visage became 
only more hideous as her smile of greeting disclosed the 
scattered ruins of a probably once perfect set of teeth. 
She bustied about good-humoredly, evidently already 
making p*eparations for our luncheon. The interior of 
the house was simple and unpretentious, if we except 
the entrance hall beneath the tower, where the walis 
covered with frescos representing a serles of unearthly 
landscapes were enough to produce a nightmare !n the 
beholder. Buta freecoed wall is dear to the heart of 
an Italian, and the Padrone informed us with evident 
satisfaction that it was the work of one of the peasants 
onthefarm. Wecalled to mind the fact that Glotto was 
once buta shepherd boy. Turning from such crude rep. 
resentat!ons, we fled to the little terraced garden, where, 
lo ! beyond where the vineyard at our feet sloped down- 
ward was a lovely picture painted by the Great Master- 
hand from Nature's most lavish palette. 

The many colored crops in the small, irregular, and 
curiously outlined flelds fitted together like mosatc ; 
not only shades of green and yellow, but fislds of a 
curious sort of crimton clover, which at that distance 
looked like the richest plush. Here and there a solitary 
stone pine stood majestic, while the dark spires of 
cypress trees arose sentinel like from beside the walls of 
@ monastery, or, grouped upon a little knoll, hid some 
cemetery or tiny chapel. 

Dispersed among tbe brilliant fields, one felt rather 
than saw ‘‘ the mystic, floating gray of olive trees,” and 
melting softly into sky and plain were the distant 
mountains, Mount Ridiofani discernible upon the 
horizon, with his mantle of snow nearly fallen off his 
shoulders. Over all, in the ineffable depths of blue, 
sailed fiseta of billowy clouds. 

The Padrone’s farm produced corn and wine and 
of], and no doubt it also flowed with mflk and boney ; 
for did he not show us his cattle, beautiful buffaloes 
whose soft, gentle eyes seemed to offer an apology for 
the dangerous appearance of their great black-tipped 
horns; and were there not fields of unsipped sweets 
lying ready for the bury bees that were improving ‘‘ each 
shining hour”! Ina building half under ground were 
the wine vats and the press, which in the coming 
vintage would again flow red with the blood of the 
grapes from the vineyards through which we had 
passed in coming. Al! these took more time to see and 
be explained by the Padrone in his mingled Italian and 
Euglish than it takes to tell it, so that, luncheon being 
announced, we were quite prepared to enjoy it. 


What a pretty sight met our delighted eyes as we re- 


turned to the garden and found the table spread beneath 
the vine! The large, thick leaves made an ample shade, 
and the sunbeams that filtered between them served to 
decorate the board. Before us lay the vineyard, the 
brilliant fields, the distant mountains ; beside us stood 
Carlotta ready to serve us; and she was a beauty. She 
had a full, strong, shapely figure, dark, expressive eyes, 
a rich sunburnt complexion and glowing cheeks, black, 
waving hair, and teeth like pearls. Could {t be possible 
that time, and perhaps years of toil and hardship, would 
transform her into the image of that ogre, the Mona 
Cescera her mother! Would she have ever captivated 
all ‘the coniadini with her charms? Alas that human 
beauty should b3 so transitory in that lovely land where 
all else is baautiful even in age and decay! The meal 


was quite simple, as indeed {t shcu!d have been to pre 
serve the fitness of things—save the three kinds of wine 
wich our hospitable host pressed upon us that we 
might test the superfor qualities of his vintage. There 
was the coarse, dark rye bread of the peasants, fresh 
and good, albeit with the usual acidity ; a dish of salt 
codfish, palatably prepared by the Mona Coescera: new 
potatoes, and the indfspensable salad tossed in the 
sweetest oll, and freshly baked little sweet cakes, and 
cheese and Icquats. With the characteristic good-fel- 
lowship existing between I tallan master and servant, the 
Padrone entered into conversation with Carlotta, bring- 
ing the ready blushes to her cheeks by chaffing her 
about Guissepe, her lover, and bade her show us her 
engagement ring. for she was to bs married shortly. 

In the intervals between the psrsing of bread and 
butter she made flying trips to the flower-beds, and we 
were each presented with a buach of roses which paled 
before the roses in her own red cheeks. With charm- 
ing naiveté she asked us to go with her later in the after- 
noon to her mother’s cottage, where she would show us 
her Lares and Penates. 

In the meantime the stables were to be visited, where 
the unconsciously mirth-provokirg donkeys stood in 
solemn dignity. 

Beppo, the farmer, led out his especial favorite for our 
admiration, and—oh, tbat I should reveal it !—upon the 
page designed to bear the lines of Carlotta’s beauty 
was traced a donkey’s head. But who could resist the 
potent epell of those expressiva ears. those beseeching 
eyes, and that ead mouth! Such a lively interest was 
manifested by Beppo and his whole family in the mak- 
ing of the portrait, from ten year-old Pletro, who 
engaged the donkey in ejaculatory conversation, down 
to the ‘‘ bimbo” in swaddling clothes, that we became 
very good friends, and it ended in our going up to their 
dwelling, which consisted of three rooms over the stable, 
reached by an outer stairway which terminated upon a 
passage or balcony upon which the rooms opened. The 


roof projected over it, and a rude rail along the edge 


served as a guard and as the receptacle of the character- 
istic red or yellow bed-cover, articles of clothing or bits 
of bright rags which in Italy ever filuminate windows 
and balconies, and make bright points of color. 

The overhanging roof deepened the already dark, 
emoky interior, where, upon first entering, one could 
discern only the bright gleam of copper vessels hanging 
on the walls, and a few glowing coals upon the hearth 
indicated where the great fireplace yawned ; the effect 
was quite Rembranterg ie. 

It was now time to accompany Carlotta to her home ; 
so, setting out with her down the jane through the vine- 
yard, we walked a half mile or more, gathering as we 
went the great long heads of crimson clover from the 
fields which lay quite open to the road. Presently she 
pointed out a knoll crowned with cypress trees rising 
out of the fields. There was her home; but we could 


see nothing but the trees till we climbed the rough, steep. 


footpath and came sudden)y upon a small stone cottage 
attached to the side of a little chapel ; these. with the 
trees, nearly covered the top of the hillock. A hen with 
a brood of young chickens manifested great delight at 
Carlotta’s return, and flocked noisily about the door as 
we entered: There were three rooms in the cottage ; 
the one which we entered was the Jargest. At one 
side was the large fireplace and black, open-mouthed 
chimney ; a crane, with an iron ketile upon it, hung over 
a heap of dead ashes upon the hearth, which was ralsed 
a few inches above the uneven stone floor. Brightly 
polished copper utensils hung on the smoke-stained 
walls; a table and a few quaintly fashioned wooden 
chairs and stools formed the furniture of the room. 
Carlotta led the way up a steep stair to the two re- 
maining rooms, Eich contained a neatly made bed, 
with coarse coverings, and rising half way to the cell- 
ing ; to get Into them must have required a gymnastic 
feat ; over the head of each was a little cross of woven 
palm-leaves. The inner chamber was Carlotta’s. From 
an old hair chest, studded with brass nails, she pro- 
duced her holiday hat—iudeed, her only one ; and {t was 
a wonderful hat, a fine and very broad-brimmed Leg- 
horn straw, with a bow and ends of white satin ribbon 
at the back that reached half way to her feet. It was 
not surprising that she was pleesed to show it, for she 
must have been fortunate, and envied of her class, to 
possess such width of brim and length of ribbon—these 
constituting the height of elegance in a contadina’s 
costume ; but it was no passing fashion, for it will 
doubtless serve future generations as it has those of 
the past and present. With pretty artlessness she put 
it on her head, to show how becoming {t was, and how 
she posed for the ‘* great artist” when he painted her 
portrait. There was her rosary to admire, and her 


necklet of coral beads, and there were the rolls of linen 


she had woven in preparation for her marriage. Wohile 
we ware absorbod fo aimiring the treasures in the chest. 
an ominous souad reached from the adj >inlag cham.- 
ber, which, {nvestigatlon, was fouad to prooead 
from the hen andchickrsn3, watch hai foaal thate way 

up the stairs,and walch had maio the(to thom) — 
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ful discovery of a sack of corn {n a corner of the room. 
Wii2 meracing flourlshes of an immense old blue 
cotton umbrella, tled round its middle with a string, 
Carlotta scattered them, some flying cut the window 
and some down the stairs. In the midst of this dénoue- 
ment we also went down, ard, stopping to take a key 
{from the wall, Carlotta Jed the wsy through a short, 

derk pastage, and, unlocking & heavy door, ushered us 
into the little chapel just at the sice of the altar. 

~The eare of this sanctuary, Cedicated to St. Catherine, 
the patron saint of Siena, was her pleasant tesk, and her 
devotion showed !tself in the spotless linen altar cloth 
bordered with lsce of her own crccheting, and the 
bouquets of fresh wild flowers that stood on each side 
of a rude picture of the blessed saint. Above hung & 
ghastly cruc fix. Throwing open the outer door, Car- 
lotta bade us look at Siena in the distance. How 
grandly the rose up out of the plain, with her palaces 
and towers in silhouette against the sky all red and gold 
with the setting sun! Weastood entranced till warned 
by the lateness of the hour that {t was time to reiurn to 
the spot at which we were gezing jn the enchantment 
which the hour and distance lent. With farewells and 
hearty wishes for Carlotta, who had given us tuch a 
pleasant insight into her simple life, we turned toward 
the farm to find the ‘‘ bove” yoked, and Beppo, with a 
whip-lash several ysrds long coiled up in his hard, 
reac y to conduct us bick to Siena. 


The primitive cart was like a great wicker basket 


on wheels, being made of some kind of p!lable wood or 
osiers woven in and out between stakes fastened in the 
wooden floor. It was open behind like a charfot, and 
the two wheels being placed very far back made 
it slant downward very decidedly when the unbarked 
pole was attached to the yoke. Beppo had conslder- 
ately placed a bench inside, so that when we found 
standing impossible we might sit down. 

Either situation was rather precarious; but when we 
indulged in the latter luxury we were threatened with 
sliding out at the back, and the high front hid from our 
view all except the horns of the beautiful animals that 
were patintly drawing us slong. Beppo trudged 
merrily at the side or behind his jolly cariful, unfur!- 
ing yards. f his whip most dexterously, with snaps and 
cracks over our heads at the plodding beasts. At last 
his ceascle:s ¢ jaculations, grunts, and appeals to all the 
saints in the calendar had the ¢ffect of once starting 
them on a gentle trot, which pioved so disastrous to our 
cquilibrium that we were forced to beg for the snail's 
pace. At length we were creping up the heights 
beneath the walls of the town, and, fearing lest the 
manner of our return should make us more consplic- 
uous than our nofsy Jehu of the morning had done, we 
e1 joined Beppo to let us down at the Porta, and from 
there we humbly traced our way on foot. So ended a 
day made happy and memorable by the kind horpitality 
and simple e:j yment :fforded by our friends the 
Padrone, Carloita, and Beppo. 


THE CURE OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 
By M. J. F. 


A QUOTATION from Colonel Higginscn has been 
widely circulated in the newspapers, in which he 
maintaios that extreme nervousness is not a character- 
is\ic of women as distinguished from men. Th's state- 
ment is perfectly true; in fact, so true that I almost 
wonder Colonel) Higginson has been at such length to 
prove it. Nervous breakdowns on the part of business 
and professional men are extremely common. The 
reasons are not far toseek. Life goes on in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century with such a whirl, the 
wonder is that nervous breakdowns are not more com- 
mon than they are. The center of the nervous system 
is the brain. Whose brain in these days of intense 
mental and emotional ‘life, when electricity flashes the 
commotions of the world to every one’s break fast-table ; 
when «cience brings down the great stars within reach ; 
when new forms of belief are overturning the old ; 
when new methods of agriculture, manufacture, com- 
merce, are coming into vogue ; when new schemes of 
philanthropy are broached ; when wholly new polltt- 
cal and social problems confront u:—l ask, whose brain 
under these conditions can be other than intensely 
active? The strain is very, very great. Men suc- 
cumb to it on the right hand and on the left. How 
acutely they suffer after such a breakdown the writer 
of this can testify after a personal experience. The very 
worst feature of sucha breakdown is this: it leaves a 
man with all the impulses for action freshly upon him, 

but robs him of the power to act. His heart may be 
wiung with pity, but he cannot stretch forth a help. 

ing hand to the suffering. His ambition may be fired, 

but he must remain pasaive rather than attempt to real- 

{ze that ambition. His appetite for social life, books, 

music, travel, may be of the keenest, but he must gat- 

isfy that appetite, if at all, by most moderate morsels. 

. As the writer’s experience of the evils of nervous pros- 

tration was of several years’ duration, as it was solely | 


a trouble of the nerves, and as a measure of success 
has finally crowned his search for restoration to nervous 
power, he is moved to give some brief account both of 
the things that fatled to beaefit him and of those which 
did benefit him. No two cases of this kind are exactly 
alike, and remedies adapted to one case may not wholly 
be adapted toanother. Nevertheless, there is frequently 
so great a similarity that a case of cure, or partial cure, 
is worth describing. 

A prescribed remedy which in my own case did more 
harm than good was that of travel. In the case ofa 
man wealthy enough to take his servants, his fam{ly— 
so to speak, his home—with him, change of scene, of 
air, of food, which accompanies travel, may be a very 
great help. But if aman has not the wealth to do this, 
if his «experience be Jike mine, his traveling will make a 
bad matter worse. The lfarility to poor food ; to unat- 
tractive roomr, too hot or too cold, as the case may be; 
to delays ; to the meeting of uncongenfal strangers ; to 
crowded trains, and the innumerable small discom- 
forts that a man In health does not In the least mind, 
will preve serlous annoyances and discomforts to the 
traveler whose nerves are jaded. He will not sleep the 
better, but the worse. Thechances are that his diges- 
tion will not improve. He will fritter away strength 
rather than conserve it. If he goes toa health resort, 
the sight of the numerous invalids about him will be 
discouraging and depressing. Such at lesst were, in 
brief, the results of prolonged journeyings of the writer 
carried on both in Europe and America. If changeof 
air and of scene isimperatively needed, he would tug- 
gest that the patient select with great care the place, all 
things cor sidered, best adapted to his needs, and that he 
go there ,repared to stay, resolutely facing the discom- 
forts that attend this change in the first instance, in the 
determination to make the new place as homelike as 
poesible, 

Another remedy urged and reiterated almost inces- 
eantly by many friends and physicians has almost in- 
variably proved harmful. It is the idea of muscular 
exercise. Horseback riding and the care of a horse, 
work with the hoe and the rake and the spade fn a 
garden, light gymnasium exercise, were all tried over 
and again; the trials were the more persistent that my 
own temperament is naturally very active, and I was 
only too glad to follow suggestions of this kind. With 
one tingle exception, mentioned later, these attempts 
did more harm than good. [I feel like reiterating that 
statement, for I believe that a prescribed regimen of 
muscular «xerclse has been the bane of many men 
breaking down nervously. A score of {fluences in 
these days incite one to muscular exercise. Thomas 
Hughes and Charles Kingsley and their disciples have 
preached a genuine ‘‘ Gospel of muscular Christianity.” 
Muscle is so necessary in many of the practical details 
of life that a man without it feels as if he were a sneak, 
he must so constantly beg cff from doing little things 
which it seems unmanly nottodo. Nevertheless, if he 
be like the writer, the more resolutely he refrains from 


f everything in this directior, the more speedy will his 


recovery be. One physician, of blessed memory, was 
in my case a veritable prophet. I met him several 
years ago during a stay in tie “a dine Valley. 
He spent an hour or more (asking me questione, 
looked rae all over, and finally, with great delibera- 
tion and great earnestness, epoke as follows: ‘‘ One 
thing you must absolutely avoid ; that is muscular exer- 
cise. Among these Alpe you must give up all thought 


itself in so many ways, you have nothing left for ycur 
muscles. Your strength goes out through your eyes, 
your ears, your sympathies, your social feelings, 
through the very poresof your skin. To a person of 
your condition and your temperament, muscular exer- 
cise is well-nigh polsoncus.” 

No doubt the advice of this physician wiil sound, to 
very many of the readers of this, prepcsterous. It seems 
so to friends of mine to whom I have quoted it ; neverthe- 
less, more than six years af‘er the advice was given me 
I have to make the ststement that, with one exception, 
the more closely I have followed this advice the better 
I bave been since. Time and again I have acted con- 
trary to it, being urged thereto by friends and incited to 
the same by my own inclinations, I have tried light 
garden work ; I have tried the light-weight exercises in 
a gymnasium, etc. ; in every instance these experiments 
have been followed by unfavorable effects. Dyspepsia, 
sleeplessness, a great sense of deb lity, has followed 
them. The single exception which I make has beer the 
influence of the health lift apparatus. Here the amount 
of effort put forth is graduated to the weight of 4 p. und. 
The exercise consists simply in three or four even, steady 
lifts, with a rest of five minutes between the lifts. I 
think the effect of this has been beneficial and tran- 
quilizing to the nerves, but [ confined myself rigorously 
to fuur gentle lifts in the course of half an hour once a 
I-have spoken at length about my experience in the 
matter of muscular exerclse because I think the popular 


judgment on the subject, where it is a case of extremely 


| 
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of climbing, or evenof walking. Your vitality expends } 


weak nerves, {sa mistaken and often mischievous one. 
I understand tbat Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, 
who has had such marked success {n curing his patients 
of nervousness, shares the opinion’ I ¢ x preaa here, 

Turning now to the things that have benefited me, [ 
should mention as perhaps the most {mportant remedia 
agency to be—rest. To one who has not tried it there is 
often a most scothing {1 fluence to the nerves from sim- 
ply avoiding activity fora perfod. [ adhered for two 
years to the habit of two dally rests of an hour each, a 
about eleven o'clock ia the morning and five o’clock in 
the afternoon. I learned as a matter of experience that 
when [ had ‘‘an attack of nerves,’ when I felt go irrl- 
table I could bear the sight of no ons, when {t seemed 
as if life were one pro'onged hardship, as if everything 
were going wrong, and I felt half distracted tn conse- 
quence, that if I could get away to a q'let chamber, 
and; though not {n the least feellag fa igued, lle down 
and compe! myself to be qulet for an hour, I would often 
feel surprising rellef. I would regain the power to see 
life in {ts true perspective, with a great deal of bright- 
ness and happiness in it. My friends would seem not 
odious but attractive. A sense of p2ac3, tranquillity, 
and reassurance would taks possession of me. This 
idea also is cne, as I learn, of which Dr. We'r Mitchell 
makes the very grestest use. He has demonstrated 
what I have learned from experfence, that, in the case 
of a person prostrated nervously, the more rest the 
better. Digestion is better; sleep {1s more even and 
refresting at night. R2cuperation slowly, but surely, 
accompanies the habit of rest formed. The point I 
would insist upon specially is that it {3 often a thing 
most needed when J/east of all one’s own sensations teach 
him that he needa rest. 

Next fa {mportance after suffictent rest (and perhaps 
even before [ should placa, as necessary, ag 
hearty and nourishing a diet as the stomach will bear. 
Here again one {s confronted at every turn by the idea 
that a person cannot digest food who does not take 
bodily exercise. And again [ emphasize the exact re- 
verse a8 the truth {n so far as my own exparlence goes, 
Depleted nerves need to be amply fed by the blood, 
and blood {s made by food we eat. It {3 surprising to 
one trained to the other {dea to flad how the system will 
assimilate food when two-thirds of his time {3 speat In 
bed, restfully and qifetly. There may come special 
times, of course, when {t is necessary to diet. There 
were weeks, and even months, in my own case, when 
my morning mes! had to consist largely of oatmeal 
gruel. I discovered one thing, or rather a friend dis- 
covered it for me, of the very greatest importance in 
my own case, which was that [ slept far better for hav- 
ing dined at s‘x or seven o'clock in the evening rather 
than in the middle of the day. Here is another {dea the 
exact reverse of what I was brought up to. A light 
supper was supposed to be necessary to first-rate sleep 
among my New England ancestors. Of all the remedies 
tried for my sleepless condition of fivs years since, not 
one was more Important than that of eating a hearty 
dinner late in the day. Bya wehty dinner I do not 
mean heavy pastry, rich puddings, and so on, but I 
mean a dinner of soup, and fish, and beef or mutton 
with vegetables; after a meal of this description, even 
if I did le awake in the night, I was free from the 
terrible sensation of exhaustion and faintness which for 
years had been mycurse. [fa perlod of wakefulness 


came, I found {t most advantageous to have something 


at the bedside to eat in the night. 

A third important feature in my recovery of nervous 
strength was the being all [ possibly could in the open 
alr. After roaming thousands of miles {n search of 


health, I settled down on a little New England farm on 


the top of a high hill. I was out-of-doors three fourths 
of the time, and, contenting myself with the least posst- 


ble manual labor, made slow but quite steady ga'ns. The — 


temptation to work was incessant. To hoe the weeds 
in the garden, to pick up stones that encumbered the 
mowings, to spade {n the ashes around the apple trees, 
to card the horses—to do innumerable things of this 
kind was [I daily tempted. By slow degrees I schooled 
myself to let all such little jobs alone—contented my- 
self with directing the work of others {n the same direc 

tlon. Then it was that my progress was marked. At 
the end of nearly two years of life like this [ found my- 
seif better in all ways. Much rest, a nourishing diet, 
an open-air life—these three things greatly benc fited me. 
Another thing was wanting; namely, occupation for 
my mind. By degrees [ secured this on my farm. A 
New England farm will admit of an outlay in {ts man- 
agement of reading and planning and thought which 
few pecple are aware of. I bought catalogues «f the 
six leading seedsmen of the country, and studied them ; 
posted myself as to the choicest varieties of straw- 
berries, raspberries, cabbages, beans, peas, beets. Tyro 
that I was in this line, [ astoniehed the farmers about by 
the results of a few very simple experiments suggested 
in the seed catalogues. I raised corn the stalks of which 
were quite twelve feet high, and proud I was of it. 
From, three small potatoes of a cho’ce variety I ralsed 
ty actual measurement very nearly five bushels, (B K 
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Bliss gave me the hint for this; it was nothing more 
nor less than the very simple fact that you can ralre a 
hill of potatoes from one-balf or a third, or even 4 
quarter, of the single eye of a sound potato.) In the 
course of two years I so transformed an old mowing as 
to cut four tons of the best Eaglish hay to the acre in a 
single season. Not to dwell further on my experience 
on my farm, at the end of these two years my attention 
was drawn to a special subject in the line of business to 
which it seemed to me I was somewhat adapted. I 
have worked steadily at this subject for nearly three 
years since, and although the return to active life was 
accompanied by many discouraging circumstances, I 
persevered, and find myself much better for the ¢ ffort. 
It has been a most important thing for the nervous sys- 
tem that the brain has been healthily employed, and 
herein I find a fourth reason for restored nervous 
strength. 

1 should be unfaithful to myself, and only partially 
accuunt for my recovery, if I failed to mention a cer- 
tain mental influence which came into my life with 
great power, and which wonderfully cheered and stim- 
ulated me. I refer to the writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. I could do no justice at all in the limits of 
one paragraph to all the good I received from this 
cheerful poet, from this noble prophet. He taught 
me that, helpless and weak as I was, I could playa 
noble part and achieve a great victory. Some of his 
great sentence; loom before me as [ write, and my heart 
flushes with gratitude and pleasure as I recall how 
restorative they were in my hours of supreme need. I[ 
recall that marvelous introduction to Nature ; some of 
the sentences in that wonderful essay on the Oversoul ; 
the glorious suggestions that crowd the pages of the 
essay on Compensations ; the vitality that surcharges 
with life the essay on Power. These sentences lie side 
by side, in my mind, with some cf the utterances of 
the Old Testament prophets. My thought turns from 
them naturally to the 34th and 1031 and 116:h Psalms, 
and then returns gladly again. It would be {nappro-. 
priate here to enlarge more at length as to the restora- 
tive influence on my owa life of Emerson, and I well 
know that he does not appeal to many as he does to 
mé. But in the case of any nervous patient, let it not 
be deemed of slight importance that he have the right 
kind of intellectual nourishment. The large, cheerful 
pictures of human life which Walter Scott gives us ; 
the irresistible drollery of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’ and 
‘* David Copperfield ;” such music as is thoroughly in- 
spiriting and melodious ; entertaining pictures—any and 
all of these are temporarily healthful and often of great 
importance. I feel inclined in this connection to dis- 
tinctly discourage much reading of the daily papers, 
they chronicle so much of crime and mileery, and are 
frequently so ‘‘c ffensively partisan.” 

The preceding article, however great or slight its 
usefulness may be, has the merit of being a true 
account of methods and influences helpful in the 
restoration of a stubborn case of nervous prostration. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HORACE GREELEY. 


EpITED BY THE Rev. F. E Snow. 


New YORK, Sept. 23, 1840, 
OU will get this by my friend, Jas S Thayer, 
E:q , of our City, who visits your section on a 
stumping excursion. I have not heard him talk, but 
Thurlow affrms that 
** He’s a team 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too.’’ 
I hope he will give you a touch of his quality at Lit- 
tle Falls on Monday, and that. you will then prevail 
upon him to speak at Herkimer, Fairfield, and a few of 
your best stands. I think you will mark him O. K. 
Let me hear. At any rate show him the lions. 
Yours, H, GREELEY. 
P. 8. I bave bought and last night carried to Mr. L. 
Phillips at the Cortland House acopy of The Rose of 
Sharon,' enveloped and addressed to you. I did not 
see Mr. Phillips, but the bookkeeper safd he would 
give the R of 8.to him. Write me Monday evening 
how your affair at L. F. goes off and how Mr. 
Thayer does—-also, whether you have got the Rose. 1’m 
in a hurry. Yours, Horace GREELEY, 


New York, Sunday Eve., Noy. 20, 1840. 
Companion in Adversity / 

I have forgotten to write you for the last three mails 
to signify that a commission has been issued to the 
agent you recommended, but, as the commission has 
gone, and he has probably got it by this time, no matier. 
I write now to say the matter was promptly attended to, 
and if your Rassian friend will prove as good at getting 
subscribers as we will at tupplying them, why, then, you 
see we shall be getting rich in company. 


' Probably one of the annual publications of selected prose 
and verse so popular thirty or forty, years ago. 


But thatlido. Have you seen apy stray brother of 
mine hobbling along on one leg and a crutch, with a 
head like a yellow birch broom ? I hops ycu have, asl 
invited him to stop a night with you if he could make it 
convenient, and I ‘‘expect” he might be at your house 
this very night. I’m afraid I did not tell you to look 
at the cars for him; if not, you’ve missed a first-rate 
chance, for there’s more fun in him than can be got out 
of me. He isa backwoodsman, and a good Whig, and 
can beat Herkimer in hunting storiesand the like. I 
wish he had passed a night with you !f he has not, and 
will try to make him do so on his return. 

These is solemn times for Whigs—these is—but they’!! 
come round, see if they don’t. Locc-Focolsm! don’t 
know how to behave itself, and it can’t be ina better 
position for us than to have full swing. So we'll stand 
by and look.ona while. Ii’s easy and don’t cost. 

What can you do fora German Whig paper in your 
county ? We mean to start one and you must help it 
if possible. 

I’m going to be down at Saratoga Springs the first 
whole week in December, for to be tried by J. Fennl- 
more Cooper, E:q.*? I don’t think he’ll get much tallow. 
I’m lean about these daye. Wish you were to be there. 

I’ve been writing a Lecture. I’ve got a dczen invita- 
tions on hand, very flattering, only they don’t pay. I 
shall lecture for nothing this winter, and next I’ll strike 
for wages. I’ve written a'l the odd hours I could get 
for a week past on a Lecture that I shall perhaps get a 
little soap for and perhaps none. Tat don’t pay, does 
it ? 

If you should get this Tuesday, as you must, just look 
at the cars that one nicht to eee if there is any N. B. 
Greeley there L’ll thank you. He'll certainly have 
passed before the next day—I think to-night. 

Last night I was scra‘ching away on my Lecture till 
10 pM. when I got through, and going down on my 
way home, I found myself hard up against two oak 
folding doors, locked on t’other seide. The Clerk had 
supposed nobody above and had shut up. Sol bad to 
come back, fix my fire, read tili I was tired, and then 
try to sleep, which was the only foolish psrt of the 
business. It was bitter cold; the fire wouldn’t more 
than half burn, and a bed of newspaper files and no 
blanket was not the thing. I wasted several hours jn 
hard trials, and then turned on the gas, built a wood 
fire and went to reading again. This I followed till 
half past 7, when I was let out. I am as gocd as the 
wheat all day nevertheless. [: {is better than card-play- 
ing all night, Icharge ye! TZhat gives a headache and 
a fogginess of perception. 

The Colt® tragedy, the Webbcase, &>.—but I haven’t 
time to speak of them. Webb is Seward’s evil gentfus, 
and now he {s aboutto kill him by imposing the neces- 
sity of pardon. Yours, H. GraeELEY. 


York, Sept. 21, 1841. 

I haven’t got but one item of news for you, and that 
I'll put in my first paragraph—to wit, expect me to make 
a call by the Railroad on Sunday. Isn’t that news? 
You see l’m going up to Utica to attend and report 
Mc Leod’s* trial, and perhaps to stay to the State Con- 
vention ;* so that I kinder reckon 1’! start Saturday 
night and stop a few hours with you and your lady. 
So chalk your name on your hat and stand by when the 
Day Line comes in, though I may fail to come, after 
all. I mean to do it, however. Will you just look 
round and see how I shall best get on to Utica by 9 the 
next morning ? 

And now about the subject matter of your letter; I 
can’t promise a p'ece to any stranger, nor do I think I 
could giveone. Didn’t you in your younger days use to 
read in Skripter that ‘‘ It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to the dogs”? Why don’t you 
rap the snouts of the loafers who want to crowd into 
this City to eat out the substance of cur poor devils? 
I always try all I can to give work to our regular 
Yorkers (though I can’t do it once where I am asked 
three times ;) but as to country shoats, I don’t feel like 
encouraging them to come here. Ought I to doit, with 
my experience and yours before me? You know better. 
So just say to your Uiica friend that I have no place to 
give, and very seldom have a vacancy; but if I had I 
have a dczen promises on my hands now—so must de- 
cline. Will ye? 

I haven’t any news, didn’t I tell ye? We all get 
along well here, though as thick as three in a bed. I 


‘See Webster for the definition of this term. 

*A libel suit. Verdict, $200 for the plaintiff. See Greeley’s 
Recollections, pp. 261-263. 

* John C. Colt,of New York, was tried in 1841 and found 
guilty of the murder of Samuel Adams, but committed suicide 
before his execntion could be carried out. 

‘In 1837 a party established themselves on an island in the 
Niagara River as a basis of opera‘ions against Canada. The 
steamer ‘‘Caroline’’ ran between the ftsiand and the shore 
assisting the enterprise. The steamer was burned on the night 
of December 30, 1687, and Alexander McLeod, a British subject, 
was arrested for complicity in her destruction. He was tried 
in 1841, and the verdict was, Not guilty. See Benton’s *‘ Thirty 
Years in the U. 8. Senate,’’ Vol. IL., p. 286, 

* At Syracuse. 


have got a capita business partner ; the Weekly Trib- 


une ' promises well, and I have great hopes of by-and- by 
earning something. By the way, you must publish our 
Prospectus and puff the Weekly strong. It must be a 
good paper for your meridian. 

Have you choked the People’s Advocate for me yet ? 
If not, do it this week. Do make the scoundrel give an 
excuse for not settling with me, and a promise that he 
will speedily do so at least. I defy Richard Adams 
Locke with Sir John Hersnel's strongest tallow-scoop, 
to discover a meaner man on any planet than that 
same ——. : 

Well, we have concluded to have a fight with John 
Tyler ;* { didn’t advise it, but since it has been agreed 
on I go in for itthoroughly. Wecan only get thrashed, 
at the least, and we should get that if we temporized. 
So here goes fora fight! But don’t let’s say so much 
about John Tyler as the Regulation and Improvement 
of the Currency, which the Whigs are struggling for, 
and rally every man for the fight. You must not lose 
the Fourth: District Senator, and yet you will if you 
don’t fight desperate hard for him. | 

Time files. Yours, &c. (specially the &- ) 

H. GREELEY. 


Friday night, Oct. 8, 1841. 

I with you had come up to Syracuse, though you 
would bave been bored some. We did just right on 
the main point, shook John Tyler over the warm place, 
but didn’t go for to say that he should be chucked in 
just yet. We leave him space for repentance, and tell 
him how to go to work about it. I[en’t that right? I 
think the spirit, clearness, and force of the Declaration 
suit you. 

But to the pint; I spent a good deal of time elec- 
tioneering for your Senator, and I think I did him 
good. I talked very coaxingly to influential gentlemen 
from nearly every county ; the St. Lawrence promised 


fair; Clinton will go for you straight; and so I think 


will all the North. Washington hasn’t the ghost of a 
chance ; Culver wants it, and that will use up Lee and 
himself. Montgomery will claim it for two—Averill 
and Arnold—neither the beginning of fit for it, and 
each without a chance. Your greatest danger {s from 
Fulton, which will present Frothingham, a good man— 
I apprehend personally stronger than Underwood. You 


must be wise, be very earnest but not factious. and 


don’t promi:e too much. You must make the North 
feel safe on the Internal Improvement question. You 
must send your strong men over to convention—Ford 
and Petrie, &c., and I think not ——. I hear men 
swearing that his unpopularity will hurt anybody. I 
think Weed will help you a little cautiously. Now go 
it, and don’t act badly if you miss, but roll out the 
County if you succeed. I have sworn that you will 
bring it down to 8 or 900. 

I can’t come down to you Sunday ; have too much to 
do here. Should like to drop down at 9 tc-morrow 
night, but don’t suppose that I can get cff. Suill, it’s 
possible. Look down for me, but don’t expect me. 

The McLeod case drags its slow length wounded- 


snakishly* along. The testimony will be closed to-— 


morrow night ; the talking probably on Monday night : 
and the verdict will be given some time during that 
night. It will be Not Guilty, to a dead certainty and 
the loss of one hat to your servant. To day’s defence 


knocks the prosecution into a cccked hat; it can’t re- 


cover. McLeod isa lew-lived Tory scoundrel, but he 
didn’t help burn the Caroline. That’s flat. 
We had a smashing ha!l-storm here to-day ; it broke 


lots of glass and covered the streets an inch deep, and 


has not all got off yet. 
Mind you give me my fodder when I come down. 
Go cff, loafer, here’s a sixpence worth. Besides, I 


have been reporting in Oourt till 9 o’clock, bored with 
various loafers since, and the clock strikes ten. I must 


write home yet. By-by. 


New York, Feb. 2, 1843, 

I ain’t got no time to write you, but yet I must, ’cord- 
ing toorder. You see I was hurried to death in ’York, 
worked all to pieces, had no rest day nor night, while 
that everlasting Colt’s trial was in progress, which was 
about a fortnight. Well, Saturday morning I caught 
my trunk and ran, leaving Raymond to report the last 
day of the trial and the ¢ flice to take care of itself, sure 
that it would bring up in the course of Sunday. (I writ 
a lot of things for it, but pot that stupid article on the 
defeat of the Bankrupt Repeal bill.) I took.the Bridge- 
port boat (7 a m ). the Housatonic Railroad (1 pm ), the 


Albany Stage at Canaan (7 P m.), and the next morning 


at half past 5 I rolled into this City, thoroughly fumi- 
gated by infernal tobacco-smokers, and like-to-have- 
been upset at various times, but waen’t. I went round 


*The first number of the “Tribune’’ was published on the 
morning of April 10, 1841. 

* President Tyler, though elected as a Whig, broke with his 
party soon after his succession to the Presidency. 

* This characteristic Greeleyism was undoubtedly suggested 


| by the line: ‘* And like ajwounded snake drags its slow length 
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to four hotels to get in, but couldn’t, there was such a 
perfect gorge of Loco-Foco ¢ flice seekers, who are here 
in stacks, a8 voracious as Pharaoh’s lean kind, and 4 
great deal plentifuler. At last I got liberty, through 
much persuasion, to set my trunk into a bar-room, and 
started «ff to find Jones’s house (our friend George’: ) 
which I found a little past 6, penetrated the interlor, and 
laid myself down on a sofa, and when I awoke he was 
sitting down to breakfast. Nextday I moved over here 
to Thurlow’s, where I have the run of the parlor, to say 


nothing of the kitchen, and am busy a part of the time 


in concocting a Lecture which I am to spout before the 
Y. M Ass. on Friday evening. It is to be a pretty good 
thing per.se (between you and }), but it is pretty badly 
written so far, and I shall murder it in delivery in 
course. If you'll come down, I'll disburse to buy you 
a ticket, so you can hear for a Jittle or nothing—say $6, 
or such a trifis. Don't walt for a better offer, but come 
along. But walt till I puff the Lecture a little more 
before you say nc. It is to be a rip-staver, of the ultra- 
school, Transcendental, Grahamite, Tee-total, and, if 
you'll agree to come, 1’ll throw in a eprinkle of Aboll- 
tlon. Won’t that pay ? | 

[ ain’t got no news, ‘xcept what {’ve put into the 
Try-bune and so squandered. But that are paper is 
going to look tall, when it gets its new gownd on, mind 
Itell ye. isn’t it the yaller flower of the forest when 
I’m at home and lsy myself out on it? U no it fs. 

You asked me questions about several things and 
people ; but I've forgot ’em. Oh—that $2 got safe into 
my Sub-Treasury, and thence out again through the dis- 
bursements of the contingent fund, with great regularity 
and expedition. It is O. K. 

Troy is full of bankruptcy. George Jones {s here 


- gelling newtpapers at the Marble Pillars under the 


Museum ; and making money hand over fist. He will 
be mighty glad to stable and fodder you while kere, if 
you ever come. 

Ain’t cur friend in a 4 tight place. I hope we shall 
get him back, howaomever. That gcing after wool {fs 
rather prejudicial to one’s fleece—haven’t you had occa- 
sion to observe ? | 

You loafer, I must stop this gabble, or I shall lose 
the Mail on other letters. 

Yours, so-so-ish, H. GREELEY, 
At the State Printer’s. 


ALBANY, March 30, 1842. 

I can’t git no time to write down in York, ‘cause I 
have so much quill-driving to do, so I have just popt up 
here again to do up certain matters and things. I got 
up here Monday morning and go down to-night, hav- 
ing meantime written a saucy Report for our Home 
Industry convention next week, sundry editorials, includ- 
ing a puff of Gris’s book! for the Journal, a stack of let- 
ters, and done considerable lobbying with the Legisla- 
ture—I hope to good purpose. When I write up this 


letter, [ shake hands and am off. 


Talking of Gris’s book—there {s no mistake about it. 
The Reverend sinner has concocted the best compilation 
of American poetry ever thought of. It is not quite 
perfect ; and I have had to stand over him, or he would 
have got into it the doggerel of loafers who treated him 
to good dinners, &c., &c., but there has hardly a line of 
such gone in. The most beastly thing he has done {s to 
put in nine pages of Park Berjamin’s, while several 
better poets are turned cff with two orthree. He has 
been restricted with the writings of Halleck and one or 
two others, but generally he has been allowed to take 
what he liked and he has availed himself judiciously 
of the privilege. He has twenty pages of Whittier 


(nearly all he has written but Moll Pitcher and Niggei- | 


ition), with all of Brainard’s worth keeping, all cf 
Sprague’s, most of Dana’s, Holmes, Sands’s, a gcod 
part of Bryant’s, the best part (not the most, however) of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s, &c., &c. Geo. P. Morris goes inio 
the Appendix, after having been put into the body of 
the work ; so does Chas West Thompson, Catherine H. 
Waterman; &:, &c. It makes over 500 pages, splen- 
didly papered and printed. It’sa great thing, whatever 
may be said of the Reverend Editor ; and I've agreed 
with Gris that he iso get an extra copy, at the /owest 
wholesale price, which I am to make you a present of, 
if you'll takeit. Send down to me next week. By the 
way, can’t you send some delegates down to our Home 
Industry National Convention? Speak to the paper- 
maker folks at the Falls, and tell them they ought to be 
bere at avy rate, as their business goes to smash {f the 
tariff goes down to twenty percent. Can’t you make 
some of ‘em pay your expenses down as a delegate ? 
Try. 

We're going to carry the State next Fall, if thiags go 
right here, and your friend Luther’ is to be Governor. 
Keep up good heart, and see. Mind you, Herkiaer 
County policy don’t sult the Ycung Lion of the West— 
no nor the bull-pup of the South-West neither, as you'll 


1 Dr. Rufus W. Griswold's ** Poets and Poetry of America,”’ 
(Philadelphia, 1842), for many years the standard compilation of 
American poetry. 

® Probably Lather Bradish. 


see next fall if the Canals and Raliroads are all let go 
by the board. 

We're like enough to carry the City this Spring if my 
friend Bishop Hughes’ School bill don’t pass, as it is 
pretty certain now it won't. If it does, the chance 
is the other way. 

We're doing middling well in The Tribune now, 
though money comes awful hard from the country and 
there is no currency beyond Buffalo and Lancaster. 
That’s bad for us. Our Clty business would be better 
if we were apart, and owned presses of our own, as we 
mcan to anon. The Tribune isa pretty saucy sheet, 
any how, and licks the City reporting Lectures, &c. 

Yours, HorRAcE GREELEY. 

P. 8. Write soon and bring it. Though I shan’t be 
able to look at you between meals. But come. 

H. G. 


New York, June 4, '42. 

I have but a minute to answer yours of Thursday, 
which is just at hand. I ehall leave here this evening, 
Heaven smiling, and mean to pass Herkimer inthe Day 
Train on Friday next. Now I can’t stop—Don’t ask 
me—but I will try to bring your typeses and a heap of 
news from everywhere, and you must come out to the 
cars and ride up with me to Ulica, taking the evening 
train down again. That’s the ticket, even if I pay for 
it. You can easily be in such a fix as tospare yourself 
a half day, and we can have an hour or two in Utica. 

Nothin’ more to write Have I sent you a copy of 
the Library Edition «f my Poems? not in Rufus, I 
reckon—wal, if 1 hain’t, ax me fcr one when you see 
me. The paper (three letter sheets) is very good ; the 
print decent ; the Poetry exceasively middlin’. 

You have my Lecture, hain’t ye ? 

Thurlow is making an ass of himself about a Bank 
out of hatred to Clay. Give him a quiet dig,—say by 
copying my article which will be in Monday’s paper. 

3 H. G. 


N. York, March 8, 1843, 


Pupil of Orator Abby : 

l’ve been sick for three weeks, and ought now to be 
abed ; but I can’t spare the time. I lost sight of my 
letters for a fortnight (part of the time abed, last week 
nearly soin Boston) ; and only on Sunday looked into a 
hatful, which Iam now trying to answer. I spent a 
week with —— and his new wife when in Boston. 
—— ain'ta Solcmon, by some, but he {fs a pretty clever 
fellow, and goes in for Associatior, though with a good 
many crankums of hisown. I didn’t see much there, 
as J was sick, and the weather a slight improvement 
on Greenland. 

We are golng to {issue a work on Oregon shortly, 
which 1’i! send you and want you totalk for. I think 
itrich Seeanextract in tomorrow’s Tilbune. We 
shall get out an Agricultural work soon after that I 
know 1s of great worth, and IJ] send you that. I wish 
you were at the Falls,and would eell such good things 
of this sort. You might make some change by it. 

I hope you aint afraid that Abby Kelly will kill 
Har: y Clay yet a while. She would be glad to, but 
can’t come fit. If Abby will only get as many Locos 
as Whigs tosign her pledge, well end good, only the 
sarpents would..’t stick to it, and our yeese would—that’s 
the mischief of it. But you jest stand back a spell, and 
see Harry come up on the last quarter of the racc—he’ll 
come out ahead of the kinderhocd pony yet, but he 
won't expect to be set forward a great deal by D!im- 
eyed Herkimer. Don’t think the Whig ship surren- 
dered before she has b:guwn to fight. I reckon you'llsee 
her set about it next year. 

I’m glad Abby puts {t to you droll—sarves you right 
for going afier her all over the lots. No man should be 
asked to do 80 much for nothing. 

We aln’t doing nothing here but asterting an Assccla- 
tion,’ and that we will do this year if Parscn Miller 
‘‘lets up” about the world com/ng to her beam ends. 
That would bother us—for the rest, we shall try to tske 
care. I've more faith in Asscclation for abolishing 
Slavery even, than in all the Abolfifon lecturers, Ab»y 
fucluded, from Garrison to ——. See who is right. 

I’m so sick I must stop—and go to writing something 
else. I’ve a bad earache and trouble in the left side of 
my head—the sad remains of an abominable cold which 
has nearly keeled me up. Rivers frozen up and busl- 
ness dull. We're doing fair with The Tribune. Show 
youréelf this way when convenient. 


Yours, H. GREELEY. 


New York, May 16, 1843. 

I ain’t no time to write, and have a d: 23n folks I must 
write to, but 1 want you to understand that I cant go 
your z'g zag way to Boston. Cause why? Ain't got 
no time ; ain’t got no disposition ; have got a free ticket 
to Boston by the straight road and can’t go any other. 
V is rather an tmportant sum tc me now-a-days, when I 
owe & many such, and pay ’em off about as fast as 


1 Greeley was something of a Socialist. He strongly advo- 
vated, and labored to introduce {nto this country, Fourler’s sys- 


tem of industrial association. 


that frog didn’t jump out cf the well. I must take 
are. 

You can stay here fust as long as ycu please, and I’ve 
gol a first-rate boarding-house at your service (No. 42 


Vesey St.), and then we’ll meet again In Boston, but not 


to much purpose. You see my yf is thereabouts; and it 


takes both of my hands to walt upon one woman, and 
then it’s hard work. 1 shan’t more’n get a chance to 
nod at ye, up some’rs by Bunker. It’s all ycur fault, 
for you might have goue or come by the straight road. 
I think now you’d better come down late, go straight to 
Boston from this ’ere, and come back by wey of-Conn’t, 
coming up to Springfield by the Great Western, and re- 
turning thither when you have bored ycur Conn’t rel- 
alives superabundantly. I don’t know, however, but 
that would make more travel and trouble. Anyhow, I 
can’t go to Conn’t, on my way to Boston, but will try 
to elevate the goose you speak of, and steal a half day 
to go with you to Greenwood. ButIam go buried up 
in Sylvania’ movements and work in general that I am 
all but druv crazy. 

Look here, sinner ! do you want to know suthin’? If 
you do, just beg or berrow Carlyle’s Past and Present; 
there’s been no work containing so much Gospel since 
the days of John the Beloved I have read it all oncet, 
a good deal of it twice or more, and will go without 
sleep but I'l] have one or two more readings of it. It 
does te|] folks more truth than they have ever yet known, 
depend on’t. Get the bock. 

Heathen ! get Weed, as you come down, to help you 
look out some better place. You loaf considerably, and 
don’t Know how to make money or keep it (my own 
bothers, to a turn) and therefore ought to get a better 
place than Herkimer. You'll weke up there some cold 
morning and find yourself starved to death.. Then you'll 
wish you'd put out before the storm came on. If you 
ain’t doing better than I think, you’d better quietly look 
out fora new equatting-place and be picking up pine 


| Knots to'run away by the light of. 


Ain’t got no news. Weare doing decently with The 
Tribune ; though not making the thousands that the 
public is good enough to suspect usof. (It takes a good 
many sense to make a $1 900, let alone $10 000) We 
are going to try to do a large business, printing Political 
and other useful works at no price, but have not yet got 
abcut it. Just put in the Adv’t of our Clay, &., any 
that you please, and call for the books when you get 
here. Say a word about our publications generally. 
What's become of your nineteenth Agent? Is he just 
like the eighteenth before him ? 

Letter from —— yesterday. He’s Superintending 
the Schoo!s of Orleans Co. and studying Law. Wants 
to know {f he could. get into business in York. I shall 
recommend him to go to cutting bushes—a much more 
satisfactory business than eetting neighborhoods to 
quarreling with each other fn order to pick their 
pockets. 

Capital weather we have. : 

Yours, somehow, H. G. 

P. 8. Vl try to go to Greenwood with you. I never 


yet have been there, First visit of the season to the 
Batlery last even'ng. 


Aug. 21, 1843. 

Don’t scold me for delsy or inattention, for I have 
done my best. I have been on Grand Jury from Tues. 
day to Tuesday ; at Newark to speak Tuesday even- 
Ing ; all day yesterday going to, at and coming from a 
Whig Convention at Bordentown, N. J. (24 miles from 
Philadelphia ;) got here at 12 last night and had to work 
tard two hours on Election Returns, &c , and havenow 
a hatfull of letters to answer, which ought not to be 
delayed.- I bave attended to your business as soon as 
[ could and as wel), and hope what I have done will 
answer, though you and —— are both too close fora 
while man to trade with. I think, however, there is 
little danger that you will cheat each other. 


As to writing fcr you, I will some if I can, but I can’t 


say a word calculated to hurt our noble Harry Clay. I 
don’t look at things just as ycu do, and I consider him 
less of a slave-holder than many a man who never spoke 
to a Nigger—less at heart than almost sny of our public 
men. He must, he will be our candidate for President 
—there is no better man—none beside that the Whigs 
will lift afingerfor. If I write for you, it will be to show 
that the Whigs have no other way but to support him ; 
that the best interests of the cause of Liberty require ft. 
If the Abolitionists would just all together vote for him, 
and then address him as a friend, asking his aid to abol- 
ish Slavery, I am sure they would advatrcs their cause 
more than any way. But that would not make Gerrit 
Smith and Alvan Stewart great men, and it wiil not be 
done. 

I méan to go to the Universalist Convention this year, 
and get resolutions passed advocating my sort of Anti- 
Slavery. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


' Barly in 1843 a band of Soclalistic pioneers went from New 
York to Pike County, Pa., where they purchased a tract of 2,300 
acres for a co-operative farming enterprise. The tract was 
named Sylvania. The enterprise lived but two years. 
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MY BALSAM PILLOW. 
By C. ELy. 


O you think you know what is in my balsam 

pillow? Shake it up a little, and now tell me 
What ! nothing but the balsam itself—very bristly, if 
fragrant, and in a turkey-red cover sewed with coarse 
thread ? And do you think just that could refresh a 
tired body, and soothe to sleep a mind weary with dis- 
quieting thoughts or work ? 

That pillow is full to overflowing of days in the 
mountains—of solitary lolterings-down sunny roads— 
of long, still hours in the pungently-fragrant woods—of 
jaunts across a sm oth Jake—and of one up.ifiing walk 
on a holy Sabbath afiernoon. 

That balsam, now dry and crumbling, grew in many 
places, and was gathered under varied circumstances. 

There is one littl: spray that was picked on a bright, 
cold day, when the tinvling atmosphere set us ali alive, 
and parties from far and near started {a eearch of bal- 
sam. It was then arrayed in living green, and almost 
visibly beckoned us to approach. 

Ono another day the sun shone verv warm, and we 
sought the refuge of the cool woods Roecitning on the 
soft, aromatic ground, we gazod lazily and iong up 
through the tall trees at the blue sky; the ‘‘ dolce far 
niente” was perfect—and that duy we gathered only a 
few low-lying sprigs. 

One glorious Sunday afterroon a friend and I took 
our “solitary” way (39 ‘‘ one” are we) down a road qul'e 
new to us. A happy soug was on my lips as we 
walked along, and the refrain, ‘‘I will sing of my Re- 
deemer,” is vocal in some of that balsam there; and 
I picked one spray to make its music in my ears 
to-day. 

Then one dsy, when my mood acccrded with gray 
skies and chilling winds and rain, and I could bear the 
burden of my thoughts no longer, I scught the woods 
again, alone, knowing wel! no other human being would 
seek the same retreat I satin the forest, protected ‘by 
the roof of a hut, the rain fa!!ing heavily about me, and 
I felt that I was alone witn Godcna mountain! The 
memorial of that hour fs in a little bit of balsam picked 
in the rain. 

And do you see thst, if hard, this isno pillow of stone 
under my head at night; yet it does open Heaven to 
me, and by it I climb invisibie ladders into Paradise. 


GRET’S STAR. 
II. 
By ALEXANDER L. KINKEAD. 


O the ast »nishmert of everybody. Margaret Piper 
married Sth Reed. Her parents though cha- 
grined, did notoppose her’ R-so!ved to live within her 
husband's means, she began housekseptog onan econom- 
ical basis. was proul yet humole. He waselated 
that she returned his | »ve, yet felt unworthy of her 
affection. 

The little house on G 5 ree’ paradles to him. 
Gret was its sunshine, Gret was is melody. Sae sang 
aud laughed, and S:th constantly was trying to deter- 
mine for himself wiich was the sweeter, her lauzh or 
her song. 

** There never wa3 nothin’ either of them. There’s 
more music in ‘em than fn the ring of my hammer when 
it's dancin’ on the anvil ”’ 

One day, withou® warning, a cloud di:pelled the sun- 
shine, silenced the song, and Lushei the laugh. Seth 
came home: in the evening, and found the shadow and 
He cauzht his breath and staggered. 
The strong man, wno bad knocked Job Myers down 
with one blow, b came faint and reeled. Gret stood 
with her back to him before the open ettove, her eyes 
fixed on the fire. He waited a moment for her to notice 
his entrance, then went into the bedroom and sat down. 
Tears stood in his eyes and grzat drops of sweat on his 
forehead. He had « fiznded her! How? He thought 
hard, but could recall no word or look that could have 
displeased her. He was unable to remember an act of 
his that could have vexed her. Galtoing courage as his 
memory acquitted him, he arose and went softly to her. 

** Sick, dear ?” he asked, tenderly. 

She turned quickly and threw her arms arouad his 
neck 

** You dear fellow! [ did not hear you.’’ 

**I was afeared you was mad at me” 

‘*That’s way the biz tears are in youreyes. Iam 
never vexed at you, love.” 

Then she kissed him on both eyes’ Her laugh and 
cong broke out agaio, and the sunlight of her smile 
flooded Seth’s soul. 

Before going to bed that night Gret stood at the win- 
dow a long time and gazed at the stars. Tae next day 


she was light-hearted and full of fun, but the shadow 
fell again when night came, and Seth could not drive 
away the gloom that settled upon her, although he was 
witty and entertaining. As she had done the night 
before, she looked wistfully a long time at the stars, and 
came away from the window with a sigh. 

Seth could not sleep. Often his grs~dmother had 
told him of persons whom the stars affected. They 
were now exercising their baleful {co fluence over his wife, 
and he was helpless. The following day his belfef was 
confirmed, for during the daylight sne was her ususl 
cheery self, but when the darkness came and the stars 
became visible she fell into the new mood £0 terr{ble to 
him 

The next morning he did got get awake untll Gret 
called him. 

‘* You will be docked to-day, Lszybones.” 


He had not gone to sleep until almost dawn, and was 


very drowsy, but sight of her bright face and laughing 


eyes waked him fully and rested him more than a night’s 


sleep would have done. 

In the evening he came home slowly. He dreaded to 
meet Gret’s mute ing uiry, ‘‘ Have you gotit?’ Her 
eyes had looked the question the night before, ani he 
feared to ask her what she wanted. He had grown to 
hate the stars, and would not look their way. Gret 
stood on the steps, peering into the gathering darxness, 
and calling to him cheerliy and fondly to hasten. 
Impulsively he looked atthe heavens. There was nota 
star to be seen ; already the rain had begun to fall. Hye 
wished it would come every night, and, by the clouds 
that bore it, conceal the stars. The clouded sky proved 
conclusively to him that Gret wcu'd be herself only 
when the stars were not visible. He was heartbroken, 
for she was helplessly under their irfiuence, and he 
could do nothing to counteract their magic. He was 
silently devoted to her, and walted for the evil spell to 
pass away. 

One October night he was compelled to go tothe shop. 
His employer was away, and Seth was called upon to 
remove a stone from the hoof of a valuable horse. 

‘* Come along, Gret.” Ssth said. 

‘No, Seth; [am tired. I'll sit here.’’ 

She had been rather cheerfu! that evening, and he 
was not apprehensive of any active mood in ber. Her 
manner heretofore since the melancholy came upon her 
had been passive. 

When he had removed the stone he went directly 
home. Gret was notin the house. He ranto the front 
door and out intothe street. She was not there, so 
he closed the door and then started running toward the 
Piper Farm. 

‘* Have you seen Gret ?”’ he asked the first person he 
saw. 

Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ agoin’ to the mill 
saw-mill was the other direction. At the forebay the 
water in the race was deep. Ia two minutes he stocd 
on the bridge above the mill and peered into the water. 
H's eyes, now grown used to the starift darkness, 
cou'd see no one there. Standing erect,-he called at 
the top of his voice : 

**Gret 

‘Here, Seth, here! Come quick, before it goes 
out !’ 

By great leaps he reached her, plunging into the 
marsh by her side. She was walst-deep in the water, 
her progress barred by a moss-covered and sl!ppery log. 

‘** There it 1s, Seth ; see it gleam! and I can’é get over 
this log to it.” 

A wi.l-o’-the wisp danced and sparkled before them. 

** You go out of the water, Gret, and 1’.] get it fer 
you 

She obeyed, while he climbed over the log and stum- 
bled through the water, the will-o’-the-wisp retreating 
before him over the surface of the marsh. He chased 
it into the darkness. Gret saw it disappear, and began 
to weep. He went back and tried to comfort her. 

‘*T saw it fall, and hurried right tothe spot so I could 
get it. It wassuch a bright star, and I wanted it so 
badly !” 

Never mind, dear; another’n’ will fall. There's lots 
up there yet. Mebby we kin git two, or as many as 
you want.”’ 

She clapped her hands joyfully, and exclaimed : 

‘* Perhaps we can get twelve, and I shall have as 
many stars in my crown as the woman in Revelations 
had.” 

Then Seth understood her trouble—it was a relig- 
fous gloom. Some night the star would shine before 
her eyes, and she would be happy again. 


Gret was a hardy woman, and experienced no il] effect 
from her wetting. For several days she was quite 
cheerful, and although she watched the skies every 
evening, she expressed no disappointment at seeing no 
meteors. | 

‘* There’s one, Seth! Hurry !” she cried, one night, 
a week after her chase in the marsh. 

He caught up to her as she was hastening along a 


road that led into the mountains, and threw a shawl 
Over her bare head. Then, taking hold of her arm, he 
helped her over rough places. He did not remonstrate 
when she turned into the woods, nor doubt her accu- 
racy as to the spot where the star had fallen. After a 
few minutes of hard climbing they reached an open 
space—a clearing left by the woodchoppers. 

** Here’s where it fell, Beth. I'm tired ; you look for 
it. 39 

He took off his coat for her to sit on, and then plunged 
inte the brush and hunted long and diligently. He did 
not abandon the search, hoptng she would see the folly 
of the excursion after a fallen star and call him back. 
Finally he heard her voice. 

** Come, Seth !’’ 

Joyfully he bounded over the brush and rushed 
through the saplings to her side, only to be bitterly 
disanpotnted. 

** Tt must be out now,” she safd. 
home and try again.” 


‘* We'll have to go 


She had not yet eeen the hopelessness of the task she | 


had sethim. Patiently hesubmitted and led her to their 
home. Many such afternight expeditions they made. 
Seth, patfent, tender, willing, walked by Gret’s side, 
often bore ber in his strong arms in the fruitless, oft- 
repeated search. 

The winter came, and the snow lay on the ground. 


‘* No use now, Gret, to hunt for stars: the snow would 


soon smother them out ” 

She acquiesced fn this opinion without protest, but an 
uorelleved melancholy rettied upon her, de pening the 
Harkness which hung over thetr lives. The only thing 
fn which she took an an!mated Interest was in teaching 
Seth to talk correctly. He was an apt pupil, and soon 
showed a decided improvement. The double negative 
was banished from his sentences except when he was 
excited. When he was delibsarate his enunciation was 
quite clear. 
When it was ended, she folded her hands in her lap 
and relapsed into ellence, which he did not disturh. 

That was the dreary monotone of their lives. Slowly 
Seth’s spirits sank under the weight of gloom, and there 
seemed left to him only dull despair. A!! hfs waking 
hours be brooded over one plan after another to re:tore 
his wife to her former joyousness, but none of the sug- 
gestions of his busy brain were feasible, and his wife 
remained under the cloud, 

Oae night he woke with a start from a troubled sleep. 
Before him, gleaming and twinkling and beckoning, 
was the star Gret souzht. He rose and went softly to 
the window and looked up at the heavens, which did 
not repel him now, for he had discovered thé star for 
Gret’s crown. He crept back to bed, but did not sleep 
again. The star gleamed before his eyes, and when the 
day came they shone with its light. 

The day was Saturday, and he asked for a half- 
holiday. At dinner he said : 

** I'm goin’ to see Granny Reed, Gret. The boss has 
let me cff, and Ill take you as far as your father’s if 
you care to go. The snow’s too deep in the woods for 
you to go further.” 

** [ll stay at home, Seth. I'm too tired to go out.”’ 

Poor Gret was always tired now. . 

Two hours after he ate his dinner, Seth. who had 
stopped for half an hour witb his grandmother, knocked 
at Parson Lawrence's door. Gret was one of the clergy- 
man’s congregation, a communicant, and devoted to 
her church duties, Seth accompanied her regulary to 
services, but had not souzht the counsel of the vener- 
able pastor about her melancholy. 


The aged man opened the door, and Seth rushed in, | 


ex‘latming : 

‘* Parson |! Parson ! I’ve found Gret’s star; and it’s 
me |” 

Parson Lawrence liked Seth greatly, and, knowing 
from his glowing face and bright eyes that he was very 
excited, sald gently : 

‘* You have found Gret’s star? Sit down and tell 
me all about it.” 

The tears gathered in the old man’s eyes as he listened 
to Seth’s pathetic story of Gret’s desire for a star to 
wear in her crown, and their many expeditions in search 
of meteors. 

‘Bat I’ve got it now, Parson, if I’m fit ; and that’s 
what I’ve come to ask you.”’ 

Fit for what, ?” 

‘* Why, fit for joinin’ the church.” 

The reverend geutleman rose to his feet, his tall, thin 
form trembling with emotion. Laying his hand on the 
young glant’s shoulder, he gazed fondly upon the hand- 
some, troubled face timidly upturned to him. 

** Would to God, Seth, that many who are in the 
church were such as you.” 

‘*That don’t prove nothin’. Them that ain’t no 
better’n me ought to be where I am.” 

** Why do you want to join the church, Seth ?” 

Seth hung his head a moment. Then he stood erect 
and went to the door. | 

“*Taint no use, Parson, I ain’t a Christian, and I 
ain’t found Gret’s star,” 


She gave bim a lesson every evening. © 
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There were no t ears In his eyes, but his voice shook. 

‘* Stay, Seth, and Jet us talk it over.” The trembling 
hand of the pastor closed on the young man’s coat and 
drew him to a seat. 

It was dusk when Seth reached home. Gret looked 
inquiringly at his beaming face, but asked no question. 

‘hey were late the next dsy at church. Parson 
Lawrence rose jutt after their arrival, and made an 
announcement that surprised every one, and Gret most 


all. 


** The session of this church has admitted Seth Reed 
to membership upon profession of his faith in Curist. 
He will now present himself for baptism.” 

Gret rose with her husband and walked up the afsle by 
his side. Her face was aglow, and the eyes he looked 
into were the bright, hsppy, fond ones of former glad 
days. 

When the pastor touched the forehead of the huge 
penitent, who was weak snd trembling, a star gleamed 
from his finger-tips. It was reflected from the drop of 
water that quivered there. Gret saw it, and whispered 
to Seth : : 

‘*] have found my star.’’ 

The Day-etar had risen in her heart. 


THE SILENT ENEMY. 


HERE {3 no one thing in family life that results In 

greater evil than the {ndifference of parents to the 
books thelr children read. There are families where 
there is careful oversight, but they are Jargely ila the 
minority. A mother wil] spend hours over s plece of 
work for her daugater’s personal adornment, where she 
would not spend minutes examining the book that 
absorbs her daughter’s attention. Perhaps the chief 
reavon js parental faith. A mother believes so shsr- 
lutely in her child’s integrity! The other mother’s 
child may fall, but her child—‘‘never!” This faith 
would be beaut!ful were it not for the evitences of 
temptation that produces the saddest results consiantly 
brought before us; and nowhere does stionger tempi: - 
tion assall the young thanuin literature. The tnofluens. 
of booke in the development of character {8 recogn{z:d 
so thoroughly that one of our most able magazines has 
had one of {ts most popular, {f not the most nopular, 
series in {ts columns headed ‘‘ Books That Have Influ- 
enced Me,”’ under which head some of the moat f!lusiri 
ous men of our day have given the names of the books 
to which they felt they were indebted. Whata lesson 
would be taught if the noted criminals of our day 
should write under the same heading! To know how 
far our prisons are indebted to literature of a certain 
class for inmates would be a revelation to the world at 
large, and a Jesaon to the most Indifferent parent's. 

The R-v. Washington Gladden Jast year was ap- 
pealed to by ths teachers in the public schools of Co- 
lumbus, Oalo, in regard to the reading matter which 
they found was most popular with thelr puptis They 
gathered such {information as must be siartling to 
parents, which they gave to Dr. Gladden to use in the 
sermon which he proposed pr aching on the subject. 

Dr. G'adden chose as his text, ‘‘ Glve heed tv read- 
ing,” Timothy iv., 13 

Dr. Giaddea toucaed the very root of the difficulty 
when hesaid : | 

is probable that the graat majority of parents in this 
city are imperfectly informed with respect to the books 
that their chiliren are reading. Many of them care noth- 
ing aboat it. They have the notion that the habit of read- 
ing is a good habit, and that when their boys and girls are 
engaged in reading they must needs be profitably employed. 
Many others who know something about the evils of bad 
reading are not so vigilant as they ought to be to detect 
and prevent it, and their children read surreptitiously great 
numbers of injurious books. The intelligent teacher often 
knows more about this matter than the parent ; the teacher 
sometimes watches the mental development cf the pupil 
more carefully and jnodges respecting it more dispassion- 
ately thanthe parent; andthe teacher sometimes notes the 
symptoms of mental deterioration due to bad reading when 
the parent does not observe them. The parent ought to 
consult with the teacher frequently with regard to all ques- 
tions of this nature.”’ 


If there were only a closer sympathy, a better under- 
standing, between parents and teacher, boys and giris 


- could be brought much nearer the stature of the perfect 


man and woman. The teachers in Columbus have 
gathered their facts carefully. Dr. Gladden stated : 


‘*In the four grammar grades of one of the schools are 
214 pupils; of these 65 have library cards; 6, all in 
ube room, read a little periodical entitled ‘ Tue Swisa 
Cross,’ devoted, as I understand, to natural history; 7 
resd the ‘S:. Nicholas,’ 7 the ‘Wide Awake,’ 8 ‘ five-cent 
novels,’ 15 ‘dime novels,’ 26 ‘Tas Yonth’s Companion,’ 
32 the ‘Golden Argosy,’ 35 ‘Golden Days.’ 43 ‘ fiction’ 
(nobody can tel! jist what tuat inclndes), 87 Snnaday-school 
books (these can mostly be inc!uded uuder the last head), 
and 160 read the daily papers. This js a school in which 
the utmost care is taken of the waoje matter, und the ex- 
hibit is on the whole encouraging. { suppose that the 
higher price of the ‘St. Nicholas’ tha ' Wide Awake’ 


| 


will account in part for the fact that only fourteen of them 
are read against sixty-eight of the ‘Golden Days’ and the 
‘Golden Argosy ;’ but the fact that this proportion exists in 
@ school where the reading is so carefully supervised —five 
copies of the tricky periodicals to one of the better class— 
is an indication of the state of things which I am trying to 
point out.”’ 


Dr. Gladden read one of the serlals in one of the most 


popular of the‘perfodic taken In thia school, and gives 


this outline : 


‘*One of these stories under my eye proceeds to tell bow 
& conipany of boys formed a secret society for various mis- 
chievons operations and finally ran away and came to grief, 
of course ; but the details of their mischief are worked out 
with great minu‘eness, and the practice of the young rascals 
ig sure to make a stronger impression on the reader’s mind 
than the preaching of the author. Very many of the readers 
will be thinking all the while what stupids these boys wore 
to have been circumvented and caught, how the m'schief 
might have been better managed, and the effect of it a!] will 
be very nearly as bad as if there were no such pious pur. 
pos*s as the author professes. The anctent wise man said, 
‘Come, ye children, hearken unto me; 1 will teach you the 
fear of the Lord’ But these modern wise men say in eff-ct, 
‘Come, ye children ; hearken unto us, and we will show you 
how bad boys behave, so that yon shall not wisb to behave 
as they do.’ This kind of teaching generally has the effect 
of an anti climax ; it amounts to showing the boys how nice 
it would be to be naughty provided they did not get canght 
atit! Satan frequently masqderades as an angel of light, 


and it may be well for parents to convince themselves that’ 


certain papers and magazines that look and talk very 
piously harbor no evil influences.’’ 


Dr. Gladden has c llected from the boys themselves, 
from bookstores and news-stands, the books that are 
considered the most popular : 

*** Sanflower Sam of Shasta, or Deadwood D'ck, Jr.'s, Fall 
Hand—a Tale of You Bet ;’ ‘ The Donble Daggers, or Dead- 
woud Dick’s Defiance ;’ ‘ Deadwood Dick’s Donble, or the 
Ghost of Gorgon’s Gulch ;’ ‘Captain Crackshot, the Great 
Brigand, or Gypsy Jack from Jimtown;’ ‘ Bonanza Bill, 
Miner; or, Madame Mystery, the French Forger ;’ ‘ The Boy 
Runaway, orthe Buccaneer of the Bay:’ ‘The Boy Bed- 
ouins, or the Brothers of the Plamed Lance;’ ‘ The Black 
Band of New York ;’ ‘Bob the Boy Detective, or the Mys- 
tery of the Missing Head.’ Such sresomeof the appetizing 
titles of this class of stories. I ask you to imagine the men- 
tal condition of a boy to whom such titles are attractive; 
and then I ask you to consider that books of this class are 
produced by the thousands and exposed for sale in un- 
counted numbers upon the news-stands of all our cities. 
One publisher gives, in the catalogne printed on the fly- 
luaves of his publications, the titles of 349 different books 
of this character which he publishes; another advertises 
590, another 197, another 488, and these are only a few of 
the many pubiishers of such jiterature.”’ 


Tcechere consulted as to the recults of such reading 
on the minds of the pupils say that it 13 mos: pernictous 
in {ts ¢ ffcts, and that, a taste once a qu'red, it is almost 
imposs‘ole to prevail upon the readers to read a bowk of 
a better class. Toe readers cannot fix their attention on 
their studies, and steadily lose grcuad {4 their schoo! 
work Dr. Gladden, in summing up, said if the cho'ca 
were left toa parent whether a boy should spend his 
time in a saloon or pool-room, or in reading this vile 
and sensationai literature : | 

‘“*T think you weuld be wise to let him go to the saloon 
or pool room rather than to poison his mind and paralyze 
his moral power by the perusal of such books and papers. 
Yon think that a strong statement, doubtless, but it is made 
with deliberation. The morbid appetite for drink is, in my 
jadgment, a less deadly disease than the mental appetite 
which craves the kind of reading | have been describing.”’ 


Ono the parents rests the responsibill'y of preventing 
this evil from attscking their children. It {is not an evil 
that can bs governed by the word of command. It {fs 
one that cin be ostrac'z3d by parental 1: fluence and 
sympathy oaly. If the confidential relation .aat should 
exist between parents and children does exist, it will be 
tue greatest safeguard against a litera ure that poleons 
every miod that tuccumbds to its influence. If thé habit 
of discu3sing the boc«s being read by the several mem- 
bers o: the family fa encouraged and cultivated, this 
enemy of moral and mental growth will not find recruits, 
If the children’s friends are the parents’ friends, there 
aviil soon be a stop to the turreptitious circulating 
libraries which are capable of ihe most terrisle moral 
contagion. 

Of the tremendous evil wre ught by giving the details 
of crime, whether ti u2 or fic‘itious, we have had another 
evidence wiihin a muath. A ycung Spantard was arrested 
ior forgery. The evidence waa strong against him, but 
he at first denfed his guiit, After a night tn jall he 
confessed. 

‘* He told how he had been led away by the character he 
had read of in the novel, and said that he had bored the 
holes tn the safe to throw suspicion on an expert criminal, 
as his hero had done before him. A search was made at his 
home, and the three $1,000 bills were found under the carpet 
on the stairway leading to the third story.’’ 


How mavy of his predecessors in cr!me can truthfully 
attribute their downfall to the same cause? Wao will 
prevent his having followers ? 


—— 


OUR PERFECT HOME. 
(SUGGESTED BY ‘‘ WHAT I COVET.”) 
By Sunsnineg. 


ANY years ago I was subject to the feelings 
aptly described in ‘‘ What I Covet.” They 
were always more {intense as the time for apring or fall 
cleaning approacbed, and when the dreaded ordeal was 
over, leaving me wlth empty purse and exhausted 
energy, I no longer doubted If lf. under such circum- 


“stances were-wor'h the was eure it was not. 


I, too, imagined a tent Hfe would solve the problem— 
until I tricd it. We camped out one summer, and I do 
not care to repeat the exper!ment. Yt will occasion- 
ally, even in the best-rezulated climate, and although a 
good tent wil! not leak, there {2 a dampness about the 
inside air that can not only boa felt, but smelt, and also 
tasted. Its flavor {s lfke mold. 

But I have solved the problem of housekeeping 
without dirt and without the seem! annual siege, and as 
What I Covet” must have struck a responsive chord 
in many hearts, I wri’e that others may als) be benefited 
by our perfected home. 

First, there {3 not a carpet nafl fn the entire house. 


it Is never necessary to step on the bare floor, both the 
nolee and the feel of the bare boards being disagreeable 
to many. The rues are very handsome, and too 
heavy to wrink!'e or cur), but wera not «expensive, con- 
sidering. The one tn the library {fs of velvet, and 
covers the entire center of the room to within elghteen 
inches of the walls. I picked thts up ‘‘at a bargain” 
many years ago, and {t will last 4 Iffetime. 

The eather rug2 are made of remnants of the best 
body Brussels stair-carpeting, cu’ {no lengths to suit, 
the ends. hemmed. and a home-rade fringe sewed on 
them of {mnorted yarn, the enlora matching those in the 
carpet Nod one who has not seen these rugs can im- 
agine how handanme ani curah'e they are; and, by 
getting the remnants, qufte in: 

Next, the furniture of Porfect Home” I{s all 
huilt in the walls, with the exceptiva of beds, chairs, and 
tables. In the lfhrary, which {s slso drawing-room, 
sitting room; and parlor, tbe book-sbelves are built fn 
between the windows, and are go neatly finfshed as to 
he very ornamental. In one coraer a sofa extending 
along the wa''s under the wiadows in eaca afrection. 
Built under th's sofa is a shelf, concesled by the 
upholstering of the aofa, where slfpners and such com- 
forts can be ready for a few minutes’ relaxation with- 
out having to hbesoughtin remote bedrooms. In dintng- 
room and kitchen the sided ard and sifes, etc., are 
huflt fn the wal's ; and in the bedrooms the only movable 
articles of furniture are beds and chafrs ; dressing cases, 
washestands, wardrobes, e'c , all befng bulit In the walls. 
T >e bads, tables. and heavy easy chairs are all on well- 
olled casters, so there fs no heavy furniture to move, 

Any bright morning a!! the rugs fn the house can be 
hung out on the ciothes line and au*ted, and the whole 
house he perfee'ly claaned. Stained floors never have 
to be «The stain fil’s and cl: ses the pores of 
the wood, so that dirt or er ase cannot be absorbed. A 
damp cloth takes off everything: and with a bucket of 
clean water, In wh'ch fs mixed a teasnoonful of carbolic 
acid, in whichto dip the cloth, the floor can be made 
‘surgically clean” Tne floors are a'l dried, and the 
ruga back {n place, whi'e ‘h= su ts sttil in the east. An 
occasional sweeping dowa of the walls with a clean 
bag dravn over broom keeps them atce, while the 
windows can be washed with a weak solution of house- 
bold ammonla witheu’ diaarrangtug anything. Odaly 
a few cho'ce pic'ures an! ornaments are to be seen in 
any ofcurrooms The rest are awalting thelr tura in 
the attic c'oset. There is a threefold advantage in 
this—the rooms look better, {t saves dus‘iog, and makes 
a pleasing charge, 

There {s a law in our home against the accumulation 
of old clothing, etc. I* worth giving away, they are 
given at once; if not, they are destroyed ; therefore we 
bave no moths or other insects, and uo large chests of 
trumpery to be per! xdically atred aad dusted, 

The wall furniture in our house was all built from 
my own designs, aud I will give detatled description of 
it if destred. | 

Our home {a comfortsb'e, artistic, and complete, and, 
rarest of all rari'tes, 1 bave altsloed my ideal. 


‘‘f am not prond, I hold my every breath 
At Nature’s mercy. [am asa bD.ba 
Borue ina giant’s arms, te knows not where; 
Each several heart-beat, counted like the coin 
A miser reckons, ts a special gift 
As from an unseen hard ”’ 


I have often ol serv<d that vul_ac persons, and pub- 
lic audfeness of inferf r colctive intelligence, have 
this in common: ths least thing draws ff thelr minds, 


when you are speaking to them —[Ollver Wendel} 


Holmes, 


The floors are al! stafned, and so covered with rugs that _ 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 


A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


CHAPTER V. 
LITTLE 
‘*T sit me down and think 
Of allthy Winning ways; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had lessto praise.’” —[Leigh Hunt. 


T was asmali place, but they had been in houses 

quite as mall before. The sod house fn which their 
father and mother had lived when they first went on to 
the ranch, and which had been carefully preserved, 
was much emailer; and the room, though bare, was 
clean. 

The little girl whose small face had looked out from 
the honeysuckle, and whose voics had asked them to 
enter, did not come forward to greet them. This lack 
of courtesy surprised Suzette at first. Then she saw 
that the child was not sitting by the window, as she had 
supposed, but was lylag on acouch raised so that she 
could look out. She held out 4 thin little hand as Dick 
and Suzatte went up to her. 

“T knew who you were the minute I see you,’ she 
said, smiling—a smile which brought a dimple into 
either wan cheek. ‘‘ Teddy told me all about you.” 

And you are—”’ 

Little Bess,’ said the child. 

‘‘ And is Teddy your brother ?” asked Suzatte. 

“Oh, no!’ replied the child. ‘‘I baven’t nobody but 
my mother. But Teddy is awful good t'mse An’ 
won’t you set down an’ stay a little while?’ she asked, 
looking at the two wistfully. ‘‘I’ll show you my 
dollies,’ she added, as Suzette sat down and Dick 
leaned on her chair. 

She looked at them for a moment or two without speak- 
ing, but emilingali thetime. The two pleased h2r, a8 
they did most people. But Dicks happy, sonsle boy's 
face grew grave as he looked ather. Such a helpless little 
crea‘ure a8 this was new not only to his exparience, but 
to b's imagination. He had never even dreamed that In 
this beautiful world, so full of enjoyment and activity 
for him, there could be found such a childhood as this. 
She apparently could only move her head and arms 
The rest of her body was strapped to a wooden frame. 

‘‘] ike you,’ and she nodded her head confidentially. 
“You look so good and strong, and—and 89 nice.” 
And she looked Suzstte over, from her pretty siraw hat 
with its bunch of daisies to her trim walking boots 
‘An’ you look Fist alike, just as Teddy said you did. 
Are youtwins? I never saw twins b’/ore. It must be 
so nice to be twins.” 

‘Them are my dolls,’ she said, pointing to a row 
that stood leaning against a box upon the table before 
her. There were twenty of them. of all sizos and ages, 
from an extremely grimy and ancient rag baby to the 
latest arrival—the one Teddy had bought in Boston. 

‘That one,” pointing to the ancient rag baby, ‘‘ was 
my very firstest one. I had it when I was a baby 
myself. Her name fs Arabella, an’ mother wants to 
burn her up She’s so dirty, she sayz. But I can’t 
have one o’ my family burnt up just because ehe’s 
dirty. That would bs cruel,” 

She spoke gravely, though D'‘ck fancied he saw «& 
little twinkle of amusement {n her eyes. It interested 
him. Was it possible that she liked fun? 

“ An’ that,” che sald, pointing to another with very 
red cheeks and a tinsel crown upon her head—‘‘ tbat {s 
Qaeen Victoria. P r’aps you think,I don’t know nothin’ 
about Queen Victoria, but Ido. I’ve got a little book 
all about her Miss Penelope give me, an’I like her. She’s 
good 1’ little girls. 

‘‘ An’ that one,” pointing to asmall rubber specimen 
that cried when equeezod, ‘‘is a very naughty child 
that cries all th’ time,an’ makes her mother sights o’ 
work. An’ her neme fs Squawleena. Doctor Tom said 
that was a good name for her. An’ that’s her mother, 
Mis’ Jackson, nextto her See how poor an’ old she 
is, just on account o’ Squawieena’s bein’ so naughty.” 

The doll in question had been originally stuffed wiih 
sawdust, but bad sprung 4 leak and lost some of it 
which really was the cause of the emaciated and wrin- 
kled appearance which little Boes was pleaged to attrib- 
ute to Squawleena’s naughtiness. 

‘‘An’ that,’ she continued, pointing toa jolly little 
doll with almond-shaped eyes and the biackest of hafr, 
‘4g Miss Japonica. She's from Japan, you know, an’ 
Doctor Tom named her. An’ he says that’s the way 
little Japan girls look. : 

‘An’ that one,” indicating a crippled cresture with 
one arm, one leg, and one eye only, ‘‘is Betsy Prig. 
She was a-settin’ on th’ floor one day—she had be’a 
naughty an’ tumbled off, you kaow—an’ in rushed a 


big dreadful lion out o’ th’ woods, an’ bit her, an’ shook 
her an’ shook her, an’ I screamed, an’ Teddy run in an’ 
drove cff the lion, but poor, dear Betsy Prig was all bit 
up, an’ 1 felt awfully, an’ when D>ctor Tom came I 
asked him if he couldn't make her well again. An’ he 
said he couldn’t make her a new eye, or a new leg, or 
& new arm, but he guessed if I bathed her an’ kep’ her 
quiet she’d heal up. An’ he gave‘me some arnica to 
bathe her with. 

‘*The lion, you know, was just a little dog, but I 
play ‘twas a lion, ‘cause playin’ things makes ’em s0 
interestin’.” 

This last remark was made in a confidential tone, and 
it went quite to Suzstte’s heart. Here, then, was scme- 
body eles who liked to make believe things, as well as 
herself. And although she did not understand why it 
should, the very thought made her almost cry. And 
Sczotte is not the kind of girl that cries at every little 
thing, either. But she bravely overcame the impulse, 
and said : 

‘I think it’s great fun to make bslleve. I do it 
myself, lots—don’t I, Dick? O41, do tell us some 
more |”’ 

** An’ that,” little Bess went on, pointing to a pretty, 
pink-cheeked doll whose eyes had somehow disap. 
peared—‘‘ that is Dotty Dimple. She had the vary love- 
lfest, loveliest bDlueeyes that ever you did see, an’ ’cause 
she was naughty an’ would not try to learn to read, they 
just faded all out. That’s what Doctor Tom says 
happens to things if you don't use em, an’ I kep’ tellin’ 
her so. Butshe wouldn't. Thai's what Doctor Tom 
fail when it hurt me so to move my arms. ‘ You 
must try, ifittle Bess,’ says he, ‘or they’]] get so bad you 
can’; use ’emever. An’ I alwa’s do just as Doctor Tom 
says. Au’ {it don’t hurt me muci now.” Sne said this 
with a sunny smile. 

And did moving those thin little hands hurt her? 
Dick, who was intently watching her as she talked on 
about her dolls, more to Suz3tte than to him, felt he 
could not bear it much longer. If she would only cry 
about it it would bs easier ; because then he could pity 
her. But she seemed so dreadfully happy! That {s 
what he would have sald if he could have put his fee’- 
into words. 

“‘ Av’ that doll,” continued little Boss, with great ani- 
mation, pointing: to the very biggest of them all, a rag 
doll of home manufacture, a roly-poly fat creature with 
a broad, smiling countenance—‘‘ that is Marletta Tinto- 
retta Tin Ton Territo Wilhelmina Angelina Wilkins 
Smiih,’ and she laughed as merrily asa bobolink sings. 
“Isn't itfuony ? I named oer aj] myself. An’ som>2- 
times Doctor Tom comes fn an’ says, ‘ An’ how is Q icen 
Victoria, an’ Arabella, an’ Squawleena, an’ Be'sy Prig, 
an’ Mis’ Jackson, an’ Cinderella, an’ Mother Hubbard, 
an’ Sally Jane, an’ Miss Kick-a-p»0, an’ Marieita Tlatc- 
retta Tin Ton Territo Wilhelmina Angelina Wilkins 
Smith ?' an’ he says it so fast and so funny I almost die 
alaughin’.” And agaio the laughter bubbled out, and 
this time so {irresistibly that Dick and Suz:3tte could not 
have helped joining in if they had tried. And a car. 
riage full of solemn-faced people who were pasting by 
looked in astonishment at the honeysuckle-shaied win- 
dow from which such delightful laughter was ‘ssuing. 

“ And that,” resumed little Bess, turning once more 
to the matter in hand, after they had stopped laughing 
for sheer want of breath—‘“ that is little Violet’ | 

S:e polated to a small doll whom they had not before 
seeu, the huge bulk cf Marietta Tintoretta having shut 
her off from their observation. This doll was strapped 
to a little frams the exact copy of the onela which little 
herself lay. 

‘* She’s sick, you know, an’ has to be put In that so 
she can grow straight an’ nice. But she don’t like ft, an’ 
she fusses. An’I have totalk to her real hard some- 
times. §1e thinks {\’s too bad she can’t run round like 
Squawleena an’ Japonica an’ the rest o’ the | ttle girls. 
An’ I tell her she must be patient.an’ wait, an’ p’r’aps 
bimeby she’ll git well. An’ I tell her she has lots o’ 
nice things ; a mother to take care cf her—that's her 
mother, Mis’ Patty Mullisio, a-standin’ by her—and 
D ctor Tom to doctor her an’ tell her stories, an’ Jots o’ 
folks to be good to her, an’ a honeysuckle t' sm°!! sweet, 
an’ th’ sun t’ shine in, an’ a kitty, an’ suci a vices, nice, 
splendid Teddy! But she’s a very, very ungrateful 
child !’ 

At this point Dick turned abruptly and waiked to the 
door. He could not stand it another minute longer. 
This unconscious revelation, this laying bare so inno- 
cently her own feelings by little B2ss, was the last straw. 
As he stood in the door he looked steadily cut at the 
dingy. old building opposite. There was a wonan at 
one of its windows, who wondered who that nice boy 
could be over to Mia’ Parker’s. But Dick did not see 
her. There was a mist before his cyes ard a lump in 
h‘s throat 

Little Boss, whose ey-s had been fixed reprovingly 
upon ths ungrateful Violet, turned them upon Dick 
inquiringly as he walked away. He stood with his back 
turned to her so she could not see hisface. What was 
the matter with him? She wondered had she said 


something to displease him ? D!d he not like her telling 
them about her dolls ? Her face grew grave, but before 
she could ask, Suzette came to the rescue. With true 
womanly instinct she divined at once what was in Dick’s 
heart. And, crowding back the tears which again 
threatened to be too much for her, she spoke quickly 
and cheerfully. | 

** Which is the doll Teddy bougkt you in Boston ?’’ 
the asked, 

At this question the emile returned to little Bess’s face, 
and Dick, having gained contro] of himself, and, boy- 
like, feeling a little ashamed perhaps of the loss of that 
self control—for ought not a boy of fourteen to be equal 
to most things ’—came back to his stand by Suzette’s 
chair. 
“That is it. Take it up, please,” said little Bass, 
And Suz:tte took up and examined the pretty little 
creature, with its soft, fluffy hair and fashfonab!e attire. 
It looked as though {t were worth a good deal more than 
the twenty-five cents Teddy had pald for it. And 8u- 
z3tte wondered in her own mind whether there had not 
been an understanding between the saleswoman and the 
good policeman, and whether the latter had not patd 
the balance of the price out of his own pocket. Who 
knows ? nobody but the two thems :lves, if he did do it. 
But if he did, it will surely b3 remembered as one of 
thore deeds of which it is written: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

** And have you named her ?” asked Suz3tte. 

** Yes; her name’s Theojora Stamford,” replied little 
Bess, ‘‘ I told Miss Brewer if ’t had be’n a boy doll 


Id ’a’ named it for Teddy. An’ she said Theodora was | 


the girl’s name for Teddy. An’I named her Taeodora 
Stamford, you know, ’cause she come In the ‘ Stamford.’ 
I never see th’ ‘ Stamford,’ but I hear her whistle ev’ry 
day. Av’ sometimes I see some of the folks—not very 
of’en though. They don’t come down here much. 
Teddy says they go an’ look at a big rock an’ set on th’ 
hill an’ eat. Don’t you think it’s a nice name ?’ and she 
looked at Suzette confidingly. 

‘‘T think it’s a lovely name,” replied Suz>tte, heart- 
fly. ‘‘ Bat do you stay alone here ?” she asked, having 
neither seen nor heard any one moving about the small 
house. 

** Most alwa’s,” replied little Boss. ‘‘ My mother has 
to go out to do washing and work. But I don’; mind. 
I ain’c lonesome. Most all th’ folks know me, an’ when 
they go by they look in the window an’ say, ‘ An’ how 
are you t’day, little Bess ?’ an’ that’s company, you 
know. An’ there’s th’ dolle to mate b’ileve about, an’ 
my books.” 

There was a light frame attached tothe couch in some 
way, upon which lay a child’s magazine. And this 
frame was just high enough and near enough so little 
B.2ss could turn the leaves easily. 2 

‘*T can read,” she said, with an exoression of pride 
on her small fac3, ‘‘ Miss Brewer learned me. An’ there's 
Kitty for company.” 


As if in response to her words, a great yellow cat 


j imped in at the window. He had a blue ribbon around 
his neck, to which was attached a tiny brass bell, an 
exact copy of the old Liberty Bell at Palladelphia, even 
to a crack in ita side. He at once sprang up by little 
Bess and began to rub his head againet her cheek and 
purr. The eyes he turned inquiringly upon the two 
visitors were pure gold in color. 

He’s Miss Brewer's cat, an’ he comes t’ see me ev’: y 
day, an’ stays a good long while. Alin’t he a beauty ? 
An’ his name’s Colonel Archibald Yell. An’ ain’t it a 
funny name? Colonel Archibald Yell,’ and she held 
up 8 finger, ‘‘ ring your bell!’ And the musical ting- 
a ling-ling answered to a vigorous shake of the yellow 
warrior’s head. 

** Oh, he’s sights o’ company! No, I ain’t lonesome 
ever. Why, I cant be, you know !” 

As Dick and Suzstte walked away through the dusty 
street, after promising little Bess to come again, they 
stopped and looked back at the small gray house, with 
its honeysuckle shaded window. 

it dreadful, D!ck sald Suzette. 

‘Yes ; do you suppose Uscle Tom can’t cure her ?’ 

he could I am sure he would,” said Suzette. 

‘Well, come,” sald Dick, for Suz>tte was looking 
radly grieved, an unusual expression for her bonny 
face, and one he did not like to see. ‘‘ Lt’s go up 
Leyden Street and see what we can find. It’s the street 
of the ‘ seven lights,’ you know.” 


A SWEET SINGER. 


AST week Jenny Lind (Madame Goldschmidt) died. 

No public singer ever created greater excitement 

or was a greater favorite with the public, not only be- 
cause of her beautiful volea, but her sweet, gentle, lov- 
able character, Jenny Lind sang first in public when 
she wae three years old. She began training her voice 
when she was but nine years old; but when twelve 
years old her voice failed, and she gave all her attention 
to instrumental music till she was sixteen, when it was 
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| disc>vered that her voice was more beautiful than it 


ever had been before. From this time she had the best 
teacbers and worked very hard to tit herself for her pro- 
fession. She did not appear in London until she was 
twenty-seven years old, and she was thirty years old 
when she came to America. Mr. P. T. Barnum brought 
Jenny Lind to this country, and it is to him that we are 
indeb‘ed for some stories that reveal her lovel7 nature. 
Mr. Barnum told a newspaper reporter : 


‘“‘ When Jonny was singing in Boston a poor working-girl 
thrust three dollars into the hands of the ticket-seller at the 


- Boston Temple for a back seat at Jenny’s concert. Oa re- 


ceiving the ticket she said: ‘There goes my wages for one 
week, but I must hear that good angel sing’ Jenny’s sec- 
retary, her cousin, Max Hjortzberg, heard the remark, and 
immediately went tothe greenroom and laughingly told it 
to Jenny. I shall never forget how she jamped to her feet 
and exclaimed: ‘04, this must not be! Poor girl, she 
shall not lose her money! it is wicked! Max, take this 
money ’—handing him a twenty-dollar gold plece—‘ searc 
out that dear creature and put it in her hands, with my love. 
God bless her !' Cousin Max found the girl, gave her the 
money and message, and witnessed a fil»od Of grateful tears 
from the working-g'rl’s eyes. Ifshe is alive to-day she will 
remember it.”” 


Mr Barnum at one time became financially embar- 


rassed, and Jenny L'nd, then Madam: Gldschmidt, 
sent her husband to Mr. Barnum, who tells of his visit : 
‘* When I was struggling against the Jarome clock debts, 
in 1858. I took my wife and children to London. One day, 
Jenny’s husband, O'to Goldschmidt, called on me and said : 
‘Mrs. Lind, hearing of your financial misfortune, desired 
me to call on you and say if a few hundred pounds, or a 
thousand, will serve to relieve your presen: wants, 1 am to 
hand it to you with her kindest regards. Weare now living 
in Dresden, and my wife says if you will take your family 
there she will gladly find you nice apartments at a low rent, 
and we shall both be glad to render you any service we cap.’ 
The kind offer was declined with thanks, but it shows the 
charitable character of this almost angelic woman ”’ 


Jenny L'nd has only sung for benevolent objects since 
her marriage, and she has not sung in public since 1866 
Having learned so much of the mother, we are delighted 
to hear something of her children, for Jenny Lind had 
two Tals is an extract from a letter written toa friend, 
and published since Jenny L'nd’s death : 


‘*T want to speak to you of my baby. Well, I must tell 


- you that God has given my dear husband and myself an 


adorable little girl, born on the thirty-first of March last. 
She is the perfect imaga of health and happiness. She 
laughs and crows in a way to deliguat a!l sympathetic hearts. 
We have given her a little Katherine among other names, 
but we cali her Janny. I need not sayin honor of whom. 
Oar boy, Walter, will be four yeara old the ninth of August 
next. He isan intelligent child—very intelligent, very re- 
ligious—and when he has been naughty it is touching to see 
the way he prays God to make him good again, pdor little 
chicken! He adores me, Obeys me, and I understand the 
child completely, for he is exactly like myself in nature— 
very impressionable, active, gay, high-tempered, affaction- 


- ate, shy, good-natured, quick to learn, remembering all that 


he learns, preferring to the finest toys a horrible old doll 
because it is one with which he has longest played, caring 
nothing about dress, but preferring to be loved rather than 
admired. Is he musical? Not the least in the world. That 
is my great despair. But he is religious, and I think he 
will be a Christian. As to baby, I cannot say as mucb. 
The little creature eats, drinks, langhs, mumbles over her 
shoes, and I have nothing to say against her character.’’ 


HOW HATS ARE MADE. 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


HERE fs no article of wearing apparel abut the 

manufacture of which so little is known as that 

of the felt hat, whether it be in the shape of the derby, 

the wide-awake, or the sombrero, which last is so popu- 
lar upon the Western plains and in Mexico. 

If a dcz2n individuals to whom the subj-ct is new 
were asked, ‘‘ How 1s a felt bat made ?’’ it is not {im 
probable we should receive a dozen different answers. 
One would think it is cast in a mold ; another, that in 
real beaver hats skin as well as fur !/s stiffened and 
blocked into shape ; another, that the fur is woven into 
a kind of cloth and put on a foundation ; but not one 
would have an idea of the beautiful process of ‘‘ felt- 
ing’' which is the basis of the whole theory of felt hat 
making. 

In by-gone years tall dress hats of men were made 
from the fine fur of the beaver, and were, in the popu- 
lar phrase of the day, de’ignated as ‘‘ beavers.” All 
that, however, has been changed. 

It is the back of the rabb't that furnishes the fur for 
the hats of this generation. — 

In Germany, Russia, France, and Australia these pre- 
fic little animals are reared for their furs. Slain and 
skinned, the fur is detached from the hide, thoroughly 
dried, and then shipped by the ton to the factories. 
Some idea of the nu nber of animals slaughtered to pro- 
vide material may be formed when it is known that the 
skins of one hundred rabbits make only four pounds of 
marketable fur. 


The better quality felt hats are made of fur of various 
kinds, such as rabbits, hare, nutria, beaver, etc. Falt 
hats of inferlor quality are made of wool only. 

The term ‘‘ fur,” in a general sense, refers to the bairy 
coating of such anfmals as the beaver, hare, rabbit, etc., 
and the term {s still more restricted when applied to the 
hairy coating cut from the skin and presented in the 
form of delicate filaments, in which state it Is useful to 
the hat manufacturer. 

The first process is to separate the c»arse from the 
fino fur. This is done by means of the blowing ma- 
chine,” in which the fur is placed. It is an inclosed 
casing of about one hundred feet In length, and by 
meaus of a revolving fan, work!ing a‘ the speed of about 
two thousand revolutions per minute, a current of alr 
propels the fur along the length of the machine, which 
produces an effect which fs as remarkable as it is valu- 
able. 


All the fine and more valuable fur is, owing to its } 


exc2ssive lightness, blown to the extreme end of the 
machine The coarse hair, being heavier, fal'sin the 
first compartment of the machine. Tae most com- 
plicated mechanism could not projuce a more complete 
separation of the q xalfties. 

When particles of sand or gravel are driven by the 
wind, the lightest particles go the longest distances; so 
it is with tre fur in the blowiag machine. Those fibers 
which are the finest and lightest are drivan to the re 
motest end of the macbine, the coarser and compara 
tively useless fur falling in the nearer compartments, 
according to the texture. 

Felting is a process by which animal furs are made 
to cohere and form a kind of cloth, without the afd of 
weaving or any similar process, 

At what time felted wool or fur was first employed 
in making hats itis dificult to determine. There {is a 
legend current which gives the honor to Siint C.ement. 
This devout and generous priest, becoming weary and 
footsore while intent upon his charity missions, strip- 
ped the sandals from hfs feet, to find his toes galled. 
To proceed up on his journey seemed imp sslble. 
He sought rest by the wayside, but was disturbed by 
the bleating of lambs. Bayond the hedge he beheld a 
fox chasing a lamb, and approachiog him. With char- 
acteristic p'ty, he obeyed the impulse of his good heart, 
and cleared the hedge in season ‘o frighten off the fox 
and rescue the lamb. The grateful little creature 
crouched 1] >vingly at his feet and expressad Its gratliude 
in eloqgu2nt, glances) While fondling the 
Saint Clement observed loose wool, which he gathered 
and examined. It was soft and ailky in tex'ure. A 
sudden inspiration pointed a rellef for hi: lacerated feet 
This will answer.” He bound the yielding wool upon 
his wounds, and was able to resume his pilgrimage. 
After reaching his destination he removed the san. 
dals from his feet, discovering, instead of fine, soft 
wool, a piece of unfi alehed cloth, seemingly so firm and 
thick that he could not pull it apart. “This was called 
‘‘felt” Cement’s Diy ia still kept in Ireland 
and other R»man Catholic countries, wnere the festival 
is celebrated on the 23 |! of November, ‘‘ Saint Clement's 
Day.” 

At the present time the finest felt hats are manufac'- 
ured from the fur of such animals as the beaver, otter, 
rabbit, hare, and muskrat. The most desirable, both 
for qiality and light weight, is the fur knowr to the 
trade as ‘‘ nutria ” 

But, leaving Saint Clement and his felted ‘' inner 
soles,’ we may remark that the principle of felting was 
not understood until the microscope was applied to the 
examination of animal fibers. 

It was then found that the fiber, whether of wool or 
fur, is surrounded by a vast number of minute teeth, 
projacting obliquely from the central stem. 

As these teeth are very sharp, and turned in one 

direction, they present an obstacle to the motion of the 
fiber in that direction, but enable it to glide easily in the 
opposite one ; just as an ear of barley, when placed stalk 
uppormost within the cuff of the coat sleeve, will soon 
work its way up to the shoulder by the motion of the 
arm. 
When a quantity of such fibers of fur are rubbed 
and pressed, and the fibers made to curl slightly by the 
action of warmth and molsture, they twist around each 
other, and the teeth laterlace so tightly as not to sep- 
arate. So complete, indeed, ia the entanglement of 
fibers thus produced, that a coat made from the cloth 
manufactured solely by the felting process has b-en 
known to last in wear for ten years. 

As late as the year 1843 all hats of the folt or beaver 
variety were formed {nto shape by a tedious manipula- 
tlon appropriately termed ‘‘ bowing” With a stick of 
wood six feet long, faced with a eolliary string of cat- 
gut, and much resembling a colossal violin bow, the fur 
was triturated, and, by means of a ecreen of wire and a 
dea] of nursing with the hands, made to assume the 
coarss semblance of a hat. Machinery his compelled 
the hatter to imitate the example of the avuncular Ned 
in the Ethiopean ballad by hanging up his bow, and 


with a show of reason, too, for by the ald of machinery 
one hundred men will make as many hats in one day as 
one thousand could possibly have done in the days 
when the hatter depended upon the afd of his long 
bow. | 

The first part of the ‘“‘ hat forming” machine consists 
of the feeder. The fur just suffictent for one hat body 
is weighed and spread ou! evenly on the feeding apron. 
It is drawn into the machine as it is fed, and passes 
between two horizontal rollers revolving at great speed 
(about four thousand per minute). Oae roller 1s covered 
with fine wire teeth, the other with lines of atiff bristles 
These separate the fibers of the fur ; the rollers revolving 
at great rapidity generate a current of air, which blows 
the fur out of the feeder. Opposite this outlet at a little 
distanca is the second part of the machine, consisting of 
a finely perforated cone which is revolving slowly on Its 
own axis, 

Ineide of this perforated copper cone an alr-exhaust 
fan works at a speed of three thousand revolutions per 
minute, creating a partial vacuum. and causiog a current 
of air to be drawa through the holes from the outside, 
89 that every particle of fur, a3 it is delivered from the 
feeding machine, is drawn toward and settles upon the 
p2rforated cone. The steady speed at which this cone 
revolves causes the fur t> be evenly distributed over Its 
entire surface, thus forming a conical capof fur. A 
fine spray of boiling water {s then turnei on to ths fur 
and cone ; this causes the fur to “‘ set,’ and hold together 
sufficiently for it to be handled and removed from off the 
cone. 

This conical cap of fur fs then carefully wrapped in s 
cloth and the water squeezad from it. 

The next stage i3 the ‘‘ planking ”’ or felting machine 
which cl>ses and hardens the soft body of fur by con- 
tinaal and repeated application of warmth, moisture, 
and pressure. The process of felting is thus gradually 
compléted, and then it will be found that {he cap of fur 
has been reduced to about one-half of its former stz- 
and dimensions, and the thickness increased in propor 
tlon. It is aow a ‘‘ felted” hood, that can be blocked 
into a hat of almost any shapes, and dyed any color. 

The conical-shaped hood or cap is next dried; it 
then presents a rather rough appearance, which is rap. 


idly removed by being placed on the revolving block. 


called the ‘‘shaving’ machine. While the hood re- 
volv s at a great speed the workman removes the rough 
surface of the felt by holding agatnst {t fiae glass paper. 
which gradually brings it to a fine even surface, the fel! 
becoming as pleasant as velvet to the touch. 

The next process converts the finely filnished cone of 
felt into the shape of the hat desired. 

Then follows the stiffening, dyeing, and finishing, 
which completes the head-zear of the male portion of the 
population, as well as the female who wear felt hats. 


A LITTLE TALK. 


Where there is ability there is resp nsidility, 


HAT a text for every boy and girl to think 

about! If strong in body, then they area re 
sponsible for the care of the feeble, the weak folks. If 
strong in mind, then responsible for their opiafons, anc 
the inflaenc3 they have, because they are strong in 
mind. If courageou:, then they are responsible for the 
timid or the weak boys and girls, who, through pride 


might be led into danger. If rich, they are responsible 


for the power that is inseparale from the possession of 
money. If Jacob Sharp had been a poor man, he could 
not have brib3d other men to ux thelr offic3 to obtain 
money. Ability gives responsibility. A vegetable ha 
no responsibility ; only grows to bs esten. God gav: 
man dominion over the beasts, ovar the fowls of the 
air, tu: by that power he made man responsible for thef: 
care. Ability mesns the power to do, and that mean, 
responsibility for the doing, and responsibility for tb: 
method by which work {is done. 


A Curtovus —We hear many stories c' 
bottles picked up at sea, giving accounts of shir 
wrecks, but a curlous story comes from Australia. A 
dead albatross was found on the coast of Fremantle 
having tied to its neck a tin tablet on which was writte 
in Frencb : ‘‘ Thirteen shipwrecked persons have taker 
refuge on Croz3t Island, August 4 1887.” Tae dead 
bird was carried to the Governor at Sydney. It wa 
believed that the shipwrecked persons were the crew 0° 
a French bark hailing from Bordeaux 

Crcezat Island fs situated to the southeast of the Cap: 
of Good Hope. Fish and game abound In and about th< 
isjand. The albatross must have come a distance c. 
over 2 000 miles across water. 

The albatross fs the largest web footed bird. Th: 
spread of its wings is about twelve feet, and it weigh: 
twenty pounds and upwards. The plumage Is white 
with the wings tipped with dark feathers. The beak!» 
long and very strong ; {sof a pinky white, and tippe : 
with yellow. 
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SUNDAY GFTERNOON. 


CHRIST’S SCHOOL.’ 
By LymMAN ABBOTT. 


HE lesson suggested for our reflection to-day com- 
prises tw leesons. Elther one of them will fur- 


; nish sufficlent food for thought. To thesecond of those 


lessons we confine ourselves in this paper. This is 
Christ's invitation to Christ’s school. 

1. The host. Dr. Bushnell has well elucidated the 
fact that there would be a supreme egotism ia any mere 
man saying to humanity, ‘‘Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” Yet this is Christ’s invitation. It is a 
personal invitation, and what he offers is a persousl gift. 
It is not merely truth, or doctrine, or principle, or 
method which constitutes Christianity or furnishes 
mankind with the promise here expressed. Christ is 
Christianity ; the rest is a perconal gift. It comes from 


_ contact with a living person ; it grows, not out of anew 


theory of life, a new method of work, ora new refuge 
from toi]—it grows out of a new reservoir of vital force, 
furnished by contact with a new and eternal life. As 
the river wearies not which is fed by perpstual springs, 
as the tree wearies not which is fed by an inexhaustibly 
fertile soil, so the soul wearfes not which is rooted and 
grounded in Christ Jesus, which stands in such personal 
and vital relations to him thatall its forces are revived, 
strengthened, and supplied by a power which no 
draughts can ever exhaust. As modern clivilizition 
comes to and Jays hold on the physical forces of nature, 
and they work for us and with us, and exhilarate and 
enlarge our working resources, so in Christian experi. 
ence we come to the living God and find In him resources 
of life not in ourselves, and are made strong to do with 
ease the tasks, to win with ease the battles, which, 
unstrengthened and unarmed, were too much for us. 
We shall understand this invitation only as we clearly 
understand that we come into Christ’s school only as 
we come into living, personal relations with Christ 
himself. 

2 Theinvited. This invitation is often misquoted ; 
it is often read, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that are heavy 
laden,” but this involves a very serious and even fatal 
omission. Christ asks only those who lator to come 
unto him for rest ; he offers us, not rest from work, but 
rest in work. He does not propose to take us out of 
the battle, but to make us corquerore in the battle. He 
does not tell us that we shal] go thrcugh neither fire nor 
water, that when we go through the fire it shall not 
burn us, and through the water it shall not overwhelm 
us. Christ offers no premium to egpiritual laziness ; he 
works for us only as he worksin us. The children of 
God are to rest as God rested on the seventh day—God 
of whom Christ said: ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” When a great enthusiasm fills, a great 
hope inspires us, and a great faith imparts to us new 
strength and courage, we take up with ease the burden 
which before bent us down with despair. If we can be 
said to roll cff our burdens upon Christ, it is only upen 
a Christ within, not upon a Christ without. It is to the 
active and working Christian, who desires to remain act- 
ing and working, who asks not for a furlough, who 
has enlisted for the campaign, that this promise is given. 
Christ offers to teach us, not how we can get rid of our 
work, but how we can do it in such spirit and with such 
vitalized energies that work will be robbed ofits weart- 
ness and become i'self a joy. 

8. Theccndition. It seems acurious one. In order 
to find the rest we are to put our work into a yoke; in 
order to fiad rest we are to take up a burden; and yet 
if we consider it a little I think we shall all see that, in 
fact, In our experience a great part of the burden- 
someness of our lives consists in futile endeavors to get 
rid of burdens. They always look bigger lying on the 
ground than after we have stooped and Jifted them upon 
our shoulders, They always are heavier when some 
outward circumstance, some providence of God or 
some seeming improvidence of man, some i{]]-luck or mis- 
chance, has bound them upon our back, than when we 
have cheerfully ;u! them there of our own volition. 
The old motto, ‘‘ Sharing life’s burdens halves them, and 
sharing life’s joya doubles them,” is proved true in every 
happy married state. Many a mother could explain by 
her experience what I find it difficult to explain here by 
words, the restfulness of taking up burdens, in contrast 
with the weariness of burdens grudgingly borne. I 
was talking last night with an eminent Christian worker. 
We were spesking of the difficulties which prevented 
educated young men from entering Christian life and the 
Christian ministry. We both agreed that they were 
impeded by the denial of intellectual liberty, and I re- 
marked to him that there were many young men of 
good spirit who I thought would be glad to enter the 
ministry, but that they did not wish to fight for their 
ow \'herty with the ove hand while they were fighting 
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the world, the flesh, and the devil with the other. And 
he looked at me with tusprise out of his earnest eyes, 
and said, ‘‘ Why, I should think they would find 
delight in such a battle!” This is the restfulness of a 
spirit who asks the liberty of bearing another's burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ. It is always easy to 
taks up a burden and bear it for love’s sake, and always 
hard to submit toan imp sed burden and bear ft for 
necessity’s sake. 

But in taking up this yoke we take with it a yoke. 
fellow ; the yoked go Jn pairs ; when we take up Cahriat’s 
yoke we are harnessed to him and we pull together. 
Whenever we are doing for Carist, Carist is doing for 
us. We get nearest to Chariet when we are suffering 
with him ; next nearest when we are working with him. 
It is loneliness in work tit makes work hard. The 
solitary worker is a sad worker. He who works with 
Christ is never solitary and never need bs sad. Work 
then becomes a privilege and a joy. Would Paul have 
thanked God for depriving him of the privilege of 
preaching ? Would Dwight L. Moody thank God for 
saying to him that he need no longer proclaim the G)s- 
pel? Would any lover count it a privilege to do no 
more work for the beloved one? Would husband and 
wife really be grateful if the cares and the responsibil- 
ities which now unite them in a common life, because 
in a common task, were suddenly lifte@off ? No! The 
rest which Christ gives to us he gives by inspiring us to 
take up the burden which before we tried to pass by, 
and by teaching us to see In him a burden bearer who 
shares our burdens and {s yoked with every burden- 
bearer. 

4 In this we are to learn of Christ; we are to see 
how he took up burdens for others, and bear them and 
imbibe his spirit and follow his example. ‘‘ Iam meek 
and lowly of heart,’ he says. A great proportion of 
the friction of life grows out of the pride of life. We 
impose a great many burdens on ourselves by our ambi- 
tion, our vanity, our self-seeking. Love is not truly 
burdensome. He who is meek and lowly of heart, he 
who having food and raiment learns therewith to be 
content, he who studies not how much he can get out 
of life but how much he can put into it, he who In this 
spirit cheerfully takes up life burdens for love's sake, 
and in so doing finds himself bearing but a part of the 
burden, the other part of which Christ bears with and 
for him, and who in all this, and by means of a]! this, 
comes unto the living Christ to find in him the source of 
life and strength, will’gain, not indeed rest from work, 
but rest in work, and realize the entire truth of Christ’. 
promise. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


CARELESS HEARERS. 
By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


HEN we read of the miracles of our Lord 
Jesus, we feel sure that if we had lived in 
Capernaum and seen him heal the sick, open the eyes of 
the blind, and raise the dead, we should have been 
ready at once to believe on him and become his disci. 
ples. But to be a disciple of Jesus Christ means to 
repent of sin, to forsake all evil ways, to trust in him, 
and take him for our leader and guide. It is obeying 
the words of Jesus that makes us his disciples ; and the 
people who followed him about or gathered in crowds 
to see his mighty deeds wanted only to see a wonderful 
sight, or to have their bodies made well ; they did not 
care about being cleansed from sin. So in the cities 
where the most of the mighty works of Jesus were done 
there were very few wh» really repented of their sins. 
Jesus was very patient with them ; he went on presch- 
ing and teaching and healing ; but one day, the B'ble 
says, he upbraided them because they did not repent. 
He to'd them they would be punished for not obeying 
the word that was sent untothem. He told them that 
the people of Tyre and Sidon, and the psople of Sodom, 
whom God had destroyed for their grest wickedness, 
were better than they were, because they had not been 
taught so well, or known so much about the right way. 
And he told them the day would come when they, too, 
should be destroyed, when their cities would be broken 
down and ruined, so that men should not know where 
the city of Capernaum used to be. 

Jesus did not speak these words of warning for the 
people of his day alone. He meant us all to under- 
stand that we must give account to God for all the 
messages he has sent to us, and everything that micht 
have helped us to be better. We have preachers and 
teachers and churches and Sunday-schools and Bibles 
and books and papers, but very often we only use them 
to amuse and please and entertain us, and forget all 
about repenting of our sins and bearing fruit for God. 
When we do this we are just like the people of Caper- 
naum, who only wanted to see the miracles, and did 
not care to obey the commands of Christ. There will 
surely come a day when God will say to us, ‘‘ Did you 
repent? Did you try to obey my words? Did you try 
to bring*otherste me? Were you a light in the world? 
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When I gave you so much did you share it with others, 
aud was your life so beautiful as to lead others to honor 
me ?”’ 

But can we understand what God wishes us to do? 
How can children be wise enough to understand the 
things of God and fiad the way to him? In this very 
lesson Jesus tells us he thanks God that he has chosen 
to teach these things to his llttlo ones; that what the 
wicest men could never find out by their own wisdom, 
God himeelf will show to every one who really desires 
to know his will. The Lord Jesus came and I{ved on 
earth on purpose that by knowing him we might under- 
stand God and learn how to please him. And so he 
says to every one who wishes to get rid of silo, Come 
unto me N») one {s happy, no one fs really at rest, 
whoze sinus are not forgiven. Io heathen countries peo: 
ple often put themselves to crual tortures, crawling for 
many miles on thefr knees. and bearing al! sorts of suf- 
ferirgs, to try and stone for sin. The wrong things 
they have done are !!ke a heavy burden, and they cin- 
not get rid of the burden. But Jesus says, ‘Come 
unto me, all ya that Jabor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’”’ That isthe way for every one to 
find rest—to goto Jesus for pardon and peace And 
wher he has taken the burden of sin away, so that we 
are no m%re Satan’s slaves, but God’s happy children, 
he siys to us, '* Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me.’ Then, instead of carrying our heavy burden, we 
are to help the Lord Jasus carry his burdens, and work 
with him to save others. He will tesch us how to do 
it; he will teach us how to love it, for his service is not 
hard. He says himeslf, ‘‘My yoke is easy and my 
burden is light ;” and those who take it find rest to 
their souis. But wo must not forget that he says, 
‘* Learn of me,” and ask him every day to teach us to be 
like him, that we may be of those who are blest for 
doing our Father’s commandments, and not punished, 
like the people of Capernaum, for only seeing and 
hearing. 


IS THE ETHICS OF JESUS PRACTI-_ 
CABLE?’ 


By tne Rev. E Dewnacret. 


7S the ethics of Jesus practicable ?” is the topic for 

diecussion which the committee has asked me to 
introduce. Before answering the question let us try to 
understand what the question means. What is meant 
by ‘‘ethics’’? What, in particular, is meant by ‘‘ the 
ethics of Jesus’? Why fs the question of its practica- 
bil{ty ralsed at all? Each of these inquiries may at 
once be awakened in the minds of some, demanding 
answer before the main question can be intelligently 
proceeded with. 

These answers for the present purpose may be brief 
and untechnical. Ethics in general is the sclence of 
conduct, the theory and prioc!ple of the right way of 
living. It is character in outline and statement. Wahen 
any one, philosopher or plowman, gives expression, 
in words or actions, to his idea of what human life {s 
for, when he answers the question, What is the object of 
life and what the methods and princlples by which that 
object is to be realfzed ? he is stating his syatem or code 
of eth'c3. 

This helps us at once to s39 what {3 meant by the 
‘ethics of Jesus” It slmply and broad!y another 
way of inquiring, What thought and idea did Jasus hava 
about life? What did he think was its objxci ? What 
did he regard the method by which that objact might 
be reached ? How did he define duty, truth, virtue, 
goodness, right—all the quallifes which saffact and de- 
term'ne character ? | 

Now, in order to find what the ethics of Jesus was, in 
order to know what were his {dea and method and 
doctrine of life, we must resort to the teachings of 
Jesus, and to the exper'ences and acts: which accom- 
panied his teachings. Hence naturally our thought 
finds its way to the Sermoa on the Mount as being the 
nearest approach to any formal and systematic setting 
forth of the object and way of life. And here, indeed, 
is nothing rigid, scholastic, or abstract. All is vlastic, 
vivid, concrete, inspirational, ani suggestive. But itis 
still Christ’s doctrine of life. Here he flashes forth his 
thoughts about the meaning of life, its object, its ideals, 
its motives, its outeome. Here he plainly says what 
man ought to do and be. Hare he outlines a socfal 
order of things to which he gives tha name of the king- 
dom of heaven or the kingdom of God. 

If, then, for the purposes of popular and general dis- 


cussion, we say “‘Sarmon on the Mount instead of 


Ethics of Jesus,” we shall keep with!» the meaning of 
the topic. And to the great maxims 4°: prcineiples’cf 
this discourse our minds can easily revert ; can run up 
and down among baatitudes, parables, paradoxes, plead- 
ings, and commands, and can remember that all this 
— of Nazareth thought and taught to be the object 
of life. 


A paper read before the (Baptist) Boston Sonth Association, 
at Newton, September _28, 1887. 
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We approach, then, the main inquiry: Is the ethics 
of Jesus practicable ? Is the Sermon on the Mount a 
sermon to be heeded, practiced, built upon, individually 
and socially ? or is it, like other sermons, to be heard, 
talked about, forgotten? Does the individual and 
social regeneration of mankind depend upon the accept- 
ance and the following of these laws and maxims of 
Jesus? Do the perpetuity, the well-belog, and hap- 
piness of human life and institutions depend upon hear- 
ing and doing these sayings of his? Are this obj:ct, 
method, and spirit of life the substance of the Gospel, 
or Good-news? Is it the very nerve of Christianity ? 
All this certainly 1s involved in meeting the ixnquiry, 
‘* Ts the ethics of Jasus practicabls ?” 

Lit us now tarry a moment to ask, ‘‘ Why and where 
is the question of its practicability ratsed the 


denial of {t proceed from outside the adherents to Chris- | 


tianity ? from its avowed enemies and critics ? Certatfoly 
in part. It was so atits very advent. The idle, elegant 
Athenians made Mars’ Hill ring with their mocking 
laughter, they scattered down its slopes in uncontrol- 
lable merriment, when Paul tcuched upon the doctrine 
of the resurrection. But that was hardly comparable 
with the ridicule which was poured forth by Celsus and 
the thousands whose tp>keman he was at the preposter- 
ousness of the scheme for lifting up the world which 
the first disciples were preaching and practicing. 
Christianity met its attacks upon the practical 
and social sides, just because, understanding itself to be 
a practical and social force, it set about ‘‘ hearing and 
doing these sayings’’ of his, estab'ishing a real frater- 
nity of life and community of interests, freeing slaves, 
exalting woman, looking into the face of God with a 
new reverence and faith, looking into the face of men 
with a new interest and love. There were no discip'es 
who thought of questioning the practicability of the 
ethics, the ideas and ideals of Jesus. That was to them 
the meaning of the ‘‘Gospel of the kingdom” There- 
fore criticism and attack from the outside would be jn- 
evitable—that which every new {dea or institution ex- 
pects to meet. 

And there is such outstde criticism even yet. I 
chanced the other day, while walting fora train, to take 
up a book attacking Caristlanity, not on the shallow 
ground that it is antfquated and outgrown, but that it 
was impossible, visionary, ideal, assuming it to be for 
substance, of course, the ideas and teachings of Jesus. 
It closed with an earnest appeal to men to confess that 
it was too great and high, beyond them in every way. 
Let us abandon it once for all. 

Now, to such arguments and criticisms there can be 
only one answer. Demonstrate ths practicability of it 
by doing {t—by adopting it Into life. There is no reply 
to such an argument. It closes the diecussion finally 
and forcibly. 

If this were all, here then the dircussion might stop; 
rather, t ere would be no warrant for opening the 4’s- 
cussion at all. But by no means the least emphatic 
denials of the practicability of the ethics of Jesus, ex- 
cept within certain general and un{verzally recogn'zed 
limits, proceed from within Christianity, from {its 
adherents and disciples. And this not from the few but 
the many. Not implicitly or occasionally, but explic- 
itly, avowedly, systematically. There are not a few 
akillful advocates of the doc'rine that Christ intended 


the Sermon on the Mount to be only the sublime inter- 


pretation of moral law, the exquisite setting forth of the 
logical outcome of Moses, lifting it far beyond the trad!- 
tional interpretation, but lifting it there only to amsze 
and confound men, and drive them at last to himself. 
In a word, Christ showed men for one moment in that 
discourse the glorious, trausfigured meaning of the 
Old D'epensation, that of law and conduct, and then 
set it forever aside, putting in its place the Gospel, 
faith, and grace. 

Toe practicability of Christ’s ethics, then, from withia 
Christianity is dented, not only on the ground that !t 
cannot be received and followed, but that it was not 
intended to be, except in subordinate and {incidental 
ways. 

This seems at first thought to be destructive to Chris 
tianity. It seems like another Celsus attacking from 
within instead of without. We find, however, that this 
is not the intention, whatever may prove to be the out- 
come. Those who deny the practicability of the ethics 
of Jesus from within Christianity do so on the ground 
that his ethics and his teach!ngs in general are subdordt- 
nate and incidental to the Gospel. 
evangel of Jesus are separate both in thought and 
action. Ethical and evangelical Christianity ars net 
only different, but may be antagou!stic and mutually 
destructive. The Gospel is that essential and central 
somewhat existing outside of and apart from the teach- 
ings and methods of Jesus about our practical relations 
in this world. The cla'm ts not that the Sermon on the 
Mount is not only not the whole Gospel (which ts appar- 
ent enough), but that there would still be the Gospel 
if there had been no Sermon ou the Mount, no practi. 
cal,"ethical teachings of Jesus touching the reconstruc- 
tion of individual and social life. The Gospel has for 


The ethics and the 


its essential matter the production of that state in men 
as shall permit them entrance to heaven in the world to 
come sfter ceath. All else is incidental, subordinate, 
tributary, however valuable it may be. 

The most important question, then, is this : Are the eth- 
ics and the evangel of Jesus separable elther in thought 
oraction? Does, or does not, the Gospel of the kingdom 
consist In the heralding and practicing of the doctrines 
which he taught? Ia it the essential condition and 
mark of discipleship that one shall show his faith in 
Jesus by hearing and doing these sayings of his ? 

Let us refer to one or two events which may help us 
to determine this. On thatmemorable occasion in the 
synagogue at Nazareth when Jesus boldly proclaimed 
bis public mission, he applied to himself the prophecy he 
had read : ‘‘ The epirit of the Lord fs upon me, because 
he anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor: he 
hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruisee, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 

He closed the book, he sat down, and after that moment 
of significant and indescribable silence, that silence 
which thrills and awes, when the eyes of all in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him, he sald : ‘‘ To-day hath thia 
Scripture been fulfilled {n your ears. This is my mis- 
sion, My messsge, my gospel.” 

Look now and see what is contained in the remarka- 

le citation from Isaiah which Christ puts down as his 
pistform. It is ethical throughout ; 7. e, it findsits im- 
mediate application and fulfiilment in men’s relations 
to each other. It is practical and social, looking toward 
the uplifting of mankind. Christ is the text and pre- 
lude of the Sermon on the Mount. Yet Christ says: 
This is Good-news—Gospel—Evangel. 

Then, a little later on, we find Christ calling als dis- 
ciples about him, and sending them forth up and down 
Palestine to preach the Gospel of the kingdom, and we 
notice referenczs here and there to Christ’s preacbing 
the Gospel himself. Preaching the Gospel! What 
Gorps3l? Hts death, resurrection, ascension, and the 
doctrines growing out ofthem ? They wereall not only 
not yet facts, but had not even appeared above the ho- 
rizon of the most far-seeing disciple’s thought. And 
the first appearance of these ideas, as Jesus gradually 
expressed them, astounded and bewildered them, as the 
rising of the eun blinds the slumbering and unprepared 
eye. What richness, fullness, depth, these facts had to 
impartto Christianity when they became facts, who 
yet has begun to estimate ? How thin and negative 
and empty Christ!anity becomes in the denial of them 
we can also only half conjecture. 

But,-aside from al! this, rising majestically here upon 
our vision is the one supreme fact that Carist gave his 
disciples a message to preach, which he ca!led the Gos 
pel and the Gospel of the kingdom, which bad for its 
substance the fulfillment of Isalah’s prophecy, the set- 
tirg on foot of the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the great and blessed declaration of good news 
to poor people, to affilcted people, to lowly and wretched 
people—a gospel of hope and joy and exaltation of 
life, to come about through a new and holy love of man 
for man, a deeper sense of brotherhood and human 
obligation, begotten through the new knowledge of the 
unspeakable love of their common heavenly Father. 
Evidently tn these early messages of Christ and his dis- 
ciples there was no aualyats fine enough to separate the 
ethics from the evangel and to put one in subordinate re- 
lation to the other. Like blood and flesh, the one perished 
with the other. 

Our question, then, as to the practicability of the 
eth'cs of Jesus, becomes at this point a very tangible and 
interesiing question. It at once translates itself into 
the question, Is the Gospel of Christ a fact, a reality, a 
practical and possible possession ? The acceptance of 
Christ’s ethics, the consecration of our lives to his ideas 
and wavs, becomes tae test of our faith in him, for he 
said, ‘‘ Follow me, cot for my sake ouly, but for the gos- 
pel’s sake.” Hesafd, ‘‘ Say not, Lord, Lord ! but do my 
works.” He said, ‘* Hear and do these sayings of mine, if 
you really belfeve in me” Christ's first evangelists were 
the teachers of his divine ethics. Carist’s first disciples 
were the rracticers of that ethics. 

This would be a pertinent place for the introduction 
to a discussion of the subj-ct, to conclude. It would 
have been posstble to conaider the Sermon on the Mount 
in detatl, to examine its maxims, to consider what they 
mean literally, and what they mean after they have 
been glossed over by centuries of effort to evade them. 
But all this is subsequent to the main inquiry, Is the 
ethics of Jesus an essentlal and substantia: part of his 
Gospel? Are ths two one and the same? So long as 
there {3 hesitation or doubt about that, the analysts of 
the teachings themselves isin vain. But if it be true 
that ethics and evangel are blood and flesh of one life, 

that we cease to be followers of Christ the moment that 
there enters any skepticism as to the necessity and the 
practicability of his maxims, his teachings, his methods, 
then certainly we find a ground of {nterest. We must 
ceaye to call ourselves Christians if we question these, 


Permit now just a moment of rap!d historical survey 
of the conditions under which Christianity has devel- 
oped. I know of no one really acquainted with the his- 
torical beginnings of primitive Caristlanity who ques- 
tions that it was chiefly the practical and socal impulse 
proceeding from those who had been qu'ckened by the 
idea the teachings, the spirit of Jesus. ['fe and aocl- 
ety sprang into new conditions witha rap'dity at which 
modern Christianity is constantly wondering Tae Gs- 
pel of the kingdom was rapidly establishing the king- 
dom of God then onthe earth. Grant that it was crude, 
grotesque, meager. It was still real, free, spontaneous. 
There was one brief day when in the Caristlan community 
there seemed to be a reallzation of human brotherhood 
uncer the fatherhood of God. There w-re ia placas fan- 
tastic accompaniments, mater{al expectations of aspeedy, 
visible return of Christ to earth to go on with a visible 
and local kingdom ; there was left much of Jewish big- 
otry and particularism which the mighty Paul grappled 
and slew. But still they did not lose s!ght of the Gospel as 
being essentially socia), ethical, human, the reconstruct- 
ive force of human life and society. Cuaristlanity had 
entered as yet into noeccleslastical framework, no hard, 
dogmatic mold. These things would come at length, 
just because man must think and must organ{z3; but as 
yet Caristianity was free, simple, spontaneous. It 


poured new glory and hope and joy into the lives of . 


those chiefly for whom life had bsen a bitter and weary 
thing. It was the antidote for despair and pessimism 
for many a troubled life. At length Cartstlanity came 
into contact with Greek philosophy ; then began !ts dog- 
matic era. Then were formed tbe great creeds and 
formulas of the church which still abide. 

Once more it came into contact with Roman life and 


law, giving, not cnly a different and harder formation 


to ita dogmas, but fastening it in an ecclestastical frame- 
work which still holds s large part of the adherents to 
Christianity. Then came the tremendou3 impulse of 
the Protestant Re’ormation, tearing things asuader, 
scattering the torn portion into a hundred fragments. 
And since then the scattered fragments have sp-nt much 
precious time in claiming each for itself the sole right 
to represent true and original Christianity. 

For hundreds of years the chief interest and diecus- 
sfon has been over the doctrinal or ritual or ecclesias- 
tical aspects of Caristianity. Is it strangsthat the social, 
ethical, practical, sides have been neglected, sometimes 
forgotten? I3 it strange that some have come at last to 
fee] that there is a Gospel separate from, indepsndent 
of, that which filled and thrilled the hearts of the first 
disciples? Meantime, social and moral reconstruction 
has gone on. And many say that this is the evidence 
that this side has not been neglected. Is it not rather 
the evidence that the Gospel is from the A'mighty God 
that it has accomplished so much against such heavy 
odds ? Is it not demonstration that this river flows from 
the throne of God, that, in spite of all clogsand damsand 
efforts to sluice it off into other fields, it has forced its 
resiatless current down the God-planned course, and 
still bears a gospel to the poor, to the captive, to the 
blind, to the slave, to woman, to every sou and daughter 
of man who has turned to it with earnest purpose? 
What, then, if that which by the providence of God 
has gone on through the centuries, often {n spite of the 
church, should the church's chief insolration 
and effort ? What if every church should becomea syn- 
agogue where again shou'd be heard, with new wonder, 
** This day is this saying fu’fiilled in your ears”? Who 
can say that tae stream which flowed with euch vigor 
at first, when faith in the ideas of Jesus was fresh and 
young, which has slackened, become staynant, almost 
turned beckward at times, would not rush on again 
with new power, galning in volume, in depth and 
breadth, bearing human life and society upon t's infi- 
nite bosom ? 

And what hour is more opportune, more full of 
promise and of looking for the larger day ? The 
sundered sects of Protestantism, biown apart by the 
Reformation dynamite, bafflsd and many in the attempt 
to demonstrate their sole rigot to exist, longing for 
unity, seeking to find a real basis for uniiy—where else 
can they find {it than {n these sayings of His? 

Multitudes who, for reasons good or bad, have ba- 
come alienated from the churches and organ'zad Carts. 
tianity, yet holding Jesus in profound reverence— what 
does it mean but an unconecicus longing and desire 
taking shaje in the conviction that the ethics of Jesus 
is practicable ? 

Many others weary of negations and dentfals, looking 
for a poeltive faith, willing to rally about a common 
and quickening idea—what shall it be if not the idea 
and method of Jesus? One haif the men standing 
aghast at the other half, wondering what bomb will 
burst next, what scclal eruption wili burst forth from 


the muttering crater; no force holding them in con-- 


trol, not even the rigid and despotic Roman Church 
succeeding—what does {t mean? Are not these signs 
of his coming? Are the moral teachiags of Jesus 
practicable ? Mon say ‘‘ no,” because they have not yet 
been given a fair trial, and have not been regarded the 
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heart and essence of the Gospel. Our religious.life and 
institutions are built into a social order which evades 
the most exacting teachings of Jesus—glosses them 
over, puts them out of eight. 

Can we say that they are not practicable till we have 
given them falthful and consistent trial ? What, then, {a 
the alternative and outcome ? I have seen it stated only 
once with courage and frankness. O2e of the most 
famous and widely heard preachers of New Eogland, 
in discoureing recently to his congregation upon the 
religious teachings of Count Tolstoi, admitting the sub- 
stantial correctness of Tolstoi’sinterpretation of Carist’s 
teachings, said: ‘‘Buat Jcosus was mistaken. He was 
under the limitations of his time and place. He is not 
to be followed in his practical and social ideas.” Here 
Was a sincere and courageous ayowal of what many 
would count It blasphemy to say in words but are datly 
saying in deeds. But is it not the only alternative from 
the clear and consistent position that the teachings of 
Jesus are practicable throughout, and that the man who 
heareth and doeth these sayings of his builds his life on 
the immutable rock ? On the other hand, the individual, 
the society, the state, the nation, organ/z'ng its life on 
any other ethical or economic basis, organiza itself for 
destruction. If Christ was right and knew what he eald, 
there {a n> peace till we ccme wholly and invariably 
to hts doctrines. If he was not right, why should wa 
even call him Lord and Master ? 

When the Son of man cometh, will he find faith on 
the eartaé ? 


BLOSSOMS AND FRUIT. 


By Horse LEDYARD 


H, Frank, how lovely this air is! How I ptty 
the people in the city ! To think any one should 
live in a city from choice !” 

‘‘] wouldn't damp your enthusiasm, Kate, but, after 
all, a man does not see much of the country ; he {is only 
like a chicken which comes home to roost, and every 
one does not delight in citching the train twice each 
day—I can’t say I’m quite reconciled to it myself. But 
I must be off! Good-by, both of you,” and, giving his 


young wife an: little daughter a parting kiss, Mr. Travis 


ran for the train, whose waroing shriek could be heard 
in the distance. 

Kate Travis lingered on the porch. It was her first 
exp rience of a whole year in the country, and every 
day brought newdellghts She had discovered ‘‘ pussy- 
willows” down by the brook, and had learned how 
warmly Dime Nature blankets the tender grapevine 
leaves. She had found the shy violets’ and snemones’ 
favorite hiding-p'aces, had decked her little home with 
laurel, and reveled in the delights of lettuce and rad- 
ishes of ‘‘ herown raising.”’ This particular May morn. 
ing was a day In which the mere fact thatone was alive 
was a and asthe young wife looked at the fleecy 
clouds, the hillsides bright with rye, and the orchards, 
one mass of lovely blossoms, she sighed for very excess 
of happivess. 

‘‘] wish I had given Frank a b:anch of apple blos- 
soms—they would have brightened up that dreary 
office,” thought Mrs Travis. She, like the rest of us, 
often had these after-impulses, but somehow this one 
would not be shaker off. Kate Travis was not a super- 


 gtitious woman, yet such a burning desire to send her 


husband some of the bright, delicate blossoms grew 
upon her that she feared to resist it. Just before the 
starting of the next train a happy thought struck her, 
and, donning her garden hat, having hastily gathered 
three or four beautiful sprays of the blossoms, she 
hurried to the train. Yes, Jack Dorset was there—he 
took the later train quite often, Kate thought, regret- 
fully, for she knew by many little signs that Jack was 
not quite so attentive to business, not quite so true and 
manly as he had been. 

Jack, on his side, watched the bright, eager face as 
it came near. ‘‘ That Travis is a lucky fellow,’ he 
thought. ‘After all, what a foola fellow is to waste 
time or money on cards and theaters !’’ 

Jack!’ exclaimed Kate, breathlessly—‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Mr Dorset! Could ycu drop into my 
husband's cffize and give him these blossoms? This 
branch is for you ”’ 

Jack had only time to se’z} the fl»wers and call cut 
his thanks for his share before he was whirled away in 
that relentless fate—the train. 

There were two reasons why Jack Dorset had taken 
this later train, thcuzh even to himself he acknowledged 
tut one—that, as business was sleck, it was just as well 
to sleep a little later this spring weather. But hidden 
far cu’ of sight wag another reason, and Jack had not 
been wel] seated when that reason bec ime apparent. 

‘Hello! Thewrht you'd be on this traia. Come 
along in the tmoker ; we're ju3t making up a hand.” 

thank ycu ” sald Jack, with a decision that 
prised himself q ifte as mvc’ as his comrade. 

“Why, whave up? Turned iuity? Oome, ycu'il 
have ycur revenge on metoday. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you won enough to have a lark to-night.” 


The perfume from the apple blossoms had given Jack 
a wonderful pleasure, not unmixed with bitterness, and, 
when his comrade leaned over to whisper the last sen- 
tence confidentially, the odor of stale tobacco and liquor 
seemed unbearab!e. Jack fairly blushed with manly 
shame. 

no!” sald ; ‘‘ have none that sort 
of thing this morning,” and, with a sudden real!z ition 
of his own helplessness and this bad fellow’s power over 
him, Jack deliberately walked over to old D3acon Taft 
and seated himself by him. 

The D2acon was surprised. Young men did not take 
much to him. Perhaps he knew he was, at times, the 
mark for their j>kes. But the flowers helped oo 

‘*Them’s beauties, 1 do declare,” said the De 
‘‘and I’m glad to see a young fellow like you think 
enough of ’em to carry ’em totown. Why, I remember 
when a flower just changed my hull future.”’ 

‘Tell me about it, Mc. Taft,’ satd Jack, with a sense 
of having eecaped from imminent peril. 

Wa’al, I don’t know as I’ve told a person about 


Mary’s rose in years, and ef anybody had told me five, 


minutes ago that I'd ha’ been telling it to you, I'd ha’ 
just laughed at ’em, ’twould seemed that ridikerlous. 
But seein’ them apple blossoms has brought it all back 
mighty strong, and I feel sorter drawn to you, Jack 
D rset ceein’ you with ’em.” 

Jack felt almost asif he ought to make some dls 
clajmer ; yet surely he deserved some credit for turning 
from temptation. After a few moments the D:acon 
began. 

‘*T was a boy about fourteen—I 8’pose you think old 
Deacon Taft has been country born and bred; but at 
that time I’.1 never seen the country, never seen grass I 
could tromp on, never seen birds ‘c2pt in cages, never 
seen anything—I was goin’ to ssy—but misery, dirt, and 
poverty. But then that wouldn’: be true, for there was 
one lovely thing before my eyes night and morning, 
and 'that was my sister Mary was a beautiful girl, 
but she’d been sick for a long time, and so, though she 
did all she could, she couldn’t do much more than keep 
herself sweet and clean. Mother had died when I was 
a baby, and I suppose it was the hard work and father’s 
drinkiog that had sickened the poor girl. Bu'I was 
tellin’ you about that day. It was a hot June day. 
Father had been special hard on us, and the last thing 
he’d done was to get mea place ina drinkiag saloon, 
where there wasalotof gambling goin’ on, too. My 
boy, you're an innocent, well-brought-up young fellow ”’ 
(Jack lifted the mass of blossoms to his faca, and their 
delicate pink seemed reflected in hischeeks) ‘‘ but if you 
ever knew what I know of the wickedness that cards and 
liquor may lead to, you’d not wonder at the old Da3a- 
con’s ‘ narrowness.’ Well, asl was a-sayin’, my father’d 
found me the place, and Id been at it for j ist a week 
Taat Friday evenin’ I was to be paid; and 1 had a great 
plan in my head. Mary was just crazy over flowers. A 
missionary lady had brought her a bunch once and 
again, and the way she doated on ’em was j ist surnrisin’. 
Dear, dear, how often I’ve thought: f Mary when I see 
the youngsters pullin’ flowers and throwin’ em away !’ 

The D:acon paused a moment. Jack broke off a bit 
of the blossoms, and, with the gentleness of & woman, 
fastened it in the old farmer’s coat. 

‘* Thankee ! thankee ! I never could pick frult blooms 
myself, but I don’t know but fi »wers is as much needed 
as fruit. Well, as I was a-sayin’, I hadaplan. I had 
seen a lovely rosebush in a pot at a corner grocery, and 
I meant to buy that for Mary. I'd priced it; ’twas just 
twenty five cents ; and Il’d watched every day, and no 
one had bought it. Now, this morning I meant to buy 
it and keep it in the saloon till I’d get off, late at night 
But when I got to the grocery the rosebush warn’t 
there ! 

I’ve had a good many die’p'intments one way and 
another, but I don’t know’'s ever I felt one wuss. The 
grocery man was talkin’ to a big, rough-lockin’ feller, 
but I was that eager I couldn’t wait, and I just rushed 
up and eald, ‘ You aln’t sold that rosebush ?’ 

“I guess I looked mighty airnest, for they both 
looked at me, and then the man said, ‘ Yes, bubby, I 
sold it yesterday afternoon. But there’s other flowers— 
this man’s just bargaining for me to buy some of his’p.: 

‘‘*Are you so fond of flowers, sonny ?' said the 
strange man. 

‘‘T told him I wanted the rose for my sister, who was 
sick, and then I said I had told Mary how pretty the 
rose was, and, though she didn’t know I was to get it, 
I’d meant to buy it—l’d borrowed the money from 
Tom ‘cause I wouldn’t be pafd off till midnight. 

«Midnight! A litle fellow like you! ex:latmed 
the big man. ‘And where do you work till midnight ?’ 

At the big saloon round the corner,’I said, ‘I 
ain’t so young—I'm fourteen !’ 

‘** Aud workin’ ina saloon? Waat does that sister 
0’ your’a say to that ?’ said the big one. 

Oh, the feels mighty bad about it. She cries and 
cries. Bat I tell her I wouldn’t drink, not if they 
killed me, nor I won’t play cards; and tonight I'll 
have three dollars for Mary.’ 


| 


“The grocery man had gone to another customer. 
The big stranger stood lookin’ me over for a minute or 
so, and then he laid hie hand on my shoulder and sald, 
‘How’d Mary like you to live on a farm, sonny ?” 

‘“*T told him that that was just what made Mary feel 
80 bad. A lady had told her to pray about everything, 
and Mary had prayed and prayed thatI might go to 


work on a farm—asif there were farmsin New York | 


City ! 

*** Now, see here, sonny,’ sald the man, ‘you just 
look in that covered wagon and pick out the flowar you’d 
like for Mary, and then tell me where she lives and I'll 
go see her.’ 

‘* You'll believe I stepped up to that wagon pretty 
lively. It was just full of posles—liittle pots and big 
ones. But I hadn’t a minute to spare, and I pulled out 
a beautiful pink rose that made me think of Mary’s 
cheeks at night, and told him where we lived ; and then 
I just flow around the corner. I was late, and the man 
was mighty cross. The police had been in the night 
before, and I got hard words and some blows, but I 
didn’t care—Mary would have that rose! I haven’: time 
to tell you how the men took a fancy to makes me drink 
that evening, and how my own father, half tipsy as he 
was, helped ’em on ; but at last it was time for me to 
leave, and I asked for my piy. Jack, just think how I 
felt when that saloon-keeper told me my father had 
taken my pay in Ilquor! I was stiff and sovre—I had 
been up late for seven nights ; and now I hadn’t a cent 
for Mary ! 

‘‘Daar, dear! How it allcomes backto me! Well, 
I got home somehow, and crept up softly, hoping she 
was asleep, but she was sitting up in bed, her cheeks 
like the rose by her side and her eyes shining. I j.st 
threw myself on her bed and cried—though I was a 
boy—and she had sense enough to let me. But pretty 
soon I began to listen to what she was saying, and she 
certainly had news. The big man was coming for me 
the next day, and I was tolive at hishouse. He hadn’t 
chick nor child, and his wife would be glad to have 
a boy around, besides his needing help. 

** Well, the long and the short of it was, I went 7 
I stayed ; and when the dear old man and his wife died, 
they’d treated me like an own child and left me all.” 

Aod Mary ?” 

The Deacon wiped his face as if it were a June 
instead of a May day. 

‘‘Mary? Mary was like these here blossoms—too 
tender and delicate to Jast long. Yet perhaps the fruit 
has come in place of the blossoms—I wouldn’t ha’ been 
much use in this world if it warn’t fer Mary.” 

Jack sat silent, Jooking at the blossoms. Was not 
fruit coming from that far off life even now ? Another 
life was changed that day by means of a flower—only a 
blossom, picked before {t could fructify, but shall we 
ssy, Whata pity’? 

From that day Jack Dorset dated two friendships. 
B:fore long Daacon Taft knew the story of another 
flower, for Jack confessed to the old farmer his progress 
on the downward road and how a branch of apple 
blossoms had stopped him, while Kate Travis and her 
husband learned to look for Jack’s coming as one of the 
simple pleasures of their quiet home, little dreaming 
how God-given was the impulse to send the apple 
blossoms to town. 


DREADS DE PROCESS,” 


By THe Rev. Grorce F. Pentecost, DD. 


OMING from Calcago, awhile ago, I chanced to be 

in a palace car, in which there were few passengers 
besides myself. The colored porter was a very clever 
fellow, and I had frequent chats with him. Hoe was 
fairly well informed, and I gathered from several 
things that he was, in principle and practics, a moral- 
ist. 80, one time, during conversation, I said : 

‘‘ Johnson, are you a Christian ?” 

‘* No, sar,” he replied, ‘‘I hain’c no Christian ; but I 
b’ifeves in it.” 

‘* Then,” said I, ‘‘if you belfeve in {t, why don’s you 
become one ?” 

** Oh, sar, I’se gwine to be a Christian rome time! I 
done fully made up my mind to dat long ’go,’’ sald he. 

‘* But when ?”’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, some time ‘fore I die! I ain’t one dese yer 
careless pussons dat don’t think ‘bout dem things. 
I don’t let no day go ober my head ‘thout thinking ’pout 
it; and I often tells de Lord dat I knows I'sea great 
sioner, and datin his own good time I ‘specs him to 
convart me. I don’t want you to set me down for a 
careless, worldly-minded pusson ; for I ain’i dat. Whan 
I’se at home I allers go to church, and sometimes to de 
prash meetens; tho’ l’se willin’ to ‘low I don’t like de 
prash meetens 80 well as de preechin’ ones. ‘Cause 
why ? When dem Christian people gits goin’ in dare 
praah—’specially my old mudder—she j 3s’ gits to talkin’ 
to de Lord just ‘s if he was right dar by her, and it 
makes me feel dat I was jus’ nowar—kinder out in de 
cole like. Now I don’t never hab notfuch feelin’s when 
I goes to preechin’ meetens, Da preechin’ makes me 
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feel dat I was not jes’ all right, but it makes me ’ter- 
mine dat I’se gwine to git right, and dat kinder evens it 
up and I feels better. Aun’ I meansit, boss. I’segwine 
to git right: I’se fully ’termined on dat.” 

‘*Well, Johnson,” I repiled, to this somewhat de- 
tallei account of hia church experience, ‘‘ how long 
since you made up your mind to get right ?” 

‘*() 3, hit’s mose two years since ; one night in one dese 
yer revivsl meetens a feelin’ come over me dat I was a 
mighty big sinner, and ef I didn’t men’ my ways I was 
gwine to lose my sc u'; and I resolved right dar and den 
to change.’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ did you change then ?’ 

‘* Well, I knocked off lots o’ my ole ways dat I used 
to have; quit swarhin’, and give up knocking ‘bout wid 


dese yer fellers dat go browsin ’round nights into policy. 


‘ghops and barrooms, and udder wus places dan dem 
even.” 

‘‘ Well, you say you have changed your ways for the 
last two years. Have you got right yet?’ 

‘Oh, no, sar; I hatn’t got what my old mudder got 
git!” 

‘‘ What do you mean by that ?” 

‘Why, I means what you call a chani Be dat 
ia, gattin’ borned agin.” 

‘“Then you don’t think mending your ways is quite 
enough to make you 4 ?” 

‘Oa, no, sar! I know better’'n dat. I knows dat 
doing better aln’t de same thing as bein’ convarted ; 
and my old mudder told me ever since I been a chile 
dat I had to be borned agin. Dat’s what makes her so 
familious ike wid de Lord) You see, when you git 
borned agin, den you’s de Lord’s chile, and you don’ 
hat'ter stan’ off and pray like a sinner dat’s beggin’ for 
suthin’ dat he atn’« got noright to, but ycu just cum 
right up to him, like you was gwine to ax your mudder 
for suthin’, and he gives it to you. Boss, I ain’t one 
‘dese yer ignorant pussons; I been well ratsed. No 
man never bad better raisin’ dan I had, ’cause since I 
been big ‘nuff to walk, my mudder done drilled dese 
thingaintome And many time I hearn her a-prayln’ 
to de Lord to give me a new heart. Dut what she calls 
bein’ borned agin sometimes.” 
_ Well, Johnson, if, as you say, all your trying to do 


better, and all your leaving off of your old sins, and 


your going to meetings, is not sufficient to make you a 
Christian without being born agalo, why do ycu keep 
it up ?” 

‘Oi! you see, I means to get borned again some 
time, as I tole you. I done made up my mind to dat; 
and, while I know dese yer good works, as dey call ’em, 
ain’< goin’ to save me, I jis’ think maybe dey kinder 
keep me long till I does get convarted. Dat’s hit.” 

‘‘ Well, Johnson, with all your good intentions and 
all your good works, which you admit will not save 
you, sunpose you sheull die; for{instance, get ‘smished 
up’ on the train some time b:fore you ‘ get born again.’ 
What do think would become of you ?” 

‘‘I done thought about that too; and sometimes 
when de khars go racking ‘round des9 yer curves, £0 
that you ‘most think nothin’ can keep ’em on de track, 
den I think I'll not let ’aother trip go by withou: 
goin’ to meetin’ and just give up and get convarted. 


But, then, you knows how it 1s, boss; when you's in} 


danger, den you think you'll ten’ to things right away, 
and den when you gets out de danger, j2s’ grow care- 
less like. Leastwise dat’s me.’ ’ 

‘* Now Jook here, Johnson. 
clear ideas about tke necessity of being born again, and 
what it is to be a Christian, and you say you have fully 
made up ycur mind to be a Christian, and you say that 
if you should die as you sre you would be lost. Way 


don’t you become a Christian now ?” 


Then, with a look on his sable face as much as to say, 
‘‘T have never confessed before the real reason for my 
delay, but I I wi)] just cu! with it,” he paused a 
moment, and finally eaid : 

‘* Well, now, boss, I’se been talkin’ pretty free wid 
you, mor’n I ever done befo’; so I specs I might just as 
well tell you fust aslas’. reason! don't be- 
come a Christian right now—I mean as soon as I git 
home again—is dat J dreads de process” 

‘‘ You dread the procers! Why, what do you mean 
by that?’ 

‘* Ob,” sald he, with a knowing shake of the head, 
‘ hit’s no smal! matter to git borned again! It's a hard 
road to trabel to git In to de kingdom ; and, much’s l’d 
like to be in, I tells you I dread de startin’, and dreads 
the travelin’.” 

‘* Bat,” sald I, ‘I don’t understand. There is no 
‘ process’ In becoming a Caristian. I wish you would 
tell me what it is that you dread.” 

‘‘ Well, fust of all you got to git convicted, and dat 
makes you very uneasy {o ycur min’, and you feel like 
the wust sinner in the world, and dat you gwine straight 
to hell, and dat you oughter go dar, and dat, if the Lord 
garve you right, you will go dar. Now, | hbain’t no 

dcu >t dat’s true; but, boss, dey’s got to be a mighty 
big change in my feelin’s fore I can b> reconciled to 
dat. Dan, how you gwine to know when you got con- 


You seem to have pretty | 
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victed enough? Now, boss, dat’s what I mean when I! 
aeys dat I dreads de process ” 

Wishing to draw him out still further, I asked him : 

‘‘ Well, after you have been sufficiently convicted, 
what is the next step ?” 

‘* Well den, arter you got convicted, den you got to 
*pent of you’ sins what you got convicted for; and 
from all I can see and heah, dat’s a wusser ‘sperlence 
than the conviction. Boss, I ‘specs ‘pentance is jist 
awful” 

‘* What makes you think so ?” 

Why, hit’s this way, fa my mind. E? you got 
to get convicted so dat you can say honest dat you feel 
as tho’ you desarva to go to hell, aud you oughter, why, 
you have to ’pent awful hard and deep to get rid dem 
sins 8») how’s anybody to know how /ong dey ought 
to ’pent, and ef dey done ’pented deep ’nuff for de Lord 
to ’cept dem? Dat’s what’s bodderin'me. Ef I could 
jest git convicted, and den ’pent and git done wid it, I 
wouldn't dread itso much. But I seed some folks go- 
ing whole weeks under conviction and ’pentance ’fore 
dey got de evidence dat dey was shore nuff convarted 
I hearn my old mudder say she more’n a whole year 
under conviction and ‘p3ntance ’fore de light broke in 
on her min’.”’ 

Well,” I said, ‘‘ is that all ?” 

Well,’ he sald, ‘low dat’s the wust on it. But 
kinder confueea about ’sparience in de convarsion. 
Cause how’s anybody to get de joy and de happiness 
when dey {s so busy wid conviction and ’pentance ? 
Dat's what I'd like to know ” 

Here I stopped bim, and told him as simply as I could 
and as kindly that he was all wrong In his notions ; that 
there was no process about it ; that there was conviction 
and repentance, but these were states of mind that did 
not depend on emotional sgony, but upon the teat!.- 
mony contained in God's Word ; that the Word of God 
fully and entirely set forth our siaful condition aud our 
danger. If we belleved that to be true, and honestly 
took our p'aces before God as guilty sinners, that was 
conviction In other words, I tried to explain to him 
that conviction was the full persuasion of the mind that 
God’s Word concerning sin and sioners wa; true ; that 
the deep agony and painful processes he had described 
were rather the result of the fizsh or carnal mind strug 
gling with itself. 

Aud so of repentance. It was just changing one’s 
mind with reference to sin and God, takiog God's side 
against one’s self, and God’s thoughts instead of our 
own, which must and would lead, without the dreadful 
process he so dreaded, to abandonment of the old Ii!fe., 
which he now saw to be wrong and hateful in God's 
sight. | 

And s0 of faith. I told him it was taking God at hie 
word concerning Jesus and his work ; saying ‘‘ Yes” 
to the Gosp2l, and cordially accepting it. ‘‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever belleveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” ‘‘ D> you belleve that 

‘* He died for sinners ?”’ 

For you ?”. 

-** He bore the!r elas in his own body on the tree ?’ 

Your ?”’ 

‘* He offers you, aga free gift, eternal life, which I!s 
in Corifst 

you want It ?” 

‘© Will you take it from God on hi word that it fs for 
you, j18tas you would take a gift from any human 
being on their word ?”’ 

Yes 

‘And henceforth trust him as your Saviour, and 
obey him as your Lord ?” 

Weil, 1 told bim that was faith; and just when he 
would give up his ‘‘ processes,’ and stop looking at these 
old flesh struggles, and deal with God on his word, jst 
so £00n wou'd he be a Christian. 

I am not sure that he saw it all, but he said it was a 
new way of putting it, and that he would think about 
it ; but that was not the way his ‘old milder was cor- 
varted,” and he knew she was right. 

I fear there are thousands of othera who, to a certain 
extent, accept God’s Word against themselves, and 
would desire and do cesire to be Christians; but they 
‘dread the process.” The truthis that Jesus under- 
went all the dreadfu'ness of the proces3 of human re- 
demption, that eternal life might come to us wi.h the 
whole train of unspeakable blessings that go with li as 
a gift; something to be received and not achivrved The 
work of the Holy Spirit, in conviction and regeneration, 
is not necessarily with tumult and confusion. It is 


through the Word, persuading us of its tru‘h, and lead- 
ing us to believe and trust God in Christ for our talva 


tion. ‘‘ These things are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Carlst, the Son of God; and that be 
lieving ye might have life through his namo” (John 
xx, #1) 

Why Is it that men will inefat on adding hard condi- 
tions to God’a free and gracious G»epel, in which he 
tenders eternal life as a gift? It does not require 
that we go through a painful process before we accept 
8 gift ‘He that belleveth on the Son hath everlasting 
life’ (John ili , 36) —[Words and Weapons. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


E continue some extracts from D:. Ker’s “‘ The 

Psalms in History and Blography.” The ex- 

tracts given this week are on the Twenty-third Psalm, 
one of the most dearly loved of aj] the psalms, 


PSALM 23. 
“The Lord's my Shepberd, I'll not Want, 
He makes me down to He 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
The quiet wa‘ers by.” 


“Every line, every word of it, has been engraven for 
generations on 8 :ottish hearts, has accompanied them from 
childhood to age, from their homes to all the seas and lands 
where they have wandered, and has been, to a multitude no 
man can number, the rod and staff of which it speaks, to 
guide and guard them in dark valleys, and, at Jast, through 
the darkest. And in many a tongue besides, it has shown 
its power when the ‘Good Shepherd’ speaks throngh it to 
those who kuow his voice. Its history sparkles to the day- 
light in numerous records, and it would be longer if we 
ce uld follow i: into all the secret, but not suniess, resting- 


places in hidden hearts, which only the day of God will de- 


clare. The 6:h Psalm may be called a well of Marah into 
which the tree !s at last thrown which sweetens the waters. 
This, from first to last, is as the waters of Siloa that go 
softly, having its source in the holy place of the tanernatien 
of the Most High. 
“It may be tnteresting to give the old version of the psalm 
as it was sung on L-ith shore: 
Lord is only my support, 
And he that doth me feede: 
How can I then lack anfe thing 
W nereof I stand in need? 


2 ‘He doth me fo'd fn coites most safe, 
The tender grass fast by ; 
And after driv’th me t> the streams 
Which run most pleasantly. 
3 ** * And when I fee! myself near Jost. 
Then doth he me home take: 
Conducting me in hia right paths 
Even for his own name's sake. 


4 °°‘ And though I were even at death's door, 
Yet wou'd I fear none {ll : 
For by thy rod, and shepherd's crook. 
Iam comforted still 


> *** Thou hast my table richly deckt 
In despite of my foe; 
Thou hast my head with balm refresht, 
My cup doth overflow. 
6‘ * And, finally, while breath doth last, 
Thy grace shail me defend : 
And in the house of God will I 
My lite forever’spend.’ 

‘‘Marion Harvey, a servant girl !n Borrowstounnese, 

twenty years of age, was executed at Edinburgh in 1631 for 
hearing Donald Cargill, and for helping his escape at South 
Queensferry. When annoyed on her way to the scaffold, 
by the curate who wished to thrust his prayers on her and 
her fellow-suffsrer, she said, ‘ Come, Isabel, let us sing the 
twenty-third Palm,’ which they did ; and, having come to 
the ecaffold, and sung the 84*h Psalm, she said, ‘I am 
come here to-day for avowing Christ to be Head of his 
Church, and King in Zion. © seek him, sirs, seek him, 
and ye shall find him.’ 
“Tsabdel Alison, who suffered with her, belonged to Perth, 
and lived very privately till she was apprehended for having 
heard Donald Carg!ll, and for refasing the test. Oa the 
scaffold she said, ‘ Farewell all created comforts: farewell 
sweet Bib'e in which I delighted most, and which has been 
sweet to me since I came to prison ; farewell Christian ac- 
quaintances ; now into thy hands I commit my spirit, 
Father, 8on, and Holy Ghost.’ Whereupon the hangman 
threw her over. 

‘* No execution of those cruel times seems to have excited 
a deeper interest and sympathy throughout the country. 
Lord Fountainhall, a well-known judge of the period, twice 
notices their end, and tries to excuses the sentences. In his 
‘Ooserves’ he says, ‘Toere were hanged at Edinburgh 
two women of ordinary rank, for th‘ ir uttering treasonable 
words and other princi; les and opisions contrary to all our 
government. They were of Cameron’s faction. At the 
scaffold, one of them told, so long as she followed and heard 
the curates she was a swearer, Sabbath-breaker, and with 
much aversion read the Scriptures, but found much joy 
upon her ep'rit since she followed the conventicle preach- 
ing.’ 

‘*‘ When Edward Irving was on his death-bed, he repeated 
the 26d Psalm in Hebrew. His last words were, ‘In 
life and in death I am the Leri’s.’ He bad the conyie- 
tion for a time tbat he would certainly remata till the com- 
ing of Christ; but he realized at length the approsch of 
death. Christlans may be reconciled to this necessity by 
the knowledge ‘that they who are alive and remain sbal! 
not prevent (anticipate) those who are asleep.’ There ig, in 
truth, a sense in which dying is the higher part ; it makes 
us more conformable in our history to Christ himself. That 
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was a noble saying of James Guthrie, when, being told that 
he was to be hanged while Argyle was to be beheaded, he 
said,‘I am willing to suffer on a tree like my Lord and 
Master.’ 

‘* Ver. 4. ‘Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,’ were 
the dying words of the great Scottish philosopher, Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton. 

‘When Dr. Alexander Duff, the Indian missionary, was 
traveling in the Himalayas, he saw a native shepherd fol- 
lowed by his flock. The man frequently stopped and looked 
back. If he saw a sheep drawing too near the edge of the 
precipice, he would go beck and apply his crook to one of 
the hind legs, and gently pull it back till the animal joined 
the rest. Going up to the shepherd, he noticed that he 
had along rod as tail as himself, and twisted around the 
lower half a thick bar of iron. The region was infested 
with wolves and other dangerous animale, which in the 
night-time prowled about the place where the sheep lay. 
With his long rod the shepherd could strike the animal 
auch a blow as would mske it flee. This brought to the 
remembrance of the traveler the expression of David the 
shepherd, ‘Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,’ and 
saved it, as he thought, from the charge of tautology, the 
staff referring to God’s hold of the sheep, the rod to his 
defense against enemies. When he himself lay dying, and 
apparently unconscious (February, 1878), his daughter 
repeated to him the 234 Psalm, and he responded at the 
end of each verse. 

‘Poor, desolate, and affilcted Heinrich Heine, who had 
been a pantheist and ecoffer, alternately or combined, was 
laid for years on what he called his mattress sepulcher, and 
took to reading the Bible, especially the Psalins. One of 
the very latest of bis poems, addressed to his wife, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, bears traces of the shepherd 
gong of God’s flock, and if it wants the sparkle and point of 
his early genius, it is redeemed by its softened tenderness. 
It begins thus: 

*** My arm grows weak ; Death comes apace, 
Death pale and grim: and I no more 
Can guard mv lamb as heretofore. 
0 God ! into thy hands I render 
My crook : keep thou my Jambkin tender. 
When I in pea’e have laid me down,— 
Keep thou my lamb, and do not let 
A singie thorn her bosom fret, 
And guide where pastures green and sweet 
Refreeh the wanderer’s weary feet.’ ”’ 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CHURCH UNION. 


By Caro.vus CATHOLICON 


NEW Baptist minister was coming to town—a 

town of five thousand people, where four churches 
had long divided the faith and forces of the local Chris- 
tendom. These were, in the order of their size, the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Untversalist. Let 
us not, desr reader, be called upon just now to estab- 
lish the evangelical character of each of these churches. 
Suffice it to say that each was, ipso facto achurch An 
anecdote to which the lamented Dr. Leonard Bacon was 
very partial, and which I have often heard him repeat, 
may iJlustrate this distinction. It happened in the pas- 
torate of D-. Hawes, of Hartford, that two ladies from 
a neighboring Eplsecopal church destred to connect them- 
selves with hisown. ‘Go, then,” he said tothem, “to your 
rector and ask letters to this Congregational church.” 
The ladies returned to say that the devil of ecclesiastical 
pride was not subject to them and that they should have 
to content themse!ves with the thought that their names 
were written in heaven. The rector allowed not the 
claim of the Congregational meeting-house to be a 
church. ‘‘ It is not necessary,” rejoined Dr. Hawes, ‘‘that 
he so recogniz3 us; go back and tell him that we make 
no such request, but only tbat he recognize this to be 
the name we go by.”’ The above, then, were the four 
(professing and calling themselves) churches. It oc. 
curred to the pastor of one of them that, as the happiest 
and most fraternal relations had not always ex\sted be- 
tween some of these denominations, this new and most 
aurpicious pastorate might fitly initlate a broader and 
betier feliowsh'p ; emphas!z3 the unity of the Christian 
spirit and the singleness of the Christian aim; be a 
good thing all around. It was accordingly proposed that 
the other pastors unite in tendering to the elect gentle 
man an informal reception in the chapel of the Congre- 
gational church. Tne proposal being cordially adopted. 
a simple notice was given by each of the three to their 
respective congregations on the following S inday, and 
later to the congregation of the Baptist church. At the 
hour appointed the room rapidly filled with representa- 
tives of the four churches in sbout ¢qual proportion. 
Tne members of each were presented to the new minis- 
ter by their respective pastors No ice needed to be 
broken. The pleasantest epirit prevailed from the 
first. As the greetings and conversation progressed, 
a choir of children sang a few selections, after 
which the people were seated and rapped to order. 
A male quartette followed. Then the new pastor 
was introcuced, who spoke atirring and brotherly 
words, justifying diversity of thought and administra- 
tion,’but reprobating disharmony, fastion, strife. He 
was warmly welcomed, and his speech seasoned with 
hearty applause. Then came the Methodist minister. 
Methodist ministers, God blees them! are aiways in 
tune on such occasions. Next we heard from the 
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pastor of the Universalist church. His, too, were lov- 


ing words full of devotion to the common Master and 


a spirit of co-operation with his brethren in the bringing 
in of His kingdom. Other brief addresses from minis- 
ters and Jaymen followed, and, as was fit, the senfor dea- 
con of the place, with the ripeness of nearly ninety 
years upon him, led in prayer. Then we all stood and 
sang, ‘‘ Blest be the tle that binds.” I never heard the 
old hymn sound so beautiful. The Aaronic (!ren{c) ben- 
ediction was pronounced, and we dispersed. 


MR. BERRY TO BE CALLED. 


T a meeting of the Advisory Committee of Plym- 
A outh Church, Brooklyn, last Thursday night, 
having charge of the selection of Mr. Beecher’s suc- 
cessor, it was unanimously voted to recommend the 
church to extend a call to the Rev. Charles A. Barry, 
of Wolverhampton, England. This does not positively 
bind the church, as the functions of the Committee 
were purely advisory, but there seems to be litt!e doubt 
that the general sentiment of the members of the con- 
gregation is warmly in accord with the suggestion of the 
committee. The reason for this general impression is 
very well expressed in the following sentence from one 
of the dally papers : 

‘“‘So far as his pnipit presence and utterances were con- 
cerned, the satisfaction of the congregation was complete. 
His sermons were well written ; his voice was pleasing ; his 
elocntion was admirable and without any pronounced Eng- 
lish inflection; his theology, so far as indicated in the four 
sermons he preached, was sufficiently liberal and full of 
spirituality and Gospel fidelity. He showed clearly that his 
thinking was strongly on the lines and in the direction of 
Mr. Beecher’s, while there was not the slightest indication 
of imitating Mr. Beecher. This was a great pleasure to the 
congregation : for what was most decidedly not wanted in 
Mr. Beecher’s successor, whoever he might be, was an at- 
tempted imitation of the great original, which Plymouth 
Church recognized gratefully it had had, and recognized 
regretfully it never could have again. To replace Mr. 
Beecher in securing a new pastor was far from the thoughts 
of the church, which hoped only tosecure one fitted to take 
up the work the church had yet to do, and to build on the 
foundation already laid.’’ 

At the close of the prayer-meeting on Friday night 
Professor Raymond read the recommendation of the 
Committee, with a letter explaining !ts action. A meet- 
ing of the church toactiathe matter {s to be held on 
November 15. 

Mr. Berry sailed for England on Wednesday of last 
week. By his own request no definite action in regard 
to the Plymouth pulpit was taken while he was still in 
this country. It may be positively stated that he did 
not come to this country with the direct object of pre. 
senting himself as a candidate for this position. He has 
a field of great usefulness with the Q1een S‘reet Church 
in Wolverhampton, and is beloved buth by his immediate 
congregation and by the leading men of the denomina. 
tion in Eogiand. In mission work he has been notably 
energetic and successful. Mr. Berry is now thirty-five 
years old, and has been in the ministry for thirteen 
y ears. 3 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott preached in Plymouth 
Church on Sunday last. In the evening he repeated 
his lecture delivered before the Christian Institute of 
Philosophy last summer, on ‘‘ Some Phases of Modern 
Skepticism,” and announced atthe close that he shculd 
commence on Sabbath evening, November 20 a series 
of Sabbath evening sermons on the New Theology. Pro- 
fessor Townsend, of Boston, occupies P:ymouth pulpit 
November 15. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


When by the terms of the Edict of Nantes the Protestants 
of Paris were restricted to worship outside the city walls, 
they built a large church in the suburb of Charenton. This 
church was destroyed on the 221 of October, 1685, the very 
day on which tne revocation of the Edict was registered. 
For nearly two hundred years Charenton bad no public 
Protestant worship. Ten years ago Professor Charles 
Clouet, of the McAl! Miession, began preaching there, and 
has already gathered a church of nearly three hundred 
members, who worship in a dingy old workshop. They are 
very poor, but have been saving theirslender funds witha 
view to erecting achurch. But now their present place of 
worship is to be torn down, no other is available, and they 
have but one thousand dollarsin hand. In this crisis Pro- 
fessor Clouet Was come to this conntry and ig attempting to 
raise a fund of five thousand dollars. He is warmly com- 
mended and indorsee by McAll, Monod, and others abroad, 
and by the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, the Rev. A. F. Beard, 
Professor Henry M. Baird, and others in this country. It 
is especially fitting that in this the centennial year of 
French toleration the descendants of Huguenots and all 
interested in tha great work of extending the Gospel should 
aid io re-erecting the Protestant ‘‘temple’’ of Charenton. 
Professor Clouet’s address is care of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in this city. 


The Palestine Orthodox Soclety has for some time past 
been making excavations in the ground belonging to Russia 
in Jerusalem. The work has proved most successful, and 


hag resulted in the digcovery of the remains of the ancient 
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town wall of Jerusalem, and the position of the gates lead- 
ing out of the town during the lifetime of our Saviour. As 
these gates are nearest to Golgotha, it is concluded that it 
was through them our Saviour passed to the place of cruci- 
fixion. The Palestine Society has decided to take measures 
for preserving these sacred relics, and steps have been 
taken with this object.—[London Times. 


The Chinese ‘‘ Recorder’’ for March states that thirty- 
seven societies employ 919 missionaries in China. Of these 
446 are men, 316 wives, and 157 single women. Of the men 
220 sre connected with English societies, 164 with Amert- 
can, and the other societies are Scotch, German, ete. Of 
the single Jadies, 69 are American and 55 English. 

‘ 

Missonary Doane, of Ponape, whose case recently com- 
mand.d general attention, since his liberation from prison 
by the Spanish Governor-General at Manila, has received a 


letter from the latter, expressing entire confidence in him | 


&8 & Man and as a missionary, approving of his work and 
of the work generally of the American missionaries in the 
Caroline Islands, and cfficlally assuring him that in the 
fature the missionaries would be protected from all inter- 
ference, and that work would suffer no interruption. | 


It is the intention of Genera! Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, to dispatch bards of Salvation missionaries to Zalu- 
Jand and South America. The work has already begun in 
Jerusalem. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


BOUT 1,200 delegates were present at the third annual 
Conferences of the Connecticut Young People’s Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, held in Hartford last week. The 
Rey Dr George L. Walker, of the Center Church, where 
the meetings were held, gave the delegates a cordial wel- 
come, responded to in behalf of the 10,000 members by the 
Rey. Erastus Blakeslee, of New Haven, the President of the 
Society. The Rev. J. W. Cooper compared the movement 
with the Children’s Crusade of the Middle Ages, saying: 
“The Crusaders who had preceded them went to slay; but 
the children had thoughts only of peace. They were seek- 
ing for the trne cross beyond the seas, and for the conver- 
sion of the Moslem infidels ; the 150,000 young people in 
America who form our soclety are banded together, not to 
seek the cross, but to bear it ; not to convert the Moslems, 
but to win those about them to Christ.”’ 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott made the closing address of the 
first day. Atong other things he said: ‘* We need strong, 


settled, firm convictions, They are absolutely necessary in 


this nineteenth century. Don't give your doubts to men— 
they have enough already. We do not want opinions, 
doubts, or hypotheses. Beware of institutionalism. That 
would lead you to regard the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation rooms merely as club rooms, and cause you to for- 
get the men about you. Beware of rontine. Do not forget 
the truth, and satisfy yourself hy reading one chapter in 
the Bible day after day. We want aggress!ve, forth-putting 
convictions. - Do not be a dark-lantern Christian with the 
slide over your face, save for an occasional flash.” 

The Secretary’s report and the address of President 


Blakeslee show wonderful growth in the State for the ~ 


society, including an increase of seventy-eight societies and 
5,000 members. Among the many earnest and able ad- 
dresses of the Convention we can only mention those by 
Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale, on the topic *‘ How to 
Study the Bible ;”” by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, on ‘* An Ont- 
side View ;’’ by Mr. H. J. Gillette, the city missionary of 
Hartford, onthe *Bitle in Personal Work ;’’ and by the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, the originator of the Society, who 
closed the meeting with a pre Jiction that ‘ the prayer-meet - 
ing pledge will be one of the most popniar of the soclety’s 
peculiar marks of distinction; that the study of tne Bible 


and the training of young people to speak in prayer-meet- 


ings will develop a higher and more heroic types of man- 
hood. Religion is not sentimental gush, put a living 
reality that calls for loyal work.’’ Resolutions were adopted 
favoring a more general use of Prvfessor Harper's plan of 
Bible study, asserting that it is essential to the highest inter- 
ests and permanency of the Y. P.8.C. E. that it be not 
diverted from its own lines of effort or be made auxiliary to 
any other movement, recommending the formation of 
“senior ’ and ‘‘janior’’ societies, urging the members to 
maintain in all ways their loyalty to the churches, and re- 


affirming the principles of President Clark's letter of ac- 


ceptance, which we recently summarized. The Rev. H. W. 
Kinney, of Winsted, was elected President for the ensu!ng 
year. 


FROM MINNESOTA. 


HE Minnesota Congregational C.nb met October 24 
with Plymouth Church in Minneapolis, and discussed 


the meeting and action of the American Board at Spring- . 


field. There was a large attendance. Tne Rav. Messrs. 
Thwing andE M. Wiiliams approved the action, and Dr. 
Dana, of 8t. Paul, sympath'zed with the minority at the 
meeting, though disclaimitng adherence to the New Depart- 
ure party. | 

The Rav. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., spent a few days in his 
first field of ministerial labor, Dabnq1e, Iowa, on his re- 
turn from the Springfie’'d meeting, preiching toa large con- 
gregation in the spacious and elegant house of worship 
erected during his pastorate, which lasted from 1842 to 
1864. On Tuesday evening a reception was tendered him 
and his wife in the rooms of the church, when he gave 
reminiscences of his pastorate and was followed by others 


recalling scenes and facta in the history of the church, 
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A purse of gold was presented them as a token of continued 
esteem. 

On Sunday afternoon Dr. Holbrook laid the corner-stone, 
with an address, of the new house of worship erecting for 
the German Congregational church. to cost $10,000. This is 
the legitimate successor of the first German Congregational 
church in the United States, which was formed by the Rev. 
P. Fleury and Dr. Holbrook, in Dubuqae, in 1846. Dr. 
Holbrook and wife left November 7 on their return to 
California. 

The new Atlantic Congregational church in St. Paal, 

Mirn., dedicated its house of worship October 23, the Rev, 
Cc. F. Thwing, of Minneapolis, preaching the sermon. A 
council is called to recognize a new Congregational church 
in Mirneapolis, the fourteenth in this city. There are five 
inSt.Paal H. 


ONTARIO SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION. 


By THe Rev. E Barrass, M.A. 


HE anrual meeting of this important institution was 

held in London. Canada, the last week in October. There 
were several hundreds of Sunday-school workers present. 
All the sessions were numerously attended especially those 
held in the evenings, when the cbnrch (Queen’s Avenue 
Methodist) was crowded to overflowing W. Bowman, 
Eeq., was elected President. The Rev. E. Barrass and the 
Rev. A Henderson were appointed Secretaries. Mr. and 
Mrs. Blight conducted the singing. As near as can be ascer- 
tained, there are in the Province 3,899 Sanday-schools, 
31,825 teachers, and 292 391 scholars on the roll. 

Former conventions have been largely sustained by gen- 
tlemen from the United States; but this year W. Reynolds, 
Esq , from Peoria, was the only foreign representative, and 
he did yeoman service. He is no stranger in Canada, and 
is always sure to secure a hearty welcome. He is an ear- 
nest and successful Sunday-school worker. The various 
topics selected by the Managing Coramittes were expatt- 


ated upon fer the most pirt by real, practical Su day-. 


school workers. Only a few lengthy addresses were deliv- 
ered. Inetitute exercises were held on the ‘“ Process of 
Teaching,’ ‘‘ Best Methods of Organization,’’ ‘‘ Practicay 
Sunday-School Methods.’’ Conferences weré also held on 
Teacher’s Work Oataide the School,” ‘‘ The Spiritua! 
Aim of Sunday-School Teaching,’’ ‘‘ The Book,” ** Primary 
Work,” Normal Classes,’? ‘‘Common Mistakes and Re- 
sulting Failures,’’ ‘‘ Discipline,’ and ‘‘Model Teachers’ 
Meeting.”’ 

The evening sessions were for the most part platform 
meetings, the first of which consisted of words of welcome 
by the Rev. J. A. Murray; an address on the Queen's 
Jubilee by the Rev. H. Johnston and D. McLean, Esq, 
who was the bearer: of an Iliaminated Address to Her 
Msjesty ; and an address on the ‘‘ Sabbath, and Interference 
with the Sunday- School Hour by Parades,”’ etc., by the Rev. 
H. M. Parsons. At another, addresses were delivered on 
Missions, by the Rev. E. Harris, B.A., and ‘‘ Impressions Re- 
specting the J.*te Internatioval Sanday-8chool Convention,” 
by the Rev. W. Henderson, M.A., and J. R. Dickson, B D. 
The last but not the least important session was occupied 
by a thrilling address on ‘‘Temperance Work in the Snnday- 
School,’’ by the Rev. D L Brethorn ; ‘‘ The Necessary Qaalil- 
fications of True Sunday-School Teachers,’’ by the Right 
Rey. Bishop Baldwin, and ferewell words by the Rev. Dr. 
Ryckman, W. H. Porter, and R. Hamilton. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The annual State Conference of the New York Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor was held in Koch- 
ester, N. Y., last week. About 500 delegates were in attend- 
ance. The Secretary’s report showed that the membership 
in thie State had increased within the last year from 3,800 
to 21,664. 

—The Methodist Book Concern and Missionary Society 
are about to purchase the property on the southwest corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, this city, for $439,000. 
The erection of a new building will begin in the spring, and 
it will be ready for occupancy in about two years. 

—The Rev. R. R. Meredith, D D., began his Bible class in 
Brooklyn on Tuesday of last week. The chapel of the 
Tompkins Avenue Church was crowded and the greatest 
interest was manifested. Dr. Meredith explained his 
methods of teaching, and told the class what he expected it 
to do and what he proposed to do himself. After the read- 
ing of the Interrational Sunday-School Lesson, he asked 
many questions and encouraged the audience to answer 
them and ask others. 

—Next Sunday and the week following have been ap- 
pointed by the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as the week of prayer for young men, 
and pastors are requested to hold special services with 
reference to that subject. 3 

—On Sunday of last week the customary collection in 
behalf of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was made in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
It amounted to $3,500, donble the sum last received. 

—A special conference on the Inspiration of the Bible 
will be held in Chambers’ Memorial Church, Philadelphia, 
beginning November 15. Addresses will be made by the 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, Professor W. R. Harper, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Bishop W. R. Nicholson, the Rey. A. T. Pierson, 
and others. 

—The Plymouth League of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
held its first reception and regular monthly meeting on 
Wednesday night of last week. The League is constantly 
increasing in number, and now has over 750 members, 


—The DeKalb Avenue Methodist Church of Brooklyn 
celebrated its semi-centenuial on October 30. In the morn- 
ing the pastor, the Rev. Crandal! J. North, preached a his- 
torical discourse, and in the evening Mr. W. IJ. Preston, 
President of the Brooklyn Church Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, delivered an address upon the work of 
the society. 

—In Philadelphia the meetings for non-church-goers at 
the Arch Street Opera-House have been resumed under the 
leadership of the Rev. Charles Wood.——The corner-stone 
of the new Nicetown Baptist Church, to cost $25 000, was 
laid on November 2.——A fine Episcops!l church is to be 
erected by Mr. H. H. Husten, near Wissahickon Inno. 
——The Bible Correspondence School, the headqaarters of 
which are at No. 1,324 Chestnut Street, has increased its 
membership to 9 000. 

— Many pastors in Buffalo preached against the ‘‘ Personal 
Liberty ’? movement last Sunday. 


ment’’ was held at Dockstader’s T.eater Sunday night, 
and was largely attended. It was addressed by W. E. 
Dodge, and by several well-known Princeton students and 
graduates. Next Sunday Mr. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, 
will speak, aud Columbia College men will conduct the 
exercises. 
—The Rev. Dr. Winchester Donald, of the Church of the 
Ascension, has been appotnted a trustee of Amherst College 
inthe place of the Rev. Dr R. D. Hitchcock, who died tu 
June. Dr. Donald was a pupil of Dr. Hitchcock, and was 
graduated from the college in 1869. 
—The site of the new Protestant Episcopal Cothedral in 
this city has been determined upon, and the committee in 
charge of the project has contracted to purchare the prop- 
erty of the Leake & Watts’s Orphan House on 110th Street, 
between Ninth and Tenth Avenues, for $850 000. The trus- 
tees of the Orphan House are Mayor Hewitt, Recorder 
Smyth, Dr. Morgan Dix, the Rav. R. D. Harlan, the Rev. 
T. E Vermilye, Allan Campbell, and Stephen P. Nash, and 
they unanimously favored the offer. 

—The Rev. Sam Small preached at the Wiilett Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this city last Sunday. 


Morgan Dix as rector of Trinity Church was marked by 
¢pecial services last Sunday. Dr. D.x gave a brief outline 
of the chief events in the history of the church for the quar- 
ter of a century just concladed. 

—The International Medical Missionary Society has 
greatly extended its work among the degraded and wretched 
in our own cities and in heathen lands the last year. Its 
number of male students in training has increased from 
twelve to thirty-two, while eight young women are now also 
under instruction. The number of dispensaries has also 
been increased. The Society is now attempting to raire a 
fund of $5,000 in order to provide for its increased expenses. 
Information as to the work and needs of the Society may be 
obtained from Mr. Albert B. King, 118 East Forty fitth 
Street. 

—John B Stetson, the Philadelphia hat- maker, employs 
800 men, Women, and children, and has a Sunday-school of 
1,600 scholars in connection with his factory. Taoe chapel 
where the Sanday-schoo! meets cost $40,000. 

—At thg session of the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey 
at Asbury Park lately the report of the Committee on 
Sectariap Influence in Public Inetitutions was read py the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Symmes. It declared that one half of the 
pupils in the State Reform School at Jamesburg were com- 
pelled to attend mass and the services of the Catholic 
Church, and were not permitted to attend any other relig 
lous services, thus making a form of service compulsory. 
The report declared that the only correct motto for the State 
must be equality for all, special privileges for none. 

—The officers of the Evangelical Alliance have arranged 
with nearly ail the railroads of the United States for reduced 
rates of fare to and from Washington, D. C., onthe occasion 
of the Conference to be held there on December 7, 8, and 9, 
1887. Certificates entitling the holder to purchase tickets at 
the reduced rates will be sent to any persons expecting to 

be present at the Conference upon application to the Key. 
Josiah Strong, D.D.. Secretary, No. 42 Bible House, New 
York City. Application should be made before November 
20, 1887. 

—The fine building of the Harlem Branch of the Yuung 
Men’s Christian Association, this city, is nearly completed. 
At a meeting to canvass for funds the other night $2 500 
was pledged. The entire sum needed is about $27,000. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—At the fall meeting of the Naugatuck Valley Conference 
of Congregational Churches, heid at Waterbury, Cona., the 
Rev. Mr. Blackman, of Naugatuck, aft:r due conference 
with representative Congregationalists in different parts of 
the country, offered resolutions in substance protesting 
against the management of the American Board as a close 
corporation on the ground that under the present constitu- 
tion the Congregational churches had no say inits manage- 
ment, and recommending that eorporate members of the 
Board be hereafter nominated by State conferences. The 
resolutions were passed, and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
of Waterbury, the Rev. Mr. Blackman, of Naugatuck, and 
Judge Terrance, of Birmingham, were appointed a commit- 
tee to lay them before the State Conference. The resolu- 
tions will be presented at the General Conference of Connect- 
icut Churches to be held in Middletown this week. 

—Mr. Edward E. Hardy says concerning the will of his 
father, the Hon. A!pheus Hardy, that he revoked just before 
his death a legacy to the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign yilssions. ‘‘ In a previous will, dated April 28, 
1866, he had named the Board as a beneficia: y in an amount 
that I do not feel at liberty to state, but which was, however, 
not asmall amount. He revoked this in his last will, simply 


and solely because he was not in tympathy with the man- 


—A second meeting of the ‘‘ Students’ Christian Move- ’ 


—The completion of twenty five years’ service by Dr. 


agement of the Board, and he was actuated by the same 
spirit as when he resigned from the Prnodential Committee.”’ 
—‘* The Opportunity of the Christian Layman as Iilus- 
trated by the Life of Governor Washburn ”’ is the topic to 
be discussed at the next meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club at Greeufield, Mass., on November 29. 
Senator Hoar, President Seelye, of Amherst, and other 
eminent men will make addresses. 

—At a meeting of the Corporation of Yale University 
at New Haven last week, the Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker, 
pastor of the First Congregational Courch of Hartford, 
was chosen a member of the corporation. to succeed the 
late Dr. Nathaniel Burton, of Hartford. Dr. Walker was 
formeriy pastor of the Center Charch of thiscliy. Of the 
eighteen Fellows of the college, ten are Congregational 
ministers of Connecticut, and elect their own successors. 
—The Christian duty of taking an active interest in poll- 
tics was enforced recently by the Rev. O. P. Gifford, of Bos- 
ton, who, after giving out the regalar prayer-meeting notice, 
said: And now [ wish to announce that am informed 
that caucuses of. the political parties are to be held the 
coming week to select candidates for public offices, and it 
is my wish that every man present should absent himself 
from the prayer-meeting and be present at those caucuses. 
Your vote at the caucuses is of more value than at the polls ; 
there is the place to smash political rings and sscure the 
nomination of good men, and whoever absents himself from 
the prayer meeting for thet purpose will perform-his first 
duty as a citizen and a Christian.”’ , 

—The twentieta anniversary of the installation of the 
Rev. Luther H. Cone over the Oi\lvet Congregational Church 
of Springfield, Mass., was pleasantly observed on Sunday 
of last week. 

—At the second annua! State Convention cf the Vermont 
Societies of Christian Endeavor it was reported that there 
are now sixty-five societies in that Srate, with a very large 
increase in the membership. Tae Rav. J. L. Sewall was 
chosen President for the ensutwg year. 

—The Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., is to deliver a course of 
lectures before the School of Theology, Boston University, 
December 12-15, on the following topics: 1. The Minister 
as a Teacher of Children. 2. The Minister as a Teacherof 
Young People. 3. The Minister asa Teacher of Adults. 
4. The Minister as a Teaeher of Teachers. One hundred and 
fifteen students have been enrolled this year in this institu. 
tion, the largest attendance in iis history. Sixty-seven, or 
nearly sixty per cent, are college graduates. 

—The Salvation Army, or rather the detachment of it 
now in Augusta, Me., has brought? twenty-seven suits 
againet the city for false imptisonment. The arrests were 
made on the charge of creating a pablic disturbance. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Herald,’’ speaking of the fact that the Rev. 
Dr. Bradlee, a Unitarian, was invited to participate in the 
dedication of a new Presbyterian Church in Boston last 
week, says: ‘* The frequency with which denominational 
bars and barriers are being knocked down by practical 
Christians is one of the most noteworthy and encouraging 
signs of the times in religious matters.’’ 

—The courts have decitied that the city of Worcester, 
Mass., must pay the parish of the Old South Church 
$148,400 for the ground adjoining the church, the title to 
which has long been undecided. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Chicago ‘*Inter-Ocean”’ of last Thursday says: 
‘*A conference of ministers representing the progressive 
tendencies in theology was held yesterday in one of the 
parlors of the Palmer House. A number of ministers from 
a distance were present, and letters from others were 
received, expressing sympatby with the movement. Dr. 
William H. Thomas and Professor David Swing, of this city, 
were the prime movers in the matter. Plans for uniting the 
various phases of liberal theology were discussed, and com- 
mittees for further action were elected. The officers of the 
alliance are: Professor David Swing, President; the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Vice President; the Rev. Thomas G. 


4 Milsted, Secretary.’’ 


—The Baptist Congress of America will meet at Indian- 
apolis, November 15~13. 

—Dr. D. K. Pearson and his wife, who have long been 
interested in aiding needy students of the Chicago Theolog:- 
ical Seminary, bave just turned over to the directors of the 
Chicago and the Northwestern seminaries property cf the 
vaiue of $100,000, the income of which is to be used by the 
two seminaries for supporting needy students. Dr. Pear- 
son has also made a generous gift of property valued at 
$20,000 to the Woman’s Board of Presbyterian Missions, the 
income to be used for the support of two women missicna- 
ries in the foreign field. Another large gift for philan- 
thropic purposes has been made ty Dr. Pearson to the 
Chicago Young Men’s Christian Association; it consists of 
a block of buildings valued at $30,000. 

—At the last meeting of the Congregational ministers of 
Chicago the subject of acloser study of the Bible in col- 
leges was discussed, a letter from Professor Harper, of Yale, 
being read. An interesting paper on the Seybert Commis- 
sion was presented by the Rev. Clayton Welles, of Engle- 
wood. 

— Before adjourning, the English Lutheran Synod at Rich- 
mond, Ind., fixed on Indianapolis as its next meeting- place, 
and decided that hereafter smokers and chewers shall be 
debarred from their theological institutions. The Rey. 
Barnitz, Secretary of the Home Missionary Board, reported 
& $30,000 legacy for another theological seminary, which will 
probably be located at Chicago. 

—The death is announced of the Rev. Valdemar Thisted, 
for twenty-five years pastor of Tommerup, Zealand. He 
was a voluminous writer of novels,- poems, and books of 
travel, under the name of Emanuel 8t. Hermidad, but is 
best known to Eaglish readers by his ‘* Letters from Hell,” 


| which he wrote in 1866 under the name of M. Rowel. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


Books AND Qutuors. 


THE ALEXANDRIAN PLATONISTS.’ 


It is impossible that without emotion we should hear 
mention made of the Sshocl; of Alexandria. The brill- 
fancy of the stcry of its intellectual life is as that of a 
spiendid tapestry wrought over with cunning needle- 
work and enriched with gems and plates of carven 
gold. One can understand how the populace of the 
city should come to believe firmly that the center of the 
dome of the Serapeum marked the umbilical pofnt 
of the world. Standing, as the city did, at the juncture 
of the East and the West, it was the meeting-place of 
the two great tides both of thought and of commerce. 
Bnilt upon tke site of ancient Reotls, near where 
Homer’s Proteus dwelt, it would seem that the ancient 
fable was prophetic of the fusion, change, and conver- 
sion of the thought and life of the O.cident and of the 
Orlent, as they mingled and blended in the schools and 
market-places of that city, which now, after twenty-two 
centuries from ita foundation, is yet to the Western 
world the key of the Eastern questfion. 

For the catechetical schools of Pan aus, Clement, 
and Origen, the Gnostic systems of Basilidesand Valen. 
tinus, the Hellenic Juiaism of the Septuagint and 
Patlo, and the Neoplatonic schools of Ammorius 
Siccas, Piotinus, Porphyry, and [amblichus, the cause 
was one—the necessity of reconciling Hellenic with 
Semitic, or perhap3 we ought to say broadly, Asiatic, 
culture. 

Here, then, in Alexandria, the land ‘‘east cf the sun 
and west of the moon, ’ flared up for a time the flame of 
Greek intellect before it died down and smoldered 
slowly away in the monasteries of Sinai and Athos. 
The embarrassment which was felt by the Hebrews of 
the dispersion when their holy writings came to be read in 
the ears of those trained in more abstract conceptions of 
Greek theism led early to a system of paraphrase, 
which ultimately took shape in the version commonly 
called the Septuagint. Here already the exegesis of the 
Metergumens was embodied, as in the Targums to 
another purpose, a revolt against the language of 
anthropomorphism In the writings of Philo this oppo. 
sition to anthropomorphism becomes intense, and leads 
to an fogentous but far fetched systemof allegorical ir. 
terpretation. Philo was the father of the mystical system 
of «exegesis which was afterwards developed in the 
Christian Church by Gregory the Great, Nicolas of 
Lyra, Gerhohus, Dionysius the Carthusian, and Antony 
of Padua. 

A far remarkable element of Paiio’s philosopby 
was the doctrine of the Logos—the Word. Logos was 4 
phrase of the Hellenic schools, used by Piatonisis and 
Sicics. The Platonic L>gos was not conceived of as 
a substanilal existence apart from God. The term 
logos in Piato’s bocks staeds for idea, and also for the 
expression of the idea—for thought and for word. It is 
like wise true that the Targums of the Palestinian Jews 
exhibit both the idea and the phrase Memra da Yeya— 
Word of God, and the phrase is used in sucha way tbat 
we cannot divest it of the notfon of divine personality. 
The whole subject is confused and confusing, and wehave 
not space to attempttoclearitup Edershefm in his 
‘* Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” snd E'heridge 
in his introduction to the translation of the ‘‘ Targums 
on the Pentateucb,’” may be consulted with advantage. 
However, the fact remaine clear that Pallo’s doctrine of 
the Logos had {1 fluence upon the after development cf 
the Christian theology of the Alexandrian echool. 
Athanasius was beholden to his Jewish predecessor for 
the form of his doctrine of the E:ernally Begotten, as 
much as was Origen for hia allegorical « xege:is of 
Scriptures. The influence of the Gnostics was mostly 
of the negative sort, by way of opposition. 

The curious parallel between the systems of the Greek 
Guostics and the Jewish Cabalisis is atriking. Which 
drew from the other we cannot hereshow. But apy one 
who will put the ‘‘ pleroma” of Valentinus side by side 
with the Cabalists’ scheme of Emanations from the ‘‘ Eu 
Soph’ will perceive thatthe ‘ wons” and the sephi- 
roth” are identical in idea. It is of no consequence if 
we trace the Gnostic systems to the obscure idealism of 
Parmenides, and the Cabala to Persfan Mazduism : the 
problem was the same for both ; to explain the origin 
of evi], without imputing it to Almighty God. We be- 
lieve that the systems of both the Gnostics and the Cab- 
alists «ere rather noumenal than phenomenal. They 
were, in plain words, systems of ideal philosophy, and 
their *‘ sephiroth ’ and *‘ rons” or ‘‘ logos” were respect- 
ively simply the powers of the human mind. Like 
Pilato, they called God the great Mind, ‘‘ Nous,’ and 
human minds, being the ‘mages of the Divine Arche- 


'The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 18:6, 
on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By Charles Bigg, D.D. «New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) 


type, furnished the ground of endless territorial sur- 
veys of the world unseen. 

The Neoplatonic echoc] began with Ammonius of 
the Bag, in 193 4.p. His ot ject was to unite all pre 
vious systems of philosophy, and thus to furnish an 
‘rresistible barrier to the threatened encroachment of an 
Eastern barbarism, by adapting his teachings tothe form 
of the Oriental mind. Neoplatonism is said to have 
lasted three hundred and twenty-six years It ascended 
the imperial ‘throne with the Empercr Julian, from 
whom it received its death blow in the edict of 529 a.p., 
which closed its schools. Its priaciple of ratlonalism 


effected Clement, Origen, Arius, and al] the Alexandrian 


Fathers. Its. practice of theurgy, which caused its 
downfall, never passed into the Christian Church. Its 
theories of Ecstasy, says Vacherot, ‘‘ passed through the 
echools of the lower Empire into the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, and inspired all those minds that rebelled 
against the yoke of Aristotle and the scholastic philos- 
ophy, and the mystics Ilke Scotus Erigena, Hugh aad 
Richard of St. Victor, Gerson, Bontventura, Eckart, 
Tauler, and Henry of Suso.” The instruction of the 
Christian catechumens, or, a8 we would say, candidates, 
had always been carefully conducted in the early 
Christian Church. The custom was fur each of the 
clergy to instruct at such a place and time as were con 
venfent. The opening of the Neoplatontc school of 
philosophy was the signal for the foundation of the 
Catechet!ca] echool of theology. Whether Athenagoras 
or Pan e2us-.was the first master we cannot know. 
But under Clement it first rose to importance. Into the 
details of his system we need not go. Its fundamental 
principle was to adopt what was good in every system 
of philosophy and theosophy and literature. Clement's 
was first of all aliterary mind. His theology is a patch- 
work of transcendental notions. For his transcendent- 
alism the Gnostics are to blame. 

Origen, a child of the soil, of the race of the Copts, was 
by na‘ ure the antithesis of the mild and elegant Clement. 
He was full of fire, eaten up with zaal, hungering for 
martyrdom, ascetic and rebellious, a great soul fretting 
against every restraint. In his lifetime he was at once 
admired and suspected, and after ages have failed to 
reverse contemporaneous verdict, so that..with Luther 
the world says, ‘‘ Orlgenem jamdudum divis devovi.” 
Yet Origen was the first great preacher of the p»st- 
Apostolic church, the first carulst, the father of textual 
criticism, the first yreat exegete, and the foremost in the 
long lice of dcgmatists., 

Origen was eminently a rationalist. To his mind the 
Gnostic was of far less importance as a foe than the 
Neoplatonist. It is distinctly against the influence of 
Neoplatonism that he writes. Yet he was himself a 
Neoplatonist. ‘Clement had tried to be a Pauline theo. 
logian, and he had not fully succeeded. The Pauiine 
reaction which has from time to time marked the moat 
eventful periods in religious thought found its freer 
expression first in Origen. Yet his Paulinism isecvery 
where tinged with eclectic Piatonism. His notions of 
pre-existence, of the resurrection, of restoration, his 
doctrine of the Godhead, are as truly Piatonic in form 
as they are Christian in matter. 

What was the contribution of the Alexandrine divines 
to the evolution of Christian thcught ? This, ina wer), 
if we mistake not: they grasped the truth that Chris. 
tlanity isa life, not a doctrinc—a epirit, not alaw. Upon 
the vast significance of this we need not dwell. Their 
provirce was pure theolcey as distinguished from the 
anthropology of the Western theologians. The problem 
which they had to solve was solved. The Hellenic and 
Judaic methods of thought and expression were recon. 
ciled andfused The East and the West of Christianity 
were welded into one in Al xandria, 


PARIS IN A GREAT €RISIS.' 


It was Mr Washburne’s gcod fortune to represent 
tLis country In Paris at the time of the action of one of 
the moat striking and exciting national dramas of mod- 
ern times. He arrived in season to see the court and 
government of Napoleon Third just after both had 
passed their climax of splendor and power. The i flu- 
ence of Nspoleon may be said to have reached its 
zenith about the time of the Paris Exposition of 1867, 
when the Emperor gra‘ified the gay capital wlth the 
most brilliant spectscles, and exhibited himself to his 
suljecits surrounded by the representatives of the great 
kingly houses of Europe. The remarkable illusion sui- 
rounding both the man and his strength as a ruler had 
already suffered somewhat when Mr. Wasbhburne arrivid 
in Paris, and awaited only some such disaster as the one 
which befell it some two years later to reveal the weak- 
ness of the one and the hollowness of the other. 

Usurpation and political corruption were never more 
terribly punished. The end came so soon and the pen- 
alty wasinflickd with such unprecedented thoroughness 
that the whole world paused to watch the completion of 


1 Recollections of a Minister of France. 1869-1877. By E. B, 
Wasabburne, LL.D. (New York: Scribner's Sons. 2 Vols., 8yo. 


Ulustrated, $6.) 


Vol. 36, No. 19. 


the drama. This great chapter of history Mr. Wasb- 


burne read from the inside. Called home from a pleas. 
ure trip by the news that war had broken out between 
France’and Germany, he arrived in Paris early enough 
to witness the first outbreaks of public feeling and to 
see the movement of the armies toward the frontier, and 
he remained in Paris long enough to see the return of 
the French provisional government into the capltal, 
which the Communists had partially destroyed. During 
all these trying months, as a representative of a great 
and friendly power, he dispatched the most delicate 
and difficult functions with a success which affords the 
best evidence of his political sagacity and character. In 
the midst of his pubiic duties he was fully alive to the 
interest and importance of the events which were golng 
on around him, and in these two volumes he has given 
the world an inside view of Paris during the earliest 


stages of the war, during the siege, end under the reign 


of the Commune. 

The material at Mr. Washburne’s disposal needed 
emall aid from any literary ekill to give it the greatest 
interest. It adds much to the value of his work that it 
reads rather like the narrative of a naturally keen 
observer of men and things than like the carefully 
wrought out story of a man of letters. His style is 
simple, direct, and natural. The interest of the great 
drama which he describes does not turn on any dexter- 
ity of ‘phrase or apy skillful use of ll'erary artifice, but 


on its own inherent importance. Never before since 


the days of the first French Revolution has Paris passed 
through so many alternations of hope and fear or ex- 
hibited human passions on so great a scale. All these 
scenes Mr. Washburze detcribes unaffectedly and with 
straightforward sincerity. The volumes offer an im. 
mense number of quotable passages, from which we 
select one which wiil be deeply interesting to Amer- 


icans because it concerns their own history at a very crit-— 


ical period : 


‘** About the middle of June, and. just before | left Paris | 


for Carlsbad, there was much talk as to what had been the 
relations and understanding between England and France 
in respect to our war, and especially as to what had taken 
place in regard to the recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy. In an uncfficial interview that I had about this 
time with M. Jules Favre, I asked himif he could not give 
me some information relating tothe subject. He said he 
would make inquiries about the matter, and in a subse quent 
interview he told me that nothing existed upon the subject 
in the arehives of the Ministry, but that all communications 
bearing on that topic had becn verbal. In general conver- 
sation a short time afterward with an American gentleman 
who had from his position during our war every facility to 
pos: ees himse!f of precise information, I found that he had 
the same impression that all communications bet ween the 


English and French Goi ernments inyelation to{ntervention 


in our éffairs were verbal. This gentleman stated that the 
Emperor of the French made repeated propositiors through 
confidential agerts to the Erglish Government to reccgn'ze 
the Southern Confederacy, but that all these propositions 
were declined. Lord Palmerston, then Premier of the Brit- 
ish Government, stated to this gent!eman that his sym- 
pathies were with the South, butas for recogniz'ng It, it was 
out of the question. The gentleman I refer to was satisfied 
that the attitude of the Liberals, headed by Mr. Bright, 
deterred the British Government from making a recognition 
that they otherwise would have gladly made. He informed 
me that Lord Salisbury had called upon Mr. Slidell in Paris, 
who informed him that he really believed that the British 
Government had yielded to the pressure of the Emperor 
and had decided to recognize the Confederacy, and that they 
would have done so in about a fortnight; but it was not 
done, probably for the reason that a Union victory had 
changed their determination. My informant added that it 
was at the suggestion of the Emperor that it was decided 
to build rebel cruisers in France, and that nothing but the 
damnable testimony procured from the ship-builders near 
Bordeaux prevented the whole plan from being carried ont. 

‘** In this connection I may perhaps be permitted to allude 
to a very interesting conversation that I had with M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, one of the most distinguished men in 
France, who had at one time been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Napoleon the Third. He was a very able 
man, and of charming personal qualities. His elegant 
residence was near my legation, at the corner of the Rue de 
Chaillot and the Rue Frar¢ois Premier. { knew him quite 
well, and had very friendly relations with him. A year or 
two before I left Paris he called upon me at my legation and 
entered into a conversation with me in regard to what had 
taken place in France durivg our civil war, and explained 
particularly what had been his action as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the matter of the rebel rams which were built in 
France to send out to prey upon our commerce after the 
fashion of the ‘Alabama’ in England. He said that it 
had at one time come to his notice that rebel emissaries had 
got into communication with the Emperor over his head, 
and had persuaded him not to interfere in the building of 
the rams. He brought the matter to the attention of the 
Emperor, and explained to him what would be the inervi- 
table consequence of any sanction the French Government 
might give to the building of the rams ; and ended by tell- 
ing the Emperor if such a course were to be pursuc d it 
would be against his protest, and that he would ask to 
withdraw from the Ministry. The Emperor readily acqul- 
esced in all he said, and then gave him fall-permission to 


| act in the matter as he thought best. 


‘*These conversations must be taken for what they are 
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worth. The conversation with M. Drouyn de Lhuys was 
not regarded by either of us as being in apy manner confi- 
dential. From what I learned from various other sources I 
have no doubt that the Emperor Napoleon was faily in 
sympathy with the Rebellion, and was desirous of giving it 
aid and comfort so far as he dared. That was well known 
to everybody in Paris, which was filled with Confederates, 
who were flattered and {é@teJ, not only at the Taileries, but 
by the people generally of the city. The loyal men of our 
country were everywhere in the background. And I am 
advised that the position of our Minister at that time, the 
Hon. William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, was @ very embar- 
rassing one. It is but just tosay, however, that his manage- 
ment of affairs was in every respect admirable, and that he 
displayed the highest qualities of a diplomat.”’ 

The publishers have given Mr. Washburne’s narrative 
a beautiful setting ; typographically and in the matter 
of illustration these volumes leave little to be desired. 
The illustrations have a remarkable graphic power, and 
greatly ald the reader in re-creating for himself the stir- 
ring and tragic scenes which they recall. 


Claverhouse. By Mowbray Morris. (New York : D. Appleton 
& Co.) In this book Mr. Morris attempts to free the nam 
of Claverhoure from a part of the obloquy which rests upon 
it, not only in the minds of all good Scotch Presbyterians, 
but of all readers of Scott’s novels. He does not, indeed, 
attempt to excuse the persecutions in which Claverhouse 
participated and led, but he regards Claverhouse as much 
a religious fanatic as the Convenanters whom he oppressed. 
Mr. Morris keeps before tte reader’s mind the purity of 
Claverhouse’s private life and the evident refinement of his 
nature. Asa soldier he regarded it as his duty to punish 
with the utmost severity the enemies of the King and the true 
Church. Thoughthis book is a biography, it Is of necessity 


 g partial history of Scotland at its most interesting epoch. 


The period was that of the overthrow of the Commonwealth 


and the restoration of Charles the Second. The indemnity 


act had been followed ty a law demanding all pereons hold- 
ing ar y cffice of public trust in Scotland to publicly abjure 
the Covenast. Clergymen who refused to do this were 
forbidden to reside within twenty miles of their parishes. 
Finally a Conventicle act was passed declaring all as- 
semblies of more than five persons, besides members of 
the family, unlawful and eediticus. Most of the congre ga- 
tions followed their «xpelled ministers into the wilderness, 
ard the great insurrection was started which Claverhouse, 
at the head of the English constabulary, was to put down. 
The most striking scenes of the rebellion and of that of the 
Highlands against William of Orange are told in this life 
of Claverhcuse. Did not the style lack vividness, and did 
not the anthcr sometimes presuppose too great a knowledge 
of Scotch history on the part of the reader, the book would 


be one of great popular interest. 


A Border Shepherdess: A Romance of Eskdale. By Amelia 
E. Barr. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co) It is hardly 
necessa! y for us to say words in praise of Mre. Barr’s latest 
story to the readers of The Christian Union. For in many 
ways we have had proof that those readers have followed 
the publication of the serial with keen and increasing enjoy- 
ment. [tis gratifying to see also that the press notices of 
‘¢ A Border Shepherdess ’’ are, so far as we have observed, 
unanimous in declaring that the author has made.a dis!inct 
advance in her literary art. The interest of the plot is well 
sustained throughout, the author’s skill in easy narrative 
and dialogue never fails her, and the tone and lesson of the 
fiction are notably sound and wholesome. The central fig- 
ure, Faith Harribee, is a strongly drawn character, stanch 
and faithful, yet thasoughly sweet and womanly. Her devo- 
tion to her standard of right and duty, and her noble infia- 
ence on the stormy and passionate Graemes with whom she 
is contrasted, give her aright toa place alongside of Scott’s 
Jeanie Deans. Asa backgroundto her romance Mrs. Barr 
has drawn a charmfrg picture of life on the Scotch border- 
land, where primitive and simple fashions prevail, and where 
may still be found the descendants of the Covenanters, with 


- somethirg of the old sternness and uprightness of faith and 
character. 


A Friend in Need: A Household Guide in Health and Dis- 
ease. By ‘‘ Doctor Frank.’’ (Boston: Thayer Publishing 


Company.) It is seldom that we meet with a popular work 


on medicine whieh we can indorse urqualifiedly, and, 
although the work before us is not without faults, it cer- 
tainly bas fewer than apy with which we are acquainted. 
It is divided into five parts, as follows: I. Practical Hy- 
giene. II. Mental Hygiene. III. The Sick-Room: General 
Management. 1V. Principles of Medicine. V. The Practice 
of Medicine. Of the first three parts we can only speak in 
the highest terms. They contain a vast amount of well- 
digested physiological facts and practical information. 
The last two parts, however, are too technical for lay 
readers, the description of diseases and their treatment 
being so elaborate that the reader must be educated in 
medicine before he can understand them. The entire work 
is fully abreast of the scientific teachings of the day, and 
gives evidence of its author being a thoroughly qualified 
medical practitioner. The publishers have presented the 
work in handsome dress. It is printed from large type, on 
heavy calendered paper, ard is neatly and substantially 
bound in cloth. ‘ 


Drum Beat cf the Nation. By Charles Carleton Coffia. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) The qualities which have 
made Mr. Coffin’s former books s0 popular with boys are to 
be found in this volume also—an animated style, dramatic 
grouping of material, abundance of incident and anecdote, 
and profusion of illustrations. He tells here the story of 
the first half of the last war, bringing the history dewn to 


: 
the close of 1862, leaving the later events to be treated ina 


| 


separate volume. His aim is to give such a picture of the 
stirring events of this first period of the great confilct as 
shall enlist the interest and insure the attention of those 
who have come upon the scene since the close of the war, 
to show to the young reader ‘‘ what this Government of 
the people has cost and what it is worth.’’ As a war cor- 
respondent Mr. Coffin had special opportunities of personal 
observation and of acquaintance with manyof the military 
heroes. He has added to his own knowledge of events a 
close study of records and official reports, and his accounts 
of battles and campaigns msy be relied on as accurate. 


Fen Portraits of Literary Wemen. (New York: Cassell & 
Co. 2 Vols) The compilers and editors of this work, 
Jeannette L. Gilder and Helen Gray Cone, were inspired 
by the fact that Mason’s ‘* Personal Traits of British 
Authors ’’ excludes from its pages English literary women 
with thesingle exception of Charlotte Bronié. They rightly 
thought that the reading public would be glad to have also 
a presentation of personal traits of the great women writers 
of English literature, and to give a certain cc mpleteness to 
the work they have added the names of George Sand and 
Margaret Fuller to their listof Englishwomen. A brief bio- 
graphical sketch of each of the eighteen authors treated is 
followed by extracts from her own writings and from those 
of biographers and critics, such as throw light on her per- 
sonal qualities, methcd of work, literary characteristics, and 
reception by her contemporaries. All this matter has been 
selected atd arranged with great ekill in discerning just 
those things which are of real and abiding interest. The 
two handsomely printed volumes will be a valuabie acdition 
to any library. 


The recent death of Mrs. Craik adds another element of’ 
interest to the latest book from her hand, An Unknoun 
Country (New York: Harper & Brothers). The five chap- 
ters which make up this volume describe a journey through 
@ country which, although within twenty four hcurs of 
London and twelve hours of Dablin, has remained singn. 
larly isolated ; acountry whose desolation is not without 
a certain appealing beauty of itsown. Mrs. Craik explored 
the North of Ireland from Antrim and Cushendall to the 
Gliant’s Causeway, to Londonderry, to Gweedore, and to 
Carrick. The novelist seems to have been even more 
interested in the people than in the landscape, and her nar- 
rative is full of glimpses of these out-of-the-way folk who 
have inherited the Irish wit and the Irish misery. This 
volume is handsomely printed in small quarto form, and 
very effectively illustrated by Frederick Noel Paton. 


Poets are rarely born to wbat the world calls happy fort- 
une, and PhilJp Bourke Marston was certainly one of the 
most burdened of all the world’s singers. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more painful succession cf griefs than 
befell him ; and his death at an early age had the same 
element of pathos which had pervaded his whole life. It 
is not surprising, in view of the almost uniform sadness of 
his experience, that his verse should be profoundly touched 
with melancholy, and that life for him should be fuller of 
pathetic unfalfillment than of victorious achievement. He 
has written no more charming verse thau that contained in 
Garden S.crets (Boston: Roberts Brothers), a collection cf 
poems which seem to breathe the very atmos here of the 
flowers and trees and of thesummer night. A biographical 
sketch of Louise Chandler Moulton accompanies the verse, 
and ought to be read in connection with i. 


Although a gocd many writers for young readers have 
entered the fleld since Miss Alcott took up her pen in behalf 
of the little folk, no one bas succeeded in dislodging her 
from the foremcst place. That she came naturally by the 
delicate and charming art of story-telling is aburdantly 
proven by volume secord of Lulu’s Library (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), which has just made its appearance 
among the. books of the season. These stories were writ- 
ten when Miss Alcott was only sixteen years of age, for her 
younger sisters and their little playmates, and they are full 
of the promise of her later growth. They show a fine in- 
sight into the fancies of childhood, and a very charming 
quality of imagination. 


Songs of the Mexican Seas. By Joaquin Miller. (New 
York: Roberts Bros ) Thereis plenty of local color and the 
true Southern atmc sphere about these later poems of the 
somewhat eccentric but unquestionably talented author. 
If they lack something of the dramatic passion of his earlier 
verse, they are correspondingly free from ¢« xeess of emotion 
and exaggeration of style. In form ang euphony some of 
the shorter poems are very fine, but to‘& thoroughly edu- 
cated taste the long ‘‘ Sea of Fire ’’’ will seem super fervid. 
There is atone of complaint inthe author’s envoy in which 
he asks from his own country ‘“‘ now at the last, when the 
shadows begin to grow long, something of that considera- 
tion which thus far bas been accorded almost entirely by 
strap gers.”’ 


The constituency of young readers is already under 
obligations to the Rey. Aifred J. Church for very interest- 
ing renderings of some of the great classical works and for 
very interesting descriptions of classical life. In his latest 
bock, With the King at Ozford (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), Mr. Church tells the story of the rebellion against 
Charles tte First. This great story, which every boy who 
speaks English ought to know, is set forth with sufficient 
fullness and enough of personal anecdote and incident to 
make it interesting even to young readers. The volume, 
like its predecessors, is well printed and well illustrated. 


Unele 'LAsha’s Shop. By Rowland E. Robinson. (New 
York: Forest and Stream Pablisbing Co.) Th's is a capital 


bit of backwoods humor. A Vermont village, where prim- 
itive manners and speach were retained toa comparatively | 


recent day, furnishes the scene. The gatherings of the yi!- 
lage magnates and odd characters in Urcle Elisha’s shee 

shop call cut homely humor of an or!ginal and spontaneous 
kind, amusing though not always over-rcfined stcries in 

Yankee dialect and ‘‘Canuck’”’ patois. The fun is whole- 

some, and the character sketching weil doze. 


Among recent studies of New England people and life 
some of the most careful'y drawn and interesting descrip- 
tions are to be found in Esther Bernon Carpenter's South 
County Neighbors (Boston: Roberts Brothers). This volame 
describes life in the Narragansett country, and the types o 
character selected are for the most part the country people, 
whose simple habits and strongly marked indtvidaality are 
admirably brought out. Work of this kind well done adds 
to one of the most valuable departments of ‘our literature. 
Such hooks are not made up of other books nor evolved 
out of busy brains in studies, but are !nspired by contact 
with actual life. 


D. Appleton & Co. have republished in pamphlet form 
Professor Hoxley’s chapter on the Advance «f Science in th 
Last Half-Century, originally contributed to a book on the 
reign of ()Jaeen Victoria, published in London early in the 
year. This admirable monograph covers comprehersively 
and from the most intelligent standpoint the wonderful 
progress of science during the last fifty years. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Century begins its elgh'eenth year with the number 
jast fesned, and marks this milestone in a long career of 
popular success by the introcuc'ion of two or three im- 
portant new features. Chief among these is the beginning 
of a series of articles on Rassia and Siberia, by Mr. George 
Kenr an, ¥ho has just returned from a journey of 15.000 
miles through those countries, in which he had qaite excep- 
tional opportunities for studying their political and social 
condition. The {llustrated series of articles on Siberia and 
its exile system is to be preceded by four papera on the 
Russian revolutionary movement. 
pears in the current ‘‘Century,’’ and contains the full text 
of the able, temperate, and logical appeal of the Russian 
Liberals presented to the last Tear shortly before his a‘sasal- 
nation. Mr. Keanan’s articles bid fair to be among the 
most important ard valuable undertakings of the magazine. 
Two serials also begin with this number. 
Cable introduces some of the characters of the best of 
his recent shcrt stories; that by Mr. Ejward Fegaleston 
promises to be of «qual interest and of much the tame 
character as his early stories, The Hoosier Schoo!master”’ 
and Roxy.”’ 
ury’’ are particn'arly fine. Illustrations of the work cf the 
sculptor Saint Gaudens, pictorial presentations of ‘‘ The 
Home and Hauntsof Washington,’ an extremely interesting 
group of ‘‘ College and picturesque sketches 
cf life on a Loutstana sugar plantation, are the most strik- 
ing features. The Lincoln biograpby covers the pericd 
between President Lincoln’s election and !nauguration ; 
the war papers tell the story of Grant’s last campaign, the 


breakir g up of Lee’s army, and the Appomattcx surrender, © 


this installment being noticeably more readable and popular 
in character than those which have lately preceded !t. An 
amusing short story by Mr. W. H. Bishop should not be 
overlooked. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, wh'ch is now in its fifth 
year, has made for itself a distinct pcsition of its own in 
English periodical literature In its literary features, as in 
its illustrations and typograpby, it isident' fled with a pecul- 
larly happy freshness, clearness, and brightness of qnality. 
Such an article as thaton ‘‘ Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways,’’ the second part of which appears in the November 
number, willillastrate our meaning. It is a paper emphat- 
ically readable, giving, both by pen and psnci!l, by descrip- 
tion and illustration, most delightful views of quaint nooks 
and corners ofthe English country. Of articles of this type 
this magazine has printed many, and in their way they are 
unsurpass d ty anything in current magazine literature. A 
most attractive feature ofthe ‘‘ English [llustrated ’’ the past 
year has been the spirited drawings by Hugh Thompson, 
fall of life and character, in some ways reminding one ofthe 
work of Caldecott and Abbey, but with an individuality of 
the most marked kind. The present volume is to eontain 
pictures quely filustrated articles by Laurenee Oliphant, 
G. L. Seymour, H. Ryland, avd others, a monthly paper of 
literary, eocial, and art criticism by Mr. H. D. Traill, and 
personal reminiscences of Charles Dickens by J. L. Toole, 
the actor, as well as a series of heretofore unpublished let- 
ters by Charles Dickens. Pcems by Swinburne and George 
Meredith are also announced. 


SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Professor J. M. D. Meiklejohn’s treatise on The English 
Langua,e comprises comprehensive though brief sketches 
of the grammar, bistory, and literature. The subject is 
treated mainly from the historical point of view, ani the 
work coatains not only rules and examples, but a philo- 
sophical consideration of the growth of the language. The 
book is intended for echool use, but will be found in many 
ways a desirable work of reference. The latter part, es- 
pecially, treating of the English literature, is truly admirable 
as a condensed but reliablerésum¢. Inevery way Professo r 
Metklejohn’s treatise- gives evidence of the most thorough 
scholarship and the closest study. Many original methods 
in the arrangement and presentation of the subject-matter 
are worthy of special commendation. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.)——The Short History of England, by Cyril 
Ransome, Professor of History and Literature in the York- 
shire College at Leeds, is clear in its statement and g'ves in 
acceptable form all the important events of Er glish history. 
There has been little attempt to make a readable narrative 
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of the history, the author’s aim apparently having been to 
give a very complete presentation of facts in a very con- 
densed form. Little or almost no space is devoted to the 
history of the pec ple as apart from the history of political 
everts. The volume Is therefore not to be compared with 
such a book as G-een's ‘‘ Short History.”? Forits special pur- 
pose, however, that of a school history for papils tol- 
erably well advanced, it will serve excellently. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co )——A revised edition of D. H. Mont- 
gomery’s Leading Fucts «of English History bas jast been 
issued by Ginu & Co., of Bostoa. This book differs greatly 
from that of which we have ju3t been speaking, in that it 
selects the reaily significant episodes and incidents of na- 
tional lite and presents them so as to trace the growth of 
Engiish civilization in a readable and entertaining fashion. 
Sach oljscts as literature, art, education, religious life, 
and industrial advance are treated intelligently and with 
prominence. To the young student this book will be use 
tui aud stimulating to a closer study of its subject. ——Pro- 
fessor Jobn F. Genurg, of Amherst, in his work on Phe 
Pracival Li:ments cf Rhetoric (Boston: Ginn & Co.), varies 
in many Ways from previous works of the kind. He pays 
less attention to eXact classification and scientific arrange- 
ment thau most writers on rhetoric, preferring to give 
greater prominence to practical instruction and copious 
lulustration. We notice that his illustrations are particu- 


. larly valuable, inciuding mary passsg2s from recent litera- 


ture and oratory. Everything bas been made subsidiary to 
practical usefuintss, the author believing that the art of 
construciing shovid be placed above the science of 
criticism, and that concrete example should take 
precedence of fitespun theories. We haye no doubt 
that the treatise will become a standard work for 
school and college use. Vuice Culture and Elucution, by 
William IT. Ross (New York: Toe Baker & Taylor Co.), 


combines with coucise statements of principles and explicit. 


Girectionus tor clocutionary ¢«Xercise and calisthenics a very 
large Lumber of seleciions, which seem to be chosen with 
jadgu.eat and taste. TLe bouk has already proved popular 
in # less extended form, and has now been carefuliy revised 
and cousiderably eniarged.— The Physwlogy and Hygiene «f 
the House in which Ve Live is tLe utile of a treatise by Dr. 
Marcus P. Hatficld, which has recently been added to the 
list of Chatutaugua itx:-boosas. The fanciful resemblance of 
the Luman body to a modern house, with its system of fur- 
nishing, ventilation, servants, dinipg-rooms, telegraphs, 
tele phones, aid Lhe like, is Carried out with great ingenuity 
by the autnor, and serves lo give a peculiar attractiveness to 
the study of bygicne aud physiology. TLroughout, the book 
is written in a volicquialacd familiar style. Its helpfulness 
as a bovk of instruction is thereby materially aided.——A 
fopuiar Chemwmiry, by J. Dorman Stecle (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Cu) ibis text-book gives in simple language 
some of tLe elemental y principles of chemistry, and points 
the way to the practical application of those principles. It 
is inteuded as an introduction to the study ior those who 
are not suflizientiy advanced to understand the larger and 
more techuical work. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


From Thomas Nelson & Sons (London and New York) we 
have ieceived a large package of books, many of which 
have been tpeciailly prepared for the holiday season. The 
Pidgriws Jrogress, With ilustrations by David Scott and 
W. B. Scott, is a tandsomely printed edition of the great 
English religious classic, with graphic pictures. A very in- 
teresting volu ce is Lurly English Voyagers, or the Adventures 
and Discoveries of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, @ record 
of vely stirring enterprises, With numerous illustrations. 
Jack Hooper, by B. L. Cameron, is a story of adventures at 
sta and in South Atrica by an officer of the English navy. 
Martin's Interstance, by E. Van Sommer, ts a well-printed 
temperace story. Monsters of ihe Sea, by John Gibson, 
describes, by the aid cf numerous iLu3trations, some of the 
most ianious monsters of the deep, both kgendary ana 
authentic. Dr. J. H. Wilson’s The King 8 Message, and Uther 
Addresses COLtains a series of simple, direct talks to young 
people. Great Waterful/s, Catara.ts, and Geysers, by Jobn 
Gibson, describes and illustrates many of the most striking 
natural phenomena. K. M. Ballantyne’s story of the /u- 
gilives of the Tyrant Queen of Madagascar presents, under 
the form of fiction, a picture of real life in Madagascar. 
Dulcie s Litile Brother, by Evelyn Eveiett Green, ts a story 
10r yourg readers. Abiding in Thee, and Uther Puems is a 
tasteiul litt.e vclume printed in colors, and containing 
selections irom Charlotte Murray, Cecilia Havergal, and 
others. Cummunion, or a Litile Talk with Jesus and For 
Euentide are two booklets illustrated in colors with flowers 
and landscape pieces. Lead, Kinaly Light, is a small quarto 
with illustrations by F. Dadd, interpreting Cardinal New- 
man’s famous hymn.——Estes & Lauriat (Boston) have 
brought out another volume inthe series of Three Vussar 
Gils, g an account of a holiday trip throug tHe South 
and West. The Boys of 1812 and Other Navat Heroes, by 
James Russell Soley, gives an account of the growth of our 
navy before and during the war of 1812. The Yuung flks’ 
Histury (f the Queens of Scoiiand, by Rosalie Kaufman, ia 
two volumes, illustrated, is abridged and adapted from 
Strickland’s **Qaeens of Scotlanc.’’——Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(New York) publish a very handsome and readable book in 
Willis J. Abbot’s Blue Jackets of 1812, a History of the Second 
War with Great Britain. Sermons Preached in St. George, by 
W. 8. Raicsford, is a collection of pulpit discourses by one 
of the most active aud useful ministers in this city. A new 
edition of Don Quizote, translated by John Ormsby, is issued 
in four attractive volumes at §6.——G. P. Patnatia’s Sons 
(New York) send us a volume of poems by the late Cora 
M. A. Davis, under the title of Jmmortelles. J. W. Kerney’s 
sketch of American Finances, 1789-1835, is condensed and 
clear. E. 8. Brooks has added to his very readable books, 


‘Historic Boys” and “Chivalric Days,” a handsomely 
illustrated volume on Historic Girls —— Royal Truths, Ie 

ported from the Spoken Words cf Henry Ward Beecher \s the 
fourth edition of a well-known and vaiuable work from the 
press of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York —— William 
H. Rideing’s account of the Boyhood of Living Authors (New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) is an exceedingly readable 
and well-prepared volu ne of sketches.—~—-Henry & 
Co. (New York) have put their imprint on a volume of great 
usefulness for teachers of French, Practical French, by Wi)ll- 
iam D Whitney. Mme. L. Alliot’s Contes ef Nowveiles is a 
collection of short stories and grammatical exercises —— 
From Houghton, M'fiin & Co. (Boston) we have received 
Hymns of the Faith, with Psalms, for the use of congregs- 

tions, choirs, etc., by Professors Harris and Tacker, of 

Andover, and Henry U. Glezen, of Providence. The Karly 

and Late Poems of Aiice and Phabe Carey c »ntains a selection - 
of the verse of the Carey sisters from previous collections. 

The Whitney Calendar and The Hulmes Calkndar for 1888 are 
already well known ——Dr. A. T. Pierson’s Evangelistic Work 

in Preaching and Practice (New York: The Baker & Taylor 

Co ) is made up of a reries of chapters presenting evangel- 

istic work from a practical standpoint —— Volume I of the 
Millennium Dawning (Z'on’s Watch-Tower: Pittsburg, Pa.) 

is the first of a series of contributions to what may be 

called the millennium literature ——-F. W. Christern has 

put his imprint on 4 very tasteful volume of Songs and 

Ballads by Fannie Raymond Ritter.——Choir Classes is 

described as a Collection of New Music for Choirs, Singing 

Classes, Musical Classes, ewe , by 8 W. S'ranb (H D Bow- 

ling. Chicago).——The American Tract Society (New York) 

send us a number of dainty little books: Royal Pro.nises. 

Royal Wordsof Grace, Royal Words of Weicome, and Royal 

Gifts, printed; in colors. Ask-d and Answered is a Christian 

calendar. edited by Martha Van Marter, with designs by 

Lilian I Brigham. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Blanche Willis Howard has nearly finished a long 
novel. She has also two plays partiy written. 

—‘*In Far Lochabar’’ is the title of the Scotch romance 
which Mr. William Biack will contribute to ‘' Harper’s 
Magaz'ne’’ during the coming yeir. 

—Mr. Ivan Panin, a clever young Rassian, who was grad- 
uated five years ago at Harvard, is delivering a course of 
lectures in Borton on the more famous Russian writers. 

—The papers and speeches st the Church Congress held 
last month in Louisville will be issued immediately, uni- 
form with the previoas volumes, by Thomas Whittaker. 

—A grand jory at Wolverhampton. England, has de- 
nounced Andrew Carnegie’s book, ‘‘Trinmphaat Damoc- 
racy,’’ as a treasonable libel against the © 1een, and asked 
its removal from the pnbiic library. 

—The edition of Hamerton’s ‘‘S:ione,’’ which Roberts 
Brothers will issue as a holiday book. will contain 143 {llus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell and Mr. Hamerton. This 
arrangement permits the work to be copyrighted in this 
country. 

—The ‘‘ Evening Post’’ of this city has discarded the 
cumbrous ‘ blanket-sheet’’ form, and now appears as a 
handsome eight, ten, or twelve page paper, with leaves 
cut, folded, and pasted as it comes from the press. The 
improvement in appearance and general convenience of 
handling fs marked. 

—The ballad which Robert Louis Stevenson, the author of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’’ who is nowin this country, 
will contribute to the Christmas ‘‘ Scribner's ’’ isthe first 
which he has ever published, and those who have read it 
say that it will surprise the most ardent admirers of his 
versatility by its vigor and stirring movement, combined 
with delicate imagery. It hasan American title—‘‘ Ticon- 
deroga.’”’ 

—Mrs. Oliphant declares that she cannot forget the tonch- 
ing exclamation of an American publisher who, in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm. while visiting her at her house, sud- 
dently cried out: **‘ Mrs Oliphant, if yon had all that America 
Owes you, you would be a rich woman this day.’’ ‘‘ Icould 
only reply,’’ she adds, ‘‘ that I was extremély willing to be 
paid. when and how America pieased.”’ 

—At a recent sale of autographs in Boston one of I3aac 
Allerton, who came here in the ‘* Ma} flower,’’ fetched $28 ; 
an autograph poem of William Cullen Bryant. $7; a letter 
of Robert Browning. $2.25; of Henry Ward Beecher, $1.25; 
of Jeff Davis, $175; and of Gameral Garfield, 75 cents. 
Three pages of manuscript signed by Henry W. Lonefellow 
were sold for $3.25: one page of James Russell Lowell, 
$1 85; two pages of Harriet Martineau, $1 37 ; two pages of 
Christine Nilsson, $2.12 ; and two pages of Wendell Phillips, 
371¢ cents. 

—M. Danilefsk!, a Russian author, recently published 
an account of a visit made by him to Count Tolstoi on his 
estate in Rassia, and reports him as saying: ‘‘ Thirty years 
ago, when my contemporaries and myself began writing, 
out of the hundred millions of inhabitants in Rassia not 
10,000 could read or write; but now that the tchools 
have multiplied both in towns and villages those thousands 
have become millions, and these millions of fellow-country- 
men are there before us with mouths open, like starving 
birds, demanding intellectual nourishment worthy of them- 
selves and us. Ah, yes, the simple, honest Rassian people 
are well deserving of our attention. Ah! what a joy it is, 
when the head is tired with work, to be able to repose one’s 
self by a simple physical exercise! Every day, according 
to the season, I go ont mowing, digging, or plowirg. Oh 
the plow! You little dream what a pleasure it is, and 
what good it does to the heart! How joyfully the blood 
flows through the veins! the head becomes clear, and the 
feet so light that you scarcely feel them. And what an 


appetite one gets, and how soundly one sleeps afterward |’’ 


Jnouirinc FRrienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 


answer wil be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Several correspondents have inquired about the author- 
ship of ‘‘ If [Should Die To-night,’’ the poem which Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard was accused of plagiariz'ng in ‘‘ Jess,”” and 
which, it has been stated. first appeared in The Christian 
Union many years ago. We have been unable to find it in 
our columns, after atolerably careful search. New inter- 
est has been added to the question by the fact that the late 
Dr. Burton, of Hartford, read the poem in public immedi- 
ately before his death. Tae Hartford ‘* Courant ’’ says: 

** A correspondent writes us that she has an old scrap-book in 
which the poem, ‘If I Should Die To-night,” is pasted, aud 
credited to Lucy Hooper. It is quite likely that this is the cor- 
rect authorship of the poem recently read by Dr. Burton. The 
person alluded to is evidently not the Lucy Hooper of to-day, 
who is now living in Paris, the wife of Vice-Consul-General 
Robert M Hooper, but Lu:y Hooper, born at Newburyport, 
Mass.,in 1816, afterwards of Br.oklyn, N. Y., where she wrote 
poems for newspapers, and where she died over forty years azo. 
Her works, with a mem ir by John Keese, appears in 1842, and 
her complete poetical works in 1848."’ 


1 Can you recommend an edition of Burns’s poems in one vol- 
ume, good type, piain binding? 2. Is there any book, or series 
of bo: ks, which wiil be useful to one trying to learn drawing 
without an instructor? 8. Please mention two or three books 
on animals suitable for a child seven years old. E. H. 


1. T. Y. Crowell & Co., of New York, havean edition in 
one volume at $1.25. 2. Write to Cassell & Co., or A 8. 
Barnes & Co., of this city, explaining what you want. 
3 Olive Thorne Milier’s ** Little Folks in Feather and Far’’ 
(E. P. Datton, New York, $1); *‘ Anecdotes of Animals ’’ 
(D Lothrop, Boston, $1); T. Jackson’s ‘‘Stories About Ant!- 
mals ’’ (Cassell & Co., $1). You will find other attractive 
books of the kind included {fn the catalogues of D. Lothrop 
& Co. and Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Some one asks for the best book on the Evidences of Chris- 
tlanity top it in the hands of a boy of eighteen. Will you 
allow me to suggest and cal! general attention to‘ Letters on 
the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Religioz,”’ 
by Olenthus Gregory, LL.D., F.R.A.S. (Ninth edition. London: 
Henry S. Bohn. 1851.) I know no book equal to it fora young 
person. I had been drilled in Paley at college. But, reading 
Dr. Gregory’s book a great many years ago, when still a very 
young man, I exclaimed, *‘ Why have I not been taught tnese 
things before?” And the book became the turning point in my 
existence. 


In the columns of replies to *‘ Inquiring Friends ”’ in your last 
issue, in answerto the following, viz., ** Will you kindly give 
some information about the Society for Bible Study at Home?”’ 
you mention only the ** Congregational House, Boston.’’ You 


Readers, the Rev. H. Bronson, No. 5,314 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I have taken the liberty to call attention to this 
effort, thinking it might be of assistance to your correspond- 
ent. H. A. B. 


Three or four years ago you published three articles on 
the * Christian socialists of England,” by Professor Ely, of 
Jobns Hopkins University. Have these been published in book 
fcrm? 8. E. W. 

No; but a more condensed account of the Christian So- 
clalists of Eagland can be found in Professor Ely’s ‘‘ French 
and German Socialism’’ (Harper & Brothers), the last 
chapter of which treats of ‘*‘ Christian Socialism ’’ 


I know of a piece called ‘Shall We Meet Again?” by Geo. 
D. Prentice, which may be the same piege as one of your readers 
had reference to in last week’s issue. It is to be found ino 
“Royal Gallery of Poetry and Art,’ page 450. Published by 
HL. Warren & Co., Philadelphia, 1886 edition. W.J.McM. 


In The Christian Union of October 20, H. L. B. asks the 
Lame of the author who wrote the poem beginning, ‘‘ Serene I 
fold my hands and wait.’’ The author is John Burroughs. A 
complete copy may be found in *‘Scribner’s Mosthly”’ for 
January, 1877, page 341. Pid. ©. 


S. R. inquired in your issue of October 27 the author of the 
lines commencing, ** Vital spark of heavenly flame,’’etc They 
were written by Alexan ler Pope, and are parts of a poem en- 
titled ** The Dying Christian to his Soul.”’ AT. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


Several correspondente rep! y in the same way. 


‘** Samantha” inquires for a beautifal poem which was pub- 
lisbed in the ‘‘ Month)y Repository,’’ published by Francis 8. Wig- 
gins, in Cctober, 1831. I have had the volume for fifty-six years 
contaiuing that piece. I got it when I was twenty-one years 
oid. It isin the October number. Cc. 


E. C. G.—In a short poem called ** Too Late,”’ written by Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow, are found the following liaes, which probably are 
what your inoguirer wants. The whole piece can be found in 
‘** Our Poetical Favorites,’ first serlez, by Professor Kendricks: 


** While we send for the napkin, the soup gets cold; 
While the bonnet is trimming, the face grows old; 
When we match our buttons, the pattern is sold ; 

And everything comes too late—too late !”” 
W. 


In re gard to the inquiry for “‘a poem written by George D. 
Prentice,’’ I will say this: At least forty years ago there was 
in one of the school reading books a piece of prose begianing, 
‘**It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It cau- 
not be that life's a babble, castup by tke ocean of eternity, to 
floata moment upon its bosom, and then sink into nothing- 


ted it tomemory, but the above extract is all that I ean recall. 
I think the compiler of the reading bouk was Emerson. I do 
not remember that there was any allusion to ‘*‘ Samantha” in 


| the extract. Q. C. B, 


etther through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 


might also properly recommend The King’s Household of Bible 


ness.’’ The piece had a great attraction for me, and I commit-— 
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Nov. 10, 1887. 


MISS PHELPS’ 
The 


“We much prefer this book to either the im- 
mensely popular‘ Gates Ajar’ or ‘ Beyond the 
Gates.’ . . . The story is one of striking power 
and beauty. and its thrilling grasp upon the 
reader is not intermitted till its close. ton's 
Herald, Boston. 

“The first two chapters are a perfect love 
idyl. . No one can deny the purity and eleva- 
tion in the tone of the book, the beauty of the 
atyle, and the power with which it appeals to 
the but in its teach- 
ings .. .—[The Advance, Chicago. 


Jack the Fisherman. 


Illustrated. 50 Cents. 


Seems to me the strongest tem- 
perance story of our time, says 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

It is one of the most artistic 
and powerful temperance stories 
ever written. I wish tt might be 
distributed by the mUtllion coptes, 
says Mrs. 
MORE. 


Men and Letters, 


Essays in Criticism, By Horace E. EcuppER, 
author of Noah Webster,” ‘Stories and Ro- 
mances,” etc 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


 Conrsexts: Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and 

his Art; A Modern Prophet ; L andor as a Classic ; 
Dr. Muhlenberg :; American Histo on the 
Stage ; The Shaping of Excelsior; erson’s 
Self ; ‘Aspects of Historical Work; Anne Gil- 
christ ; The Future of Shakespeare. 

This is a welcome addition 1o American crit- 
icism. Itis eminently readable, and the treat- 
ment of both writera and books is fresh, sym- 
pathetic, and while held toa high 
standard of thought and style. 


Early and Late Poems of Alice 
and Phebe Cary. 


12mo, $1.50. 


This book embraces the best portion of the 
— of the Cary sisters not included ino the 

ousehold Edition, and cannot fall to be very 
welcome to thousands. 


*,* For sale by all: Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Third volume ready about Nov, 15 


APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by JAMES GRANT WILSON 
and JOHN FISKE. 


*.* This great national work will be com- 
pleted in six volumes, resid octavo, of about 
800 pages each. Sold only by subscription, 
Full descriptive prospectus with specimen 
pages will be sent to any address on applica- 
tion, oran agent will watt upon any gentle- 


man with specimen copies upon a request to 


the publishers to that effect. 


D. APPLETON & CO0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YorK. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES 
In Amerioa and England, 1850—1885, 


By Henry Ward Beecher. 


The best thoughts of his best days, these noble 
Addresses stand for Free S sper, Free Labor, anda 


Fair Chance for humanity. ong are are powerful, 
wise, witty, eloquent, 
instruction and patriotic 1 

WAKE UP 


to the value of this work, now ready forsale. Lib- 
wal compensation for your ser services in circulating 


FOBDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Y, 


MARY A. LIVER-| ‘i, 
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The 


FOR 1888. 


A Remarkable Volume. 


Increased in Size. 400,000 Subscribers. 


Eminent Authors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will appear from the following 
Eminent Authors of Great Britain and the United States: 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Professor Tyndall, 


Finely Illustrated. 


Gen. Lord Wolseley, 

Col. T. W. Higginson, 

Gen. George Crook, U.S.A., Justin McCarthy, M.P., - 
Archdeacon Farrar, Louisa M. Alcott, 


And One Hundred other Well-known and Popular Writers. 


Six Serial Stories 


WILL BE GIVEN IN 1888, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND BY FAVORITE AUTHORS, INCLUDING 


J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, 


AND OTHERS. 


200 Short Stories; Tales of Adventure: 


Illustrated Articles of Travel; Sketches of Eminent Men; 
Historical and Scientific Articles; Bright Sayings ; 
1000 Short Articles; Anecdotes; Sketches 
of Natural History; Poetry. 


ALSO, 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, will be given nearly every week during 1898S, increasing the 
size of the paper almost one-half, giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice reading ard illustra- 
tions, without any advance in the subscription price. 


The Double Holiday Numbers, 


For Thanksgiving and Christmas, twenty pages each, with Colored Covers and Full-page Frontispiece 
Pictures, are a feature of the Companion volume. They will be unusually attractive this year. 
Two Millio: 
wo Million Readers. 
To any New Subscriber, who sends $1.75 for a 
year’s subscription at once, mentioning this paper, 
the subscription is received, to Jan. 1, 1888, and a | 
for a full year from that date. 
&a- New Subscribers, sent in November, will receive both the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, 
besides the weekly issues. Those who subscribe in December will be entitled to the Christmas Double Number. 


the Companion will be sent FREE from the time 


Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 41 i Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTA 
MUSIC 


THE CENTURY Co. publish a 16-page 
pamphlet of Christmas Songs for Sunday 
Schools, taken from the new book, ‘* Songs 
of Worship.” 
‘see it. A single sample sent free. 
cents ; $3.00 a The Century Co., 


33 East 17th St., New York, 


The ae for Mothers + — 


Vorr. 


kman 8t., New 


T OU 
SONGS BALLADS 
By Fausy Price One Dollar. 
4 F. CHRIBTERN, 


For Sunday-School Classes. 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue. | 
B. LAMB, 59 Carmine ¥. 


Every Superintendent should 
Price, 5 


ELSON’S 
Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelica! Denominations, 
ror CaTALoGvE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 

CENTS THE FOUNTAIN 


ie Sent by Mail. Samples free. 
ea Writes an ordinary letter with one dipping into the ink. 
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THE OHMRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No. 1_ 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


WHAT ITS OPPONENTS SAY. 


HIS week ft ‘s our duty to report a tragedy In 
which the P ohibitloutfsis, instead of being the 
victim:, were the cffende:s I: occurred In Dea Moines, 
Iowa, and was reported for the ‘“‘ Evenfag Post” by 
Henry J. Pal pot iu a three column article, and entitled 
‘A Norihern O itrage.” Mr Patipot begins his article 
with atribuieto Haidock, whom he declares to have been 
areal hero an } real marytr who had deliberately faced 
death. and wh se death bad brought about the object 
for wh'ch he luntarily cff-red up his Hfe—the closing 
of the ssioons in Stovx Cl'y. But, saya Mr. Pailpot, 
there has ) en Prohtiticn violence as well as Prohibl 
tlon persecution, ani be proceeds to tell how the home 
of J.hu Audreas Dutr was entered by two constables, 
the vife abused, and the husband almost murdered. 
According to Mr. Potleot, Durr was a beer drinker, 
who was in tke habli of buyicg on Saturday enough to 
last Lim unt!] Boncay, ard the constables, knowing 
this, selected Surcey es the day on which to make 
theirscizure. Their fees for making a search were but 
$450, while In case a se'z1re was made they would be 
$14; anc it wai, says Mr. P.ilpot, merely the desire of 
earning this sum wh c2 icducsd them to enter a house 
in which }'qior hai nev.r been kept forsale. Dusr 
and his wife were unable to epeak Enagifsh, and when 
the cons'able ordered the wife, who was in a pecullarly 
delicate condition, to rise from a box on which she was 
seated, and che did not move, he violently threw her 
the fl or. Wheu Darr loterposed, the constable 
struck Lim over ‘he head with aclub, crushing in his 
ekull and permarer'!y shattericg both body and mind. 
For several dass une nsclous. During 
this time a mob attemp'ed to lycch the constable, who 
had taken refuge {nthe jail, but, after several shots had 
been «xchanzd and several wounded, was 
forced to retire The constable who struck the blow 
Wax brought before ‘‘a Grand Jury of Prohibitioniswu” 
and acq vitted. The county’s allowance for the support 
of the Durr family ts $1 per week. 
Such, at lcast, is the report of a reepected anti-Prohi- 
bitionist. If it is just, then the Prohibltfonists of lowa 
have ured percecution as well as suffered it. 


We have received a well-written letter arguing that the 
importance of the temperatce agitation has been greatly 
exaggerated. Wegiadly publish the pithfest portions 
of it, and regret ‘bat we cannot publish ft all. The 
writer, Mr. F. P. Waters, of Hadlyme, Oonmn., says: 


Luxurious livers are pointing ont the waste of the poor: 
$600, 0CO 000 per arnum in drink and tobacco! What wou 
not that #6°0 000.000 do! It is fonr hundred times as much 
as is spe.t on missicns per year! What comfort, not to say 
luxury, it would purchase! How soon it would raise the 
laborer to comparative €a:6 and independenca ! Woald it, in- 
deed ? Six hundred millioa sounds big, and it would be big if 
divided amongamillion. D.vide it, horever, by 50,000 000, 
and it means 12 dollars a year per individual. Twelve 
dollars ayearinluxury! Is that very extravagant? It is 
true that this kind of luxury is gross; it is sensuous, often 
beastly. But the man’s taste is gross. A five-cent gless of 
beer ard a ten-cent bag of tobacco sre about his only possi. 
ble luxuries : for all others are boyond his purse, while the 
cheap inteliectnsl ones are beyond his power. However, 
because he insists on having his five and ten cent luxuries 
in spite of temperanc: lec.urea acd pious denunciation, he 
is to blame for nine tenths of the crime committed! He is 
to blame because he has not a pleasant and comfortable 
home, because he is not in easy circumstances! He is to 
blame because bis dauvzhter becomes a prostitute, and 
because his con is a sot; and he is to blame because poli- 
ties are not purer and the missionary cause does not pros- 
per better—ail because he will spend twelve dollars a year 
in useless luxury. 

... it would not be an overestimate to put what is 
spent for selfsh gratification by the rich in this ooun- 
try—countirg interest on money sunk in needlessly ex- 
pensive dwelings—at (00,(00 dollars per year. This 
sum divided among 10 000 000 —which is probably an over- 
estimate—would give for each 2000 dollars spent for 
selfish indalgence per year! ... Bat it is objected. 
‘‘“Consider the labor which the rich man employs in 
administericg his lInxury.’’ This satisies some con- 
sciences, but the same excuse can be offered for all 
the selfish indulzences of the poor. It ils no excuse 
whatever. Nomattcr how the money is spent, the same 
amount of laborisemployed. ... Now suppose the owner 
of a $100,000 honse Lad used the money to build good and 
wholesome tenements for poor laborers to rent at a low 
rate. It would ministerto the needs, not to say comfort, of 
500, where now it ministers to the]nuxury of only one. The 
one now bas hia inxary, and the 500 are crowded tnto miser- 
able dens and filthy terements at extravagant rent—rent, 
too, that often goes to build the $100,000 luxary. Iu these 
tenements vice and crime are bred, as The Christian Union 
hassbown Arethe five cent glass of beer and the ten-cent 
bag of tobacco entirely to blame for all the crime that 
comes out ofthese dens? What other luxury would cor- 
respond with euch environment? Who is responsible for 
the environment? What would €12 do to provide a better 
environment 


We have no fault to find with the writer's political 


economy. The suppression of the saloon would not 
mean the total suppression of poverty, but it would be a 
tremendous stride toward it. The plan of confiscating 
private property in land does not involve even $600 000, - 
000 per year, and the moral effect of it upon the man- 
hood of the laborer insignificant in comparison. 
Besides, this $600,000 000 is a low estimate for the 
Nation’s drink and tobacco bill. The governmefit stat- 
fatician, Mr. Switzar, estimates the drink bill alone at 
$700,000 000. Twelve dollars per capita does not sound 
very large, but it meanse{x'y dollarg per family, even 
if we include the families of non-irinkers, which as a 
rule do not belong to the laboring cl S'xty dollars 
means two months’ wages for the average ‘laborer. 
Even the most radical labor reformer would not dare 
to propose a strike for two months’ vacation at full 
pay; yet it is something like this which the universal 
boycotting of the saloon would accomplish. 


PROHIBITION NOTES. 


The news comes from Atlanta that the wine-rocms of 
that city are now selling wine to be drunk on the prem- 
ises. They take the position that they can sell a bottle of 
wine, allow the purchaser to take a drink out of it, have 
the bottle set back on the sbelf, and, when he wants 
another, come ia and call for his bottle. This is the result 
of a decision just rendered by the State Supreme Court, 
which declares that the statute enacted last year pro- 
hibits only sales at retail for consumption at the place of 
sale, and that there js no “‘ retailing’’ unless the wine is 
sold in quantities less than a quart. This loophole was 
a very emall one, but will probably prove sufficiently 
elastic for ‘‘ all practical purposes.” 


General Banjamin Butler, ina letter to the Democ- 
racy Of Massachusetts, says that he has nothing to say 
either for or against prohibition, but is strongly op. 
posed to what he calls ‘the dodge of local opiion.” 
He argues that ‘‘ if each town had a Chinese wall around 
it a hundred feet high, over whieh no one of its inhabit- 
tants ever passed to iaterfere with the people in the ad- 
joining town, then it might be. well enough to let that 
town settle the question of drinking spirituous liquors 
for itself, as ft alone is interested.” But ainoce ‘‘ we are 
all knit together in one combination of interests .. . the 
youth from the elty in which prohibition is enforced 
will be enticed into the towns where liquor is sold, and 
there brought to their ruin.” 


The “ Voice” says: ‘‘ Henceforth let the cry be, ON To 
Wasmineton ! The Constitution of the United States 
must be amended to prohibit the traffic and forbid 
compentation. . . . The liquor men will discover that 
a Dred Soott decision om the cases now before the 
United States Supreme Court will but hasten their de. 
struction.” 


It is of no use to throw cold water upon the Prohibi- 
tion movement,—[ Puck. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


Jenny Lind, the famous Swediah singer, retired from 
the stage thirty-five years ago, but so great was the im- 
pression she produced, both as a woman and as an artist, 
that the world has never forgotten ber, and her death in 
London last week, at the age of sixty six, has been widely 
chronicled. She was the daughter of a teacher of lan- 
guages in Stockholm, and displayed an extraordinary 
musical talent at a very early age. She studied music 
in Paris under Garcia, and made her first appearance at 
Barlio in 1844, where she excited the greatest enthual- 
asm. Sbecame to this country in September, 1850, and 
old New Yorkers still remember the furor created by 
her first concert at Castle Garden in 1851. She married 
Mr. Goldechmidt, an sacoomplished pianist and con- 
ductor, and practically retired from the stage. Her last 
public appearance was in the hall of the Albert Institute 
at Windsor, Eagland, in 1880, and at that time her voice 
showed remarkable preservation. 


The Symphony Soolety of New York gave its first 
oonoert, under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosach, 
Saturday evening, November 5, to a large audience. 
Mr. Damrosch has been spending the summer abroad, 
pursuing musical studies, and has improved and 
strengthensd himself asa leader. If the promise of his 
youth {fs fulfilled, he will become Ly experience one of 
the first musical leaders {n the country. The orchestral 
performance was in every way admirable, and the three 
orchestral pieces, a dramatic overture by Dvorak, 
ballet music from Idomeneo,” by Mczirt, and Boe- 
thoven’s Fitth Symphony, made a sufficient variety. 
Heir J. Elmblad, the basso from the Metropolitan 
Opera-Heuse, has a powerful voice and sings with en- 
thuslasm as well as with dramatic art. M. Camille 
Gurickx, the planist, lacked both force and enthu- 
siagm, and played with delicacy rather than ‘with 
power. Mr. Damrosch announces a series of symphony 
| concerts in Brooklyn this winter. The symphony con- 


certs promise to be of unusual value the coming winter. 


| 


In speaking of the forthcoming grand opera season 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera-House, Musical 
Director Seidl said : ‘‘ I am looking forward with great- 
est interest to the performances of ‘ Slegfried’ and 
‘Go tercinmerung.’ When we have these two operas 
well established in the repertoire it will bea simple 
matter to bring cut ‘Rheingold’ next year, and then we 
shall have the whole tetralogy of the Ring. Iam oon- 
fident that ‘Siegf:fed’ ‘will be a remarkable perform- 
ance, as Herr Alvary looks up)n it as the great oppor- 
tunl'y of his life, and will support himself. At the 
rehearsals that we have had the greatest enthusiasm has 
been shown, even in the orch:stra, where stolidity ia 
accustomed to reign. In the ‘G6 terca nmerung’ Herr 
Niemann will be Siegfried, with Fri. Lehmann as 
Brunhilde. The pathos with which Niemann sings his 
fina] music is overwhelming. Niemann, as ycu know, 
was the original Slegmund, when the ‘Ring’ was first 
produced at Beyreuth, in 1876, but he has never sung 
the part of Siegfried. The great spectacular event of 
the season will be Spontini’s ‘ Cortez.’ The scene is, of 
course, in Mexico, which offers every opportunity for a 
gorgeous stage dressing. Niemann’s Cortez was one of 
his grea parts years ago.” Speaking of his own plans, 
Herr Seidl said that he would give three orchestral 
concerts during the season. At the firat, in December, 
he will play Wagner’s recently discovered symphony, 
the parts of which were lost for more than forty years. 
Every where that the symphony has been given during 
the last few months {t has met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 


A dispatch from London announces the death of Sir 
George Alexander Macfarran, Professor of Music at 
Oambridge and Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He was a son of the dramatic author G. Mac- 
farran, and was born in London on March 2, 1818. He 
was educated at the Koyal Academy of Music. In 1860 
he was. appointed a member of the Board of Professers 
of the Academy, and eight years later was placed on the 
Committee of Management of that institution. In 1875 
he was unanimous)y chosen Professor of Music at Cam- 
bridge. 

The statue of Longfellow which has been executed by 
Franklin Simmons for the city of the poet’s birth, Port- 
land, Me., will probably be unveiled during the coming 
spring. A Paris journal gives this account of it: ‘“‘ The 


poet is represented in a sitting attitude, the right arm 
| Testing in an easy position on the back of a richly carved 


and ornamented chair, while the other is thrown care- 


leasly forward on his lap, and loosely holding a mass of 


manuscript. The ample foldsof a cloak falling from 
the shoulders sweep around and cover the knees in a 
manner that is at once natural and graceful as an ex- 
ample of artistic composition. The space beneath the 
chair is broken by some stray volumes that serve alike 
to fill a wacancy and to form a suggestive adjunct of a 
minor nature. The head, leonine almoat in the flowing 
looks so characteristic of the man, is inclined slightly 
forward in a thoughtful way, and is expressive of mod- 
est and dignified intellectuality as its prevailing senti- 
ment. The height of the figure, if standing, would be 
ten feet, and the pedestal upon which it fs to rest is to 
be about eleven feet in elevation.” 


Mr. St. Gaudens’s statue of Lincoln at Chicago has 
been pronounced a marked success, and the New York 
‘‘ Tribune” says that Mr. St. Gaudens, it is understood, 
bas not only made a special study of the masks and 
photographs of Lincoln, but also of Lincoln literature, 
and especially of the ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,” by Nicolay and 
Hay, now appearing in ‘‘The Century.” He obtained 
permission to read a large part of this in manuscript 
nearly two years ago, and the understanding of Mr. 


Lincoln's character given him by that reading is sald to | 


have been an important factor in his woik. 


Festal performances were given throughout Germany 
and Austria October 29 In honor of the centenary of 
the production of ‘‘ Don Glovanni.” The performances 
at Berlin and Vienna attracted brilliant audiences. At 
Prague there was a procession of musical societies. The 
paraders, followed by an enormous concourse, visited 
the Villa Bertramka, where Mozart used to stay, and 
where he wrote the overture to ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” The 
monument erected to the memory of Mozart was cov- 
ered with wreaths. A number of speeches were made, 
and the societies sang various selections from Mozart’s 
com positions. 

Karl von Piloty’s large picture, ‘‘The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,’ will form the chief attraction in the 
exhibition of that artist’s work which is to begin at the 
Yandell Gallery on November 9. The painting, which 
measures 17 feet by 11, was completed in 1882, and is 
the only one of his more important works that is not in 
one of the national galleries of Europe. It has been 
shown in most of the citles of Germany. 


M. Eimond Michotte is preparing for publication an 
autobiography of Rossini, of whom the author was a 
friend and pupil. Part of the work contains personal 
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Nov. 16, 1887. 
"MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—§. E. Evans has received a call to the First 
Charch of Ware Center, Mass. 


—Ohbarles Smith, of Andover, Mass., died sud- | 


denly on October 29. 

—N.M Calhoun, of the First Church of Mil- 
ford, Conn., has accepted a call to Canandal- 
gua, N. Y. 

—E. N. Dyer, of Galt, Cal., has resigned on 
account of ill health, 

—C. H. Daniels,'‘of Portland, Me., has recelved 
a call to the High Street Church, Lowell, Masa. 

—D. W. Richardson accepts a call to Sudbary, 
Conn. 

—C. H. Smith bas been ordained and installed 
ever the church at Belchertown, Mass. . 

—W.A. Hadley has received a call to the 
Belleville Charch of Newburyport, Mass. 

—J. L. Corning, of Terra Haute, Ind, has 
resigned. 

—A. Thompson was lately installed at Bart- 
lett, 11. 

—G@. M. MoClellan was ordained and installed 
recently at Loulsville, Ll’, 

—W. R. Terrett declines a call to Thomaston, 
Conn, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—David J. Burrell, D.D., was installed as 
pastor of the Westminster Church of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on October 26. The Rev. 8. J. 
— D. D., of Chicago, preached the ser- 


P. been called to the church 
at Maywood, Ill. 


—K. B. Miner accepts a call to Kossuth, Iowa. | 


—R. H. Richardson, DD., of the Fourth 
Church of Trenton, N. J., has resigned 

—W. C. Dickinson, D.D., of College Hill, Ohio, 
has resigned. 

—C. H. Read, of Richmond, Va., has resigned 
the active pastorate of the Grace Street Charch, 
and has been made pastor emeriius. 

—Andrew Luce, of Wabash, Ind., died in the 
pulpit en October £0, at the age of seventy-five. 

—E. M. Ferguson, of Absecom, N J., has reé- 
signed to accept a position on the ‘Suanday- 
School Times.” 

EPISCOPAL. 

—J. 8. Johnston, D.D., of Trinity Charoh, Mo- 
bile, Ala , has been elected Missionary Bishop 
of Western Texas. 

—Charles M. Niles bas been appointed tempo- 
rary minister to the Church of the Ascension, 
Rockville Center, L. 1. 


—W. H Platt, DD., rector of St. Paul's 


Church, Rochester, N. Y , has resigned on ac 
eount of conflicting views on church topics in 
his congregation. 
BAPTIST. 

—J. B. Thomas, D.D., of the First Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—J. W. Richardson, of Waterbury, Conn. 
aceepts a call to the churoh at Stamferd. 


—A. K. Potter, D.D., pastor of the Dudley 


Street Chureb of Boston Highlands, Mass., died 
suddenly on Nevember 2. 


—T. D Root was installed as pastor of the 


ebureh at Oxford, N. Y., recently. - 

—J. V. Stratton, of Waltham, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

—R. F. Y. Pierce accep's a call from the 
ehurch at Mount Holly, N. Y. 


OTHER CHUROBES. 


—George Stern, of the German Lutheran 
Church of Waterloo, resigned to accept a 
eall to Manehester, Mic 

—W. W. ogy Church of 
Bayonne, N. Y., declines a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Mouut Vernon, N. Y. 

—C. BE. Rice bas resigned a pastorate of the 
Universalist Church at East Cambridge Mass. 

—L. L. Taylor has been installed as pastor of 
the Reformed Church at Port Jervis, N. ¥. 

—W. W. Hayward, of the Universalist Church 
of South Framingham, Mass., has resigned. 


One of the engines on the Third Avenue 


Elevated road in this clty now burns 


petroleum fuel on all its trips. The recent 
tests have been satisfactory to the cfiiclala 
of the road, but Colonel Hain remarked 
yesterday that he was now dickering 
about the price and supply of petroleum 
residuum and figuring es to its relative 
cost to coal before going ahead with 


petroleum-burning engines. 


Owing to repeated appeals for chips} 
from trees felled by Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden, a printed circular has been 
issued fixing a uniform charge of eighteen 
pence for a smal bicck, or three shillings 
per cubic foot, exclusive of carriage. 


A candidate for pries\’s orders, preach- 
ing his extempore trial sermon before 
Bishop Tait and Dean Stanley, in his 
nervousness began stammering, “I will 
divide my congregation into two—the 
converted and unconverted.’ This proved 
too much for the Bishop's sense of humor, 


and he exclaimed, ‘‘ I think, sir, as there 
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are only two of us, you had better say 
which is which.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, costing 
when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward, | 

An Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
celpt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 


California 
in Artistic Photography 
and Etching. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the Publisher, 


W. K. VICKERY, 


108 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED», 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Kyangelistic Work 
Principle and Practice. 


BY 
Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


1@me, Cloth, 81.25. 


MODERN CITIES 
THEIR RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 


By Rev. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
Bx Rsv. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
12me, cieth, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, | 3 


® STREEZT. NEW YORK. 


Frequently WINTER MUSIC CLASSES commence 
With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now is the time to study the 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 
Caught Napping. Lows, cts, $8.0 per 
Wis 


bristmas. 


30 cta., $3 08 
t 2) doz. 

ma 

Cc 6 

r at the Lord, Williams * 

« “ 
Fiig rac Family. Brach. 

30 cts., « 

ebecca 65 cta., “ 


Send Mete and descriptions. 
BOOKSMAILED FOR RETAIL PRICH 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


CHANDOS CLAS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S 
NEW 


By ANDREW LANG 2 Vola, Crown ‘a $7. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 


Done into English by ANDREW LANG. from the Frene® of Cuanres 
by Am. LYNEN. Syo, 33 50. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE CANNING. 
with Notes, by EDWARD J. STAPLETON 870, 

IN NAVAL HISTORY. Biographies. By JOUN KNOX LAUGH- 

ON, M.A., Professor of Modern History at King’s megs | Louden , Leciurer on 

Histary at the Royal Naval Colieze, Greenwicn. Ww 

FROM A GARRET. By May Kendall, One of the of That Very Mab. 
Crown 8vo, $2. 

BOYS AND MASTERS: A Story of School Life. 
Mester Dulwich Collage. Sv0, 

sode of the tineas and dedtn of and many areaver who, likes of Mr bora, 


doesn’t one ean make him blub now,’ may find, when he comes to th’« part of the book, 
that he is not quite so Bardened to the melting mood ag he imagine *. "—(Saturduv Heview. 


RDUOATIONAL BENDS; or, The Ideal of Personal Development. By 
BOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc. Lond., Mathematica] Mi-tress in the Norih London Colle- 
giate School for Girls. Crowa $2. 

THE STORY OF OUR LORD told in Simple Language for Children. By 
FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. With 25 illus: ra: ions from Pic ures by the Od Masters, 
abd pumerous Ornamental Borders, &c , the wnole beings ‘ecto! from Lo nywans’ lns- 
trated New Testament. Crown 8vo, price, 25. 61. clota pliin ; 33. 61. cloth extra, gilt 


I instrated 


Edited, 


By A. H. Gitees, M A., Head 


aw 

** Just the is used in this book that teachers wou!d do w2!l to adopt tn their Seripture 
lessons, and we desire to draw their — to the attraciiv -ness that wou'ld mark their B bie instruc : 
tion if this ~Apa and carrisd out. - An excellently plannei aud well couceived Uttle work.’ 
—{Teacher’s 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


15 East SIXTEENTH STREET, New York. 


The new volume (No. 12S) Is 


SIC 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Selected Essays, with an introduction and notes by ALRX. CHARLES Ewan. Author of “Stories 
from the State Papers,” etc. 4180, uniform with the above ip size ani pr’ce | No. 1k), 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


Translated BowaRp BULweR Lytton, Bart. 
on contains The éketeh of ‘the Life of Schiller,” occupying abort one hundred pages. 
the new L@rary Style of , each volum® unliormly bound in smooth, dark blue cloth, with 
white paper labo! priated in red an K; edges uncut; 12moerize; per vul., €1. 


CONDENSED LIsT. 
a er eee, the various poets, etc., are prefixed by bricf memoirs, and have copious 


Dodd's Beanties of Shrke-peare. 
. Romance of L. ic sketches. 
Romasre of 
Bt 
Adenary of Anecdote. 
Herber~ a 
(Hi-bep) oe ai Works. 


Sheheepeare (Wamplete Works of). 
yen’ Poetical 


rablan Nigh (Ene) Entertainments. 
ondary Bal of BHagiand and &cot- 


vee of slish Poets. tlalf-toursa with the Auathors. 
} Pape Vision (hes. a. 
eal he. Bueyan’s ila im's Progre 
4: Three Hours. ave Fortry of the Thre e € ent- 
Batler’s Badibras 
. Cowper's Peeties! Works Diary. 
. Mitsea’s Werks, Evelyn's 
36. or¢dew tieal Works. Tewrsend’s viodern Literature.* 
Hallam’s Engiand. Ditt».** 
. Histery of t (Inmes) (Poems of). 
Locahart’s ‘Spanien Baliade. Wi “eer -¢y Queeu (Modernized), 
bimseon Cra bite’ ory of zelborae. 


Yeor. 
Lamb's ¢(ha«) me« aad Essays. 
Kesvor’ vow lists. 
Hoscoe Nove lie 
Resce sovelists, 
mud Lett ts 
- Gruy, teat i+, and ¢ oli Poems. 
. Perey’» ligues of Ap: ieut Poetry. 
. ems of *allo 
Lam's Ta e- tec m She kespenre 
4 Lovbharts oi Waite scott 


Apdersen’s ( Fairy Tales 
minent Novelisis. 
en Chivalry. 

Shel 


wise Family Kebinson. 
. Mre. BHemans’s Peoeiicai Werks. 
Grimm’s Pairy Tales 


s 


sania S e270" warn 


fi dof 
ad of Homer. 
upe’! dsseey of Hemmer. tinii sof y. (Chas. 
Poetical W orks. Kaieht) 4 vol- , boxed. 
epreventative 89-92 omen motre. 4 vols. 
gland. (Romance «f History.) 93-99. Cui of Literature. 
vous, Leterary ract-r of Mea of 
do. i. vol taiumitico nnd Quarrele 
of 1 vur. amenities of Liter- 
nadia. 2 vola, 
Gormaa Literature of). ‘in ets of 7 vo's. boxed.) 
Pon Quixote de la Mancha. 101-1066, Hiintory of » ngland. 6 vola, 
(Os. if of %- tones 


109. Lerd tiecon'’s Laray 


Plusarch’« L fee. 4 vole, 
14. Baron Muanchausen, (Qiaint tilugira- 
ms 

18, Yt: mots’ sPo~ ofihe XIXih Ce 

21. Piloa.’s 
223. Sea of Kings) | Firdausi.) 
23-1236 Percy snecdo os (Tee), i vola boxed. 
37. Bebitler’s Po-m. «ad Baliads, Bulwer 


i 

49. [he lkoran of Mohammed |! 
Freach Bong» d ostello's|! 
Freuch eetry and Lays of the 

i 


Gil (the ‘Adventures of 
33 Nivatt den’s orks of). yitun’s tray -tation. 
Bunyan’s Holy War. 128. ‘he Spectator (> Jeetions from ) 
Detailed Lot f.ee on app! cation. 


#_* (New Catalogue gratis.) For sale by all booksellers, or free by 11%) on reeip: of price, by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO.., 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


1887 Xmas Music! 


Tus New Cantanta For CakistmMas TiMB, | Saviour and tliustrates the leading features of his 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE. life and death, the pictures being oure/ ull selected 
from our full list as 8 representative collection of 

the works of old and moderns masters 
The set of tw nty- phos os cabinet size, un- 


arming Cantantas ever written. aickty | 4 
learned and easily gotten up. it ill affo eg ade. Mounted, costs &): Mounted oa cards, with 
lightfal entertainmen printed description 7 eacn P etnre on the back 

| and allin a neat portfolio, Mounted on beaeled 
Sent on recetpt of of 25 cents. | cards with printe : desc wipe tion unter each picture, 
in finer portfolio, Re liss Rowe's article on this 


THE TRUE LIGHT._« setin ugust 6th the “Suntay chool Times.” 
new Christmas | Send i0 centa f r catalogue iO) su Jeets, in 
Servier. by Rev. ROBERT Low RY, consist- | eluding recorodu etiona of art, old and mode n to 
enttrely of Scripture and Song. Selections made | hk >-~ with views from ali parts 0” the world, 
intelligent care. Songs original and fresh. orks for Sur day-acho. teaching and for fliustrat- 
As Xmas falls on &u igin Service will be ing Bible history aspecialty. Address 


found ———_ destrable. fe ly rendered by any | 
Sunday hool. 
Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. picasing 

autbors. An abundant supply of Songs for any 

Obristmas Festival. 

Price, 83 per 100; 4 cts. each by Mail. 
ea” A full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicego. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


$38 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christlan Union. 


Those answeringan Advertisement will 
confer a jaror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


) Advertisemons in The Christian Union,” 
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A JAPANESE CHEMIST’S SHOP. 


The quaint old man whose loyal adher 
ence to the customs of his ancestors af 
forded me such an interesting 1)'ustration 
both of old Japan and old B itain was s 
seller of curoyakie—: , carbonizad ani 
mals ; io other words, animals reduced tc 
charcoal, and potted in emal! covered j irs 
of earthenware, to be zold as medicine for 
the sick and suffering Formerly a)! 
these animals were kept alive in the back 
premises, and customers seltcied the 
creature for themselves, and stood by to 
see it killed and burned on the spot, so tha' 
there could be no deception, a-d no doubt 
as to the freshness of charred medicine. 
Doubtless some insens'ble foreign infl. 
erce may account for the disappearance 
of the menagerie of waiting victims and 
their cremation-zround ; now the z 6!0g 
ical back yard had vanished, and only the 


‘strange chemist’s shop remains, like «4 


w.ll-stored mu*eum, wherein ranged por- 
tions of the dried carcasses of dogs and 
deer, fozes and badgers, rats and mice, 
toads and frogs, tigers and elephants. 
Tae rarer the an{mal, and the further it 
has traveled, the more precious apparent- 
ly are its virtues. From the roof hung 
festoons of gigantic enake skins, which cer 
tainly were foreign importations from some 
land where pythons flourish, Japan being 
happily exempt from the presence of such 
beautiful monsters. I saw one very fine 
pice of a skin, waich, though badly 
dried and much shrunken, measured 
twenty-six inches across, but it was only 
a fragment ten feet in length, and was 
beinz gradual!y consumed, inch by inch, 
to lend mystic virtue to compounds of 
many strange ingredients. I was told that 
the perfect skin must have measured very 
nearly fifty feet in length. I saw an- 
other fragment twenty-two feet long and 
twelve laches wide ; this also had evidently 
shruck considerably la drying, and must, 
when in life, have been a very fine ep:cl- 
men.—[ Popular Science Monthly. 


Tue Wickepest PLaAcEIN Town —A 
rather olc-‘ashioned but very sincere and 
devout Christian minister, whose life has 
been devuted to ministering to the ‘p!rit- 
ual wants of smaller and perhaps better 
communities than Chicago, recently made 
Rev C. M. Morton, the evangelist, a vieit 
He saw a great many things in the city, 
particularly on the Sabbath, that shocked 
his sense of propriety and morality, but 
he wassssured that all great cities con 
tained large numbers of godless people, 
and that Chicago was no worse than a 
doz n other places east or west of us. He 
was too well-bred to question the word of 
his ho3t, but became thoroughly convinced 
that since the destruction of S.dom the 
world had never seen such a wicked city. 
His righteous indignation finally reached 
the p fat of explosion when he read an 
item ia the papszr in regard to the 
Wonan’s Exchange. ‘‘Is it true that 
there isa Woman’s Exchange in Chicago ?’ 
he asked of Mr. Morton That gentle- 
man saw from the excitement of his guest | ser 
that he misapprehended the use of that 
worthy institution, but he did not unde- 
celve him ‘I believe there is,” h: 
replied. ‘‘Can it have cometo this ina 
Caristian cliy |’ exciaimed the indignant 
clergyman. ‘‘A public place, openly 
adverti-ed, where men change their wives ! 
I tell you that all the imps of hell are 
loore io your citv. sir.” — Ch{cago Journal. 


We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of anew Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
TOHN A. LOWELL & CO, Itis 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
ers art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upoh receipt by us of focts, 
in stamps, cash or postal note, 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRIS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Overland Monthly 


established 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
twenty years ago, has grown with the growth 
of California and the Pacific Coast. The 
leading feature of the coming year will be 


illustrated descriptive articles. Northern, 
Central, and Southern California, Oregon, 
Puget Sound. Alaska, Arizona, and the 
Rocky Mountain région will receive especial 
attention. 

It is not too ranch to say that without the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY it is impossible to 
keep informed upon the resources and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Without low 
ering its high literary standard, the maga 
zine has become essential to the home 
seeker and the investor, because it deals in 
a practical way with the development of the 
West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND 
offers each month the best literary product 
of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its 
stories of Western adventure and mountain 
eering, Indian studies and Pioneer sketches 
have become famous. Its short stories 
cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining-camp days to the living present, 
and have been one of the strongest features 
of the magazine. Its literary reviews, edi. 
torials, and poems rank with the best of cor 
responding Eastern work. | 


$i PER YEAR. 
One Sanple Oopy Twenty-five Cente. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Co , 


415 Montgomery St.. San Francisco 


The Andover Review 


For NovemBer bas five contributed articles, In- 
cluding a second paper on The American Board : 
Is ita Proper Relation to the Churches that of 
Domination or Dependence? by Hamiiton A. 
Hitt; Paul’s Theology. by Lyman D.D.; 
ani The Open Door which None Can Shat, a 
Missi »pary Serm~n to Youog Men in the Present 
Crisis, by Prorgssor W. J. Tucker: Editorial 
Artic!e3s on The Record at Spring field, The Case 
of the Majority, The Doctrinal Appeal to the 
Churches, and otber important papers. 


35 CENTS; 84 A YEAR. 


*," For sale by Booksellersand Newsdealera, Sent 
by, mail postpaid, on receipt of rrwe by the Pub- 
rs 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


il EAST 3EVENTEENTAH STREBT, NEW YORK. 


THO GOOD NOVELS 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of “‘ Helen’s Babies,’”’ etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, 


‘Country Lueck’ be popula and 
deserves to be, itisa nove Tow 
Tribune 

“It iseverso much better than its unpromising 
title would indicate. Here we have Jobn Habber. 
ton at his best, which does not involve any dis- 
e™ to ‘Helen's Babies.’’ —[Philadelphia Led 


BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 


A Homely Narratire. 
By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, 


Author of On Buth Sides.” etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, @1.25. 


“A capital novel, strong, vivid, well written, and 
fu lof of a very gratifying kind - [Liter- 
y 


dramatic in construction. rich in 
color, picturesque in description, and artistic in ite 
settin No more delightful picture of the over 
day life of the Virginia tie could wal 
bo imegimed.’’—[ UVhiladelphia Re 


*," If not obtainable at your Bookseller:’, send 
direct to the Publishers, who will cal the 
books, stpaid, on receipt of the pice. 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Our Little Ones 


and The Nursery 
36 BROMFIELD ST., 


Boston, Mass. 
Send a two-cent stamp 
for @ sample copy of the 
nost hneautiful megesine 


Now §. Library Books. 


Tsobel’s Between Times. D.iok- 
water, . 1 60 


My Pearl. A Graves, -1 25 
The Gillettes. 6vols., . 4 50 
That Quisset House, Drinkwater 1 50 


Parables of Christ. A L O. E. 1 00 
Richard and Robin. Banks. 1 25 
The Marshall Library. 12 


vois net, 
The Pewer Library. 10 gvols., 
8 vols., 


The Home Series, ‘A ‘ 
The Home Series B. 8 vols., 
The Little A. L. O. E. Library. 
20 vols . nét. 
rhe Christie Library 20 vols., 
net, . 6 50 


8 00 
8 00 


ROBERT OARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY. 
Scnd for our8 8 Catalogue. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


**Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


** Home of Evangeline,’’ by F. Raubicheck after 
C.R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ by JamesS8. King after Percy 
Moran. 


Published by C. KLACK ‘NER, aad to be ob- 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and Prints.” 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 


“HAMMOND” 


PRICE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100. 


BPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, ONIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,000IN USE. BEVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser may return the machine, and the — 
money will be refunded. 

Type Writer Supplies. | 

Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


75 and 77 Naseau Street, New York. 
2806 La Salle Street, Chicago, I). 
200 Washington Sireet, Boston. Mass. 


The Connecticut General)“ 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in|———— 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 


and a policy very clear 
and liberal in_ its 


terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. ¥ HUDSON, Secretary. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilh 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Oross Corners. Warner, . $1 50 
Rizpah’s Heritage. Drinkwater, 1 50 
Father Aldur. Giberne, . 50 


ity and size. 


VoL 36 No. 19. 


Antique 


A very large variety in qual- 
Popular prices 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER | ctrouists 


ranging from $3 up. 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 


How to Clothe the Children. 


thing from HATS to SHOES, 


sizes upto 18 years. 


NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MERHORN’S' 


Oldest and best known in U 
Established 1855. 
7 East l4re Srresr, N Y. 


nish suitable teachers, and to ie oth 


186 A. FALCONER P 

8’ school, 2 021 Fifth Avenue. inth y 
Native teachers in French. pew 
on Highest standard. Boarding pupils @500 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One*of the half.dozen best Academic and Classi 
cal Schools in New snglana. The 


ard 

for Winter term, beginnl Send for Cata 

G. M. STERLE, Wilbraham, Mass 


ca Be Y, 16 stor 


I LEA D HOME Wellea for prepar. 
ing for colleges. For 
lars address Mra. vers, Maas. 


WANTS 
cents ver line.) 


West View, Aiken, 8. C—This well-known 
and desirable Winter Home is now open for 
reception of Northern guest:. Address West 
View. — 


Wanted—By a young ludy, the situation of 
companion to au elderly or delicate lady. Ac- 
customed to traveling. Best of references. 
Address “ Companion,” care Seoretary of Y. M. 
C. A., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


WATER FILTERS 
CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE 


LEWIS & CONGER 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


OS 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


KENT’S KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 


| 100,000 in use in European Hotels, &c.. 
LEWIS & CONGER, Sole Agents, 


601 and 008 éth Ave. 1,688 and 1,860 Broadway. 


Lord & Taylor, 


BEST&CO 


and our Low Prices, there is no 
other place where BOYS and GIRLS 
can be fitted out as well with every- 


Weinclude Youths’ and Misses’ 


Satisfactory service by mail guaranterd. 


60 & 62 West 23d St. 
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lished and Premium List. i Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
ts 


_ to investors, small and large, who mostly 


tors, there has been a renewal of confidence, 


out crea ing any apparent ffect. 


-linegof securities that accumulate in Wal! 


- issues of this road seems to indicate tha’ 


change than Wabash 7a of 1879 the 


a near-home bond, end represents one 


Nov. 10, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


5138 


FINANCIAL, 


The money market fs freely supplied, 
and the rates have been low, ranging 
from three and one-Lalf to four and one 
half per cent., with principal business at 
four per cent. The Back of England 
discount rate remains at four per cent., 
with a light accumulation of reserve, 
while the Bank of France has lost some- 
what in its reserve. The rate of exchange 
here is above the gold import potnot still, 
and no important arrivals of specie have 
been reported this week. The figures 
given in our Jast issue of the aggregate 
gold movement from abroad for the s¢a- 
son—and also for the year—have given us 
all the gold that we need or can profitably 
use for the remainder of the year. Yet 
we may receive large additional accessions 
before 1888—indeed, we are more than 
likely to. 

The {interest and dividends on bonds 
and shares paid from the Eastern banks 
Novembss 1 aggregate not less than 
$25 000 000, which ts largely distributed 


use it for additional iavestments in the 
security markets. This may be especially 
regarded as probable thia year, where 
there are 80 many bargatns to be procured; 
for while a general feeling of timidity has 
prevailed during the past four or five 
months, which has led to extreme caution 
cn the part of both investors and specula- 


and a consequent influx of investment 
buyers, especially, in the market, of late. 
Undoubtedly a very remarkable absorp- 
tion of sound shares and bonds has been 
going on inthis way for two months, with- 
Such a 
movement for a time seems so slow that it 
makes but little impression on the vast 


Street from time to time under pressure of 
fear or lack of confidence ; but tais slow 
process will te)l, after all, and it is begir. 
ning to doso now. During the past week 
more than at any previous time, there 
has developed a change of sentiment and 
of conditions in Wall Street that has re- 
sulted ta bringing back an army of timid 
souls who had parted with their holdings 
during the previous months; and with this 
class, also, have come the speculators and 
the new Investors, together with an ex- 
traordinary foreign list of orders. It is 
unnecessary to add that prices are advanc 
ing, with such an accumulated support to 
the market ; for with these ne # sources of 
strength the frightened bears are joining 
hands in their ai xlety to cover their short 
sales, and the cons quence is a regular 
and accumulating demand which prom 


ises a large upward movement for every | 


kind of property on the list. The prob- 
able settlement of the Wabash troubles 
the basis of which we presented last week, 
has made the list of Wabash bonds a fa- 
vorite cne, and a growing demand for a!) 


the echeme will prove a success, There 
are no cheaper bonds on the Stock Ex- 


Wabash convertible bonds, and the Chi- 
cago Division issue. The room for a rise 
is wide in all of these named. Then 
there are the Missouri, Kansss & Texas 
53 and 63, 21 mortgage, and also the 1st 
mortgage 73, which are very low. The 


New York City & Northern bond, for| URES, SCH 


& speculative issue, is perhaps the cheap- 
est bond on the whole listcf its kind, for 


of the very few railways that come into 
the city of New York. This road js 
about to be taken out of the hands of the: 
receiver under a completed reorgan/z. 
tion, and the bonds in question are sell- 
ing at about 62 to 65. Under the new 
company holders will receive for the 
present mortgsge seventy-five per cent. 
of & new mortgage, and one hundred and 
ten per cent. of preferred stock. It is these 
reorganized and reorganizing roads whose 
securities are especially safe to buy, and 
especially cheap. 


depostto: {es continue to increase. About 
$26 000,000 are now on deposit in these 
institutions, and the plan (an account of 
which we gave in our las’) of this method 
of floating the Government surpjus ‘uads 
is working so well that {t is probable no 
additional bond purchases will take place 
this year. 

We have called attention, above, to tne 
improved and improving condition of the 
markets. The question is frequently 
asked, What especial reasons are there for 
(improvement atthis time? Let ussimply 
and bri fly enum: rate them : 

1st. The condition of general domestic 
business {is highly prospercus in all d:- 
partments. 

2d. Stocks and bonds are selling very | 
low under a protracted pressure from 
apprehension of e'1iagency in the money 
market. 

8d Railways are earning so far this 
year over fifteen per cent , on the average, 
over the large earnings of 1886 and the 
stocks representing these roads are from 
fifteen to twenty-five percent low.r than 
they were & year ago. 

4th. Several very important reorganiza- 
tions of railway corporations have taken 
place, or are progressing, which until thi 
year were scurces Of fear and -unsettl<- 
ment. These roads are the R-ading Co , 
Wabash Riilway Co., Indfacna, Decatur 
& Spriagtield Co, New York Clty & 
Northern Co , and various others of less 
importance 

5th. The coal trade fs highly prosperous 

6:h. Money is now very easy, and the 
season for stringency is past. 

7th. The labor troubles are fairl 
settled, and are likely to remain so for the 
winter. 

8:h. There ‘sa large short Interest in 
the market, beyond any condition of the 
kind perhaps ever known in the genera) 
list. And, 

9th. The foreign demand for our In 
vestmen.s never was larger, and foreig: 
capital is moving this way with ¢xtraor- 
dinary volume. 

Here {s a list of very strong and pract'- 
cal reasons why there is a good opportu- 
nity for psople who have money to spare. 
Es spend it in buying very cheap secur 

The bank statement for the week {fs as 
follows : 


Loaus, increase... . ............ $2. 164.300 
Specie, decrease..............-. 1,729 900 
Legal tenders, devrease........ . 221 500 
Deposits, increase..... . .......... £96,900 
Reserve, decrease......... 2,175,625 


There is now in the city banks a sur- 
plus reserve of abou: $9 800 000. 
WALL STREET. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


ita 6 Cent. Debenture Bonds of 8500 


years, to 
rustees, and Invest- 
ors. by Firs on 
worth tbree times ho the loan, and held 

rte. Trustee. 

capital 0 GUARANTEED 1 
CERT. first m ‘business 
pro and tarms and MIS 


oF at office orwrite for full particulars 


bin PROVID 
27 Custom Bouse PHLLADBLPHIA, Pa, 144 
South 4th 8t; LONDON, England, % Gresham St. 


INVEST 
NOVEMBER DIVIDENDS. 


WE A AMOUNT OF DEBENT- 


O 7 
NTEREST. PAYABLE sEnt- ANNUALLY 
OR R PARTICULARS, ALSO 
FOR PAMPHLET ENTITLED TEN YEARS’ £XPE- 
RIENCE IN WESTERN MORTGAGES.” 


New England Loan and Trust Company, 


160 BROADWAY, REW YORK. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Dialuth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers. in Mortgage Loans 


Improved City Property. 
18 Yeare’ Experience. 


The deposits in the Government sink 


|W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT Uo 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, © MORRILL, Vice Pres't, H.E BALL, Pres’t, 
P, 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, B. R, WHEELER, Sec’y. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First 
2400 and upwards. 
of Py Princi and Interest : ou- 
pons and remitted to lender witb: ut 
m years’ 6 CapitaL Wide 


Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 

Offer strictly choice First Mo e Loans bear- 
ing 6 to 7 per cent. interést, well secured on 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. ¢, 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, os 
good character, our invariable requirements. We wo 
collect and remit principal and Interest free 3 
to lender. Send for pamphlet 
forma, and references East and West. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo:sa+d. Interest Cou 
ponscollected. We bavea very 'arge list of prop. 
erty in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


EQUITABLE |= 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 82,000,000 
PAID IN, CASH, ° - 1,008,000 

S fe and Permanent Investments. 
Municipal Bonds, Debenturgs, and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: NEW ¥ 


BOSTON, 28 C8 
PHILADELP Cc 4th AND CHESTNUT, 


TRUST CO. | 


000. cash Capital, $200,000, 
"6% DEBENTURES 
7°, FARM LOANS 


The FIRST company State. 
a Oo 88e8. 


The American investment Com any, of En 
metsburg, lowa, Paid- ‘otters 

pce, $75,000 rat 

seven per cent. * percent. 

ds secured ry r cent. of firs: 

held trust by the Mercantile 


N. 5 per cent. certificates oi 
his one year. Write for fut 
to the company at 150 


Wassana New ork 
A ORYSBY, Vice-President. 


Qrer CEN] 


r annum, mortgages on pri 
Real Estate. Loans a vroved by Taocesa aa 
tional Bank OF Ea8T AND 


West. Oorres dence Solicted. 
C. MASON 


dreas 
N. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
ESTABLISHED 129 YEARS. 


PAID-UP nga | HAVE LOANED 


NEARLY 
$200, 000. $5,000,000, 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bends. 


Our loans are carefully selected in localitie.. 
poe plece of property personally Inspected. We 
prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
judgment and experience, based on the above. 
rrespondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
fully answe 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, Preside=z 
E. Vice-President. 
E. L. MITH, asurer. 
‘Ba Sec 
Correspondents: Hanover National | Bank, New Yor c; 
Nationa! Kank North America, Koeto 
T. B. SWEET, Pres GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


THE MIDDLESEX E BANKING co. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Fatere st pavabic at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 
iaranteed First Mortgages Organized 1875. 
U nder same supervision as the Savings Banks, 


Kegularly by the State Kank Commissioners. 
SecurityCo., Hartford, trustee. Send forcircular. 


OF GP VTH BD 


ATLANTIC 
Company, 


New January 2th, 1887. 


ti | The Trustees, in Gonformily to the Charter of 
Company 


, ubmil the folowing Statemanit 
affairs on the 31st af December, 1886 


| Premium ‘on Policies not ‘marked™ 
off ist January, 1896..........0-.6. 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiuma.............. $5,235,209 99 


rreminms marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $8,817,699 86 
Loseee paid during the 
same period........... $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and 
BRxpenses....$841,378 15 
The Company has the follo assets, Viz.; 


Gly, Bane and other 
or : 9) 
$9,882,375 00 


. $12,444,511 69 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the belaers 
thereof, or their 
after Tuesday, the t of February next. 


which date all interest thereon will The 
at the time of pay- 


A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on 
et earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
sostinenen will be issued on and after Tuesday 
‘he Third of May ol 


By order of the 
J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONEA, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. MOORR. CHARLES H. BAHSHALL 
4. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. ; 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. RGis, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERIOR, 
2DMUND W.CORLIES, JOHN L RIKER - 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM DEC ROOT, BORGE BLISS, 

GRAY ISAAC BRLL, 

DODGER, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM 3. MACY, ANSON W. HARD 
C. &. HAN THOMAS M MAITLAND 
JOHN D. HEWLETT JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. [RA BURSLEY 
SHAR. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
HENRY HAWLEY. GEORGE H MACY. 

DOLPH OYNE 


JOHN D. JONES, / resident. 
W. BH. MOORP, Vice Presidmt. 
& &® RAVES 


CONTINENTAL FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orricrs—Continental Buildings : 
New York, 100 snes gly Brcc klyn, cor. Court and Montague, and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve re-insuran 


aa “Safety ands together equal @1 


conducts ite business und der the e Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 


DIRECTORS: 


€@.H ULAMPORT, President. 


F.C MOORE, Prea. 


CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Seo. 


A. M. KTRBY, See Loeal Dep’t TOWNAERND. faa, Agency Dep’t. CHAR H. DITCHER, Sec B’klyn Dep t 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


IMPROVED 


5% GUARANTEED, 


HAVE You | m_ 
TO INVEST ? Wee < 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 


JOHN KNOX & Gio. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 3. 900 IAVEST MENS BA ite 


IN KANSAS 

Always to be hadof usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Cole 
lected and ramitted free of coste 


N AGEATS 
TOPEKA, K.: LNSAS, 
And get their J/nvestors’ Guide free, ama 
the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, 


Me. 
1% 
ae 
7 
CHAM, 
January, 1886, to 8lst December, 
Loans ys and other- 
Real and Claims duce the 
nlum Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568,134 20 
née outstanding certificates o he issue c 
(882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders f 
chereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
ster Tuesday. the First of February next. from 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BEST CHARACTER. WHICH WILL 
Total Assets, | 
| 
<> 
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THE 
PuBLISHER’S PeESK. 


New Yorx, Taraspay, NovemBer 10, 1887, 


Subdscrivers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, ave requested toad- 
Publisher of The 
Christian Union,’ and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


CALIFORNIA FXCURSIONS. 
_Recent changes tothe advantage of those 
buying tickets via Tus Great Rock 
Route Forclr ular giving fall particulars 
adirrss E. A. Hornrook General Ticket and 
Passenger Agent, Ch'c:go. 


dress the 


AN ANCIENT SPINNING-SCHOOL. 


“The manrer and Profits of a Spin- 
ning-School in G-rmauy, a3 li is laid down 
by Andrew Y.rcnion tn h's own words, 
in a book of his calid * Enzland’s Im- 
provements by Se. and Lind’ take as 
followeth: ‘in Germany, where the 
Thred is made that mak«sthe fice Linn:-ns, 
in all Towns there sre Schools for Ifttle 
Giri3, from six years old andi upwards tr 
teach them to spia, and so to bring thelr 
tender fi igers by deerces to spin very fine ; 
their Wherls go all by the Foot, made to 
go with much ¢a3¢. whereby the action or 
motion is very easie and dellyhtful. Tae 
way. method, rule. and order, how they 
are gcvarned is: is: Th re is = larg: 
Room, aniin the middie thcraof a little 
Box like a Pu'pit: 2-dly. There are 
Benches bui't around about the Room, ts 
thiy are in ay-houres ; upon the benchee 
ait about i'w) Lundre? Caticren +piontog. 
and inthe b x fathe m'ddle of the Room 
sits the granc -Mi'atress with a long white 
Wand fn her hand ; if she observe ary of 
them idle, che r aches them a tap, but f 
they will not do, the rings bell, which 
by a ifit’e Oord fs fixed to the bor, aud out 
comes a Woman, rhea then p in's to the 
Offendor, and she {nto an- 
oth:r Room anit cuss! and all thfs i. 
done eithout ove wor! spesking. Ine 
littie Room by thse Scucol there is a We- 
man that i. propartog an! pu‘ ing Fiaxon 
the Distsifs, and, upon iingtog of 
Bell, and piloticg the at the Malfd 
that hath spun «ff her Flex, che hath 
another Dist» ff given her and ber Spoe) 
of Thred fiom ber and put Into 
box unto others of the same « z, t make 
Clot», all bel g cf Teoreds. 1+ 
Toey raise theirch!! re. asth:y epin floer, 
tothe higher Bench:s 2 They sort ard 
siza all the Tureds, so that they can apply 
them to mske «quai Cloths; and after © 
young three years In the 
that jataken fa at efx 
and then continues util nine years, ab: 
will get elght perce the cay, and in thee 
parts I spssk cf, man that has moet 
children i!ves best "—[ From ‘‘ Industria) 
Trairiag Two Centuries azo,’ by Georg: 
P. Moriis, in P pular Sclerce Monthly. 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN. 


Mr. Cole, of B tits a miss'onary of the 
American Board in Evs'era Turkcy, 
describing a journey from Harpoot t 
Bitlis says: 

We traveled for four through 
region where had newly fallen a remarke- 
ble deposit of heavenly bread, ss the ne- 
tives sometimes cali {-—manna. There 
were extens!va forests of scrubby oaks 
and most of tha deprft wai on the Icaves. 
Thoutands of the poor peasants, men 
Women, and chil’ron, were out upon the 
plains gaiberfng the s*eet substance, 
Some of them plu.vge {nto kettles of bol!- 
ing water the newly cut branches of the 

oaks, which washee off the deposit uetll 
the water becomes cos a3 to remind | 


THE CHRIS 


Other companies of natives may te seen 
vigorously beating with sticks the branches 
that from having been spread on the 
ground have so dried that the glistening 
crystals fali readily upon the carpet spread 
to receive them. The crystals are sepa- 
rated from the pieces of leaves by a sieve, 
and then the manna {is pressed into cakes 
for use. Toe manna is in great demand 
among these Orfental Christians. As we 
were traveling through a rather dry region, 
the article came fn play for our plain re 
"—[ Exchange. 


Du plex Corset 


Integrity of material and make. 
Gives suppleness, ease and elegance to the 


Can be depended upon for sa 
Sold everywhere for Qne Dollar. 


Warranted. 
Sample sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


BORTREE M’F'G, C8., JACKSON, MICH. 


AN ARMY OF 
bright 


women are 
now using JAMEs PyLe’s 
PEARLINE, the Best wash- 
ing compouud ever made. 

Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations, 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
GOLD MEDAL, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the etrength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing dese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing. 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. 


vhow; 
ses hi 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSA, 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


ew Bovks, ond proof thai 
S100 month. made seliing 


uyier, 

of the Rib! 
[ilustraced, 


ONS c * 


the Yankee of a veritad'e suzaricg fF bustates 
the old Granlic S:ate as bo tak<s sips of It Nabeau 


| 


CHARLES D. KEEP, Sole Agent, 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, e ectro-thermal, salt,"medicated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its 
forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of oa- 

& and all respiratory diseases by inbalation 
condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory d'sease by gas- 
eou enrmata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment. H, J. CATE, M.D. 


prodace a thout shrink 
Bottle contains Aouble the eq ther dress- 
- Gold Medal received at New Or for superi- 
over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 
°’ GEO. H. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


THE WONDERFUL “ K-WREN” BEMEDIES, 


The Greatest Disceveru ef the Age. 
TRADE MAREK. 


"It’s only a cold; I shall 


that to wake u the mora- 
with arr and 
al of the symptoms of that 


dreaa des er, Pneumo. 
nla. 


eas—it is 
it is suicide-to let that 


Troches. price 10, 1%, and ote. pee 
ren pr 
xwren am, price 30 cta. and. 


Place, Bew York 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


ARE SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fall at unprecedently low prices, 
15 to 25 per cnet. less than former 
years. Still keeping up standard of 
quality. ““No cheap goods, but all 
goods cheap. 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6 & 8 20th St, bet Sth Ave, & Bway. 


HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant 
Restore 
air 


” | FLORESTON COLOGNE, 


BROWN'’S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original! Beware of imitations ! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


ONLY’ ENUINE 


TIAN UNION, 36, No. 18. 


The cabinet organ was in- 


troduced iu its present form 
by Mason & Hamlinin 181. 
f Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the creat World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition wi h best makers of al! 
countries, they have invariably taken the bighest 
honors, Ulustrated «utalo: vues free. 

Marou & Hamiliu’s Piano 
Stringer was iutroduced by 


improvement iu 
fianos in half a century.’ 

A circuiar, containing testimonials from. three 
purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
OveLber witkedescr pi ive catalogue, ioany applicanc. 

anu Orguns sold for cash or ary paymMells; 


reuted. 


54 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ORGANS 


REASONS WHY 


elsewhere. 


FIRST Weare public benefactors endeavoring 

8 to place within the reach of all, ** music 

hat eed tp humanizer ’’ in the way of an elegant and 
lassinstrument at wholesale prices. 


SECOND.. Agents of other manufacturers, know- 
sing the value of our instruments, de- 
ory them, believing if they are once introduced in a 
Vicinity they can sel! no more at outrageous 

for we sell direct to you from {factory at 
gin above cost of manufacturing. 


We have the ind ta and best equip 
sfactory of its kindin the world, rym 
tion to this, we buy for cash and in large © guantities 
us we Can purchase our supply at = weet market 
value, anothor reason why we are able to compete 
with any in producing a first-class ar- 
ticle at a low price. 


F hout, ente atest d 
ou — of the 8 
and made of The 


tions are made of the to 
in the market, and incorporated in our actions are 


~I valuable patents to be found only in ours. 


FIFTH.: We warrant our instroments for six yeara 

we Til tke Tack 
represented in all respects, we wi e them 
freight both ways. 


farther particulars write us. Catalogue con- 
taining descriptions, prices and 
from those using our organs furnished free 


holiday offerjast out. Address - 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN CO., 


WASHINGTON, WARREN CO., N. J. 


PIANOS 


and Chapels every- 
. where, prove their 


RATTLEBORO Vr. 


AMERICAN 


IANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years Every- 
where reco as standard 
struments. nd Elegant de- 
gens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont Bt., 0 Opp. Waltham8.., 


CO NEws 
Ly BEAT LAM CRICAT 
fered. No pt ever of- 


China Tea | 


ber 


P ANOS them in 1882, uid has been 
8 pronounced by experts the 


VIASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCS. 


ay 
_ 
DUPLEX 
men 
| 
doubly sure, and gets bottle 
of the wonderful K-Wren 
ie taken in time, will cure a | 
cold im a single Tes 
timonials by the 
telling of the wor 
4 . cures effected by 
remedies, could be g 
ai pace would permit 
hackin 
: TROCHE 
K-Wren Oough E 
| REGISTERED. give almost instant relief. | | 
wa. The 1 soches are for day use, and the more power 
¥ ful Balsam to be used at night and morning. 
K-Wren Troches cure hoarseness instan 
A family where there are t 
: as well be without flour house as 
3, K-Wren Oough Balsam and Troches, for eroup and 
j sore throat stand no chance before them, any more 
Clergy men, singers, actor 
em, and in 
there drug stores the K- Wren Troches will 
> mailed om receipt of price, postpaid The 
. 
M(t =" 
‘ P The Thousands of 
strengthening, easily digested, ané A Homes, Churches, 
| (a long and leading 
‘ood. N DA painly free from Starch. | | 
“ix Tbs. byvsicians and clergymen | Este Or an ¢ 
charges. For all famil 
: our “Health Flour 
PARTS EXPUSTTION, 1576. 
Highest Award New Orieans _ Exhibition. 
AT, 771 Broaiway, N.Y [E Ss 
MeL ANT®. JID GLUE 
MAGIC LANT. PNS | i600 
¢ ctampe. | 


Nov. 10, 1887. 


SOME STRANGE ANTIPATHIES. 


It seems absolutely incredible that Pcter 
the Great, the father of the Russian navy, 
should shudder at the sight of water, 
whether running or at{ll, Yet so ii was, 
especia'ly when alone. His palace gar- 
dens, teautiful as they were, he never 
entered, because the river Mosera flowed 
through them. His coachman hid crders 
to avoid all roads which led past streams 
aid, if compelled to cross a brook <r 
bridge, the great Emperor would sit with 
closed windows, in a cold porsptraticn 
Another monarch, James [., the Eng- 
lish Solomon, as he liked to be called, 
had many antipathies, chiefly tobacc), 
ling, and pork. He never overcame his 
inability to look with composure at s 
drawa sword; and ft is said that on one 
cecasion, when giving the accolade, the 
K'ng turned his f:c3 aside, nearly wound- 
ing the new- nade knight. Henry IIL. of 
France had so great a dislike for cate 
that he fainted at the sight of one. We 
suppose that in this case the cat had to 
waive {ts proverbial prerogative and could 


not look at the king. Tafs will seem as | 


absurd as extraordinary to lady lovers of 
that much petted animal; but what are 
we to say of the Countess of Limballe, of 
unhappy history, to whom a v'olet was a 
thing of horror? Even this is not witl- 
out its precedent, for it {a on.record tha! 
Vincent, the painter, was se'z -d with ver- 
tigo and swooned at the smell of roses 

Scaliger s'ates that one of his relations 
was made [Il st the sight of a lily ; and he 
himself would turn psle at the sight of 
wat'er-crees*s. and could never drink milk 

Caoarles K'‘ngsley, naturalist as he was 
to the core, bad a great horror of sp'ders ; 
and in ‘‘Glaucus,” after saying that 
every one seems to have hfs antipathic 
animal, continues: ‘‘I know one (him- 
self) bred from his childhood to z’is'ogy 
by land and sea,and bold In asserting and 
honest in feeling that all, without ¢xcer- 
tion, ia beautiful, who yet cannot, after 
handling and petting and examining, all 
day long, every uncouth and venomous 
beast, avoid a paroxysm of horror at the 
sight of the common housx-3pider.”’ 

The writer shares in this dislike to a 
painful extent ; in this case it is inherited 
from his grandfa'her. The genial author 
of the ‘‘ Turkish Spy” says that he would 
far prefer sword io hand to face a lion 
in his desert lair, than have a epider craw) 
over him in the dark. The cat, as we 
have previously mentioned, has repeatedly 
been an obj-ctof aversion. The Dube of 
Schomberg, though a redoubtable soldier, 
would not sit in the same riom with a 
cat. A courtler of the Euperor Ferd’- 
nand carried this dislike so far as to bleed 
at the nose on hearingacatmew. A well- 
known  ffiser in her Majesty's army, who 
has proved his strength and courage in 
more than one campaign, turns pale at 
thesightofacat Onone occasion, when 
asked out to dinner, his host, who was 
rather skeptical as to the reallly of this 
feeling, concealed a cat In an ottoman tn 
the dining-room. D ‘nner was announced 
and commenced, but his guest was evi- 
dently il] at ease, and at length declared 
his {aabfiity to go on eating, as he wassure 
there was acat in the room. An appar- 
ently thorough, but unavailing, search was 
made ; but his visitor was so completely 
upset that the host, with many apologies 
for his experiment, ‘‘ let the cat out of 
the bag,” and out of the ottoman at the 
sametime. Lord Lauderdale, on the other 
hand, declared that the mewing of a cat 
was to him sweeter than any music, while 
he had the greatest dislike to the Jute and | ° 
the bagpipe. In this latter aversion he 
was by no means singular. Dogs, too, 
have come in for thelr share of dislike. 
Dea Musset cordially detested them. When 
a candidate for the Academy, he called 
upon a prominent member. At the gate 
of the ch4‘eau a dirty, ugly dog received 
him most affectionately, and insisted on 
preceding him into the drawing-room, De 
Musset cursing his friend’s predilection 
for the brute. The Academician entered, 


| BPike’s Toothache Drops curein1 Minute, 25a 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


and they adjourned to the diningsroom, 
the dog at theicheele. Sefzing the oppor- 
tunity, the dog yl:ced his muddy paws 
upon the spotless cloth and carried off a 
bonne-bouche. ‘‘ The wre'ch wants shoot- 
ing was D2 Mussei’s muttered thought, 
but he politely safd : 
You are fond of dogs. I see 

‘Fond of dogs!” retorted the Academ!- 
clac—‘‘ I hate them |” 

this animal here?” querled D:; 
Mueset. ‘‘ I have only tolerated it because 
[ thought it was yours, sir” 

exclaimed ths fost; ‘‘the 
thought that it was yours alone kept me 
from kilifog bim !’—[Cassel.’s Family 
M:g z ne 


AN ENGLISH GIRLS LDLUNDER —The 
blunders of for {zn visitors al«aya strike 
cne as far more droll than they really are 
[t tickles the vanity to fiad intelligent; 
people makiog mistakes about matters tha’ 
to those to the manor. boro appear 
fectly eimple, s{nce to know so well what 
causes another to stumble serms tu argue 
a moat lofty intellect 

And yet the errors {nto which strangers 
fall are usually logical enough. For Ip- 
stance, it was by no means strange that In. 
sland where buttcrouts abound an English 
girl should make the mistake which 80) 
mightily tickled Bostonians last winter. 

what season,” she asked, 
cantly, ‘‘ are doughnuts ripe ?’ 

And heartless Americans not only re- 
peated the question to each other with the 


greatest glee, but laughed at her therefor Age 


openly and undl*guisedly.—[B stoa Cou- 
rier. 


| 
MIGHT AS WFLL DIX ON THAT AS 
ANYTHING ELSE. 


When one has suffered on, month after. 
month, consulted all the best ‘‘ Medicine 
Men’? within reach, tried all the remedies | 
suggested by sympathizing friends, asfill 
enffers on, becoming weaker and more 
wretched, it is little wonder that such an one 
becomes an‘ cries out, ‘‘I mighr | 
as well die on one thing as another, and 
therefore will try anything, even the Com- 
ponnd Oxygen.”’ 

Mr. Alonzo Clark, chief salesman in the 
large bueiness house of Davis, Collamore & 
Co.of New York, was #0 greatly reduced 
by long continued lung trouble, proceeding 
from mslaria. that the doctors gave him up. 
They sali, “If you have any business affairs 
to arrange, you had better them 
soon, for you cannot live long.’”’ He had all 
the symp*oms of advanced consumption. 
By this time he thought the doctors had done 
all they could do for him. which they vert'y 
had, at the rate of ten dollars a visit. Some- 
body drepped a hint in his ear about Com-. 
pound Oxygen, and he thought he migbt as’ 
well die on that as anything else. Bat on 
taking it for a little while, he found he was 
not going to die. To make a long story 
short, Mr. Clark is again at his post in the 
store on Broadway, and attending to busi- 
ness with his old-time regulamty. He is, as 
might te expected from his exnerience, a 
firm believer in Compoand Oxygen. 

is Compcund Oxygen has a history em- 
bodied in a very interesting two bundred- 
page treatise. which is erent by mei! on ap- 
plication to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1 529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t SurFER COLD TO ACCUMULATE On cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first symp- 
toms of pulmonary frritation with Hale’s Honey 
of Horehound and Tar and achieve an easy 
victory. Sold by all Drurgists at <5c., ard $1. 

@lenn’s Sulphur Soap healsand beautifies, 20. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 0c. 


| 


We CA 


ae ne, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 


FOR MEN pre: BOYS. 


These goods are fitting d un 
Gar beaaty o fin and of 


as the reversible prin- 
h stand oy -down collars in all desir- 


Sample er.” and r and pair of on receipt of 
ree, 


Cuffs, sold at stores 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Keversible 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


| GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


| 


Publisher by stating that ti saw the 
in The thetittan Unton. 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 


Brili- 


all Fabrics and Fanoy Goods. 
ny 


iant, Durable, and Economical. 
one cancan use them, 


32 COLORS—-10 CENTS 


Remember, these are the re the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi 
sonoue, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


Wewoerrant these Dyes to color more 
peods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lampa, Chen 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work 
Equal toany of the high price! kinds and only 1vU 
cent a pacsage. Also Artists’ Black for Eboriziog 

Sold bv giata everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doling 
fancy work, and making ink. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Barlington, Vt, 


HOT WATER 


wy b using the 
GURN A ER HEA 
method of heating ipsures a warm house d 


night, and saves per cent. in fuel ; 
less in operation; no care attached to run 

it. No ; No Dust; No Dirt 
by the GUR: EY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 2% 
Franklin St., Buston, Mass. Jobn A. Fish, aging 
Direc w at East Boston. ae 


Rice and Whi 42 ; 
“hicago, Send for deacriptive 
metitien this paper. 


Wholly nrtific ‘inl systems. 
Any beok leawicd io one reading. 


Recommended by ! _ K TWAIN, RICHARD PROCTOR, 
the Scientist, Hone. W. AsTor, JUDAH BENJA 
MIN, Dr MINOR, Mass of 160 ¢ ‘olumbia Law stud. 
ents: two cinsses Of each at ¥ at University 
of Penn. Phila..t0at me, and three large 
classes at Chantaugu . U hivamity, “te. br spectus Post 
fromm » OF itth Ave, Y. 


—* PHY? IC LANS as well as the expe- 

rience of lagymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDEAL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Piace, 
New ork, have had great success with thelro»m 
monsense Wreatment, costing $2 and are so con 
fident of its merits that they will send their appli. 
ance on 15 lays’ tria), and refund the money if not 
satisfactory. Send for pamphiet. 


takes the place of 


DISMAL DESPAIR 


when a 


DOLEFUL DYSPEPTIC 


is restored to health by the use of 


DIGESTYLIN. 


This — has — been — the — experience — 
of — thousands — of — persons — who — 
suffered — dreadfully — with — dyspepsia. 
DIGESTYLIN is the best remedy the world 
has known for dyspepsia. 

What’s The Use 
Of Being Tormented 
With Dreadful Dyspepsia, 
When One Dollar 
Will Buy a Bottle 

Of DIGESTYLIN ? 

Call on any Druggist, or Wu. F. Kipper 
& Co., New York. 

To tntroduce our won 


GRAND GIF derful operating 


Wasbing Machine we will GiIV& ONE to an 
agent in every cown. Peat in the World. No 


tional Co., 2 Dey 


boiidges are of stone pnd tr lis track is 
gteel its rol! ling st cock rar en 


useful, and for h 
passed. 


EQUIPMENT. 
STINGS 


CHURCH 


ING 


COMMITTEES, 


No, uit. 
Terry. 
Pik bh, SOS. 

Roston, 

Nass, 

THT: VERY_DPEST 

Chuareh Light- 
vile GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Weel TROY NY 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
* Coppera pr rches, 


CUINTON MENEELY BELL COMPARY, 
Troy. ™. Y.. 


Manufactare the finest grace of 


WHO IS TNACQUA_NTED WITT! THE CEOGTAPITY OF 
COUNTRY WILL SEE ¥ EXAMINING THUS Mii THAT THE 


ST \LLWATSA 


WING 


WISC 


¢ 


hy reason ¢ its central posit on, close tion to lines 
points West, Northwest and Souliwest, is the true 
middle link in that trax mtinextal system which 
invites and fa: ‘iHtates travel and taaific between the 
Atlan‘ic and 

Ti Is}: nd mat n line and rences include 

ago, Jollet, Otlawa, La Sa oria, ¢ noseo, Wivliné 
and Rock Island, _in Li iss Davenne 4, “Ma eatine, 
Washington, Fairfic Ottun wa. alco: a, West Lib 
Dew’ foines Indianola. Vinter 
tic, Knoxville, Anduben, f lan, ¢ 
Council Blufts, in lowa: 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missou ath 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertow anil Ficux Falis fn 
Dakota, and hundreds cf intern» ch and towns 


Great Rock Isiand Routo” 


Guarant comfort, certaint ty. its 
permanent way is istir ished teu ited . its 


hr aflthesafety appliances thatexper.cuce has proved 

Is ae . r 


1x 
its Express Tr ain consist of 


Coaches, elegant Pull: alace Maricrand Sleeplag 
| Cars, superb wining ars, Prov idingg delicious meals, 


and (between Chi age-and Joseph, Atel 
' Kansas Cit: 


res Ree! ine C Mir Cara, ‘Its man 


ager ment is conserva its cd exa 


Aibert Lea Route” 


Retween Chicago and pO is and Sf. il is the 

daily to attractive resorts tor ‘tou ists in lewa and 
Minnesota, and, via ace and Sioux Falls, tate 
| rich wheat and grazi: giants of fn riur Dakota. Via 
Seneca and k: me: K Island offers super oF 
inducements to ti rs be tw n Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, ani Coun Re. Joseph, ub 

fon, Leavenwo: ‘ti City: t. arn iferr 
diate points. / 'p y ia ant ehil- 
dren)receive protection, irtecy and Pindly attention 
For ts, Tr) ips, lLders, of VW on Trail, of 
eny information, apn!s ‘o prinucip offices in 
the United States and Canada, ora hicago, 
R. CABLE, E. ST. JOUN, A. HOLBROOK, 


labor or SEND FOR TERMS 


sunthin’ censihle, 


SERVER. 


, came, KLY WITNESS. 


AGENTS aret 


same deticioua humor that has made } 
“Full of genuine wit, with a wholes e On 
*Homely and ji ibiJant hume 
of the keencst,wittiest. an: t fashion 
* An exceedins rly book." ? 1 CTEVELAND, 
arts So excrugiatins rly funny st! beck he tears 
thiv her best i'y 


ng THOUSANDS of ORDERS 


Profits, 8360 to $100 PE R WE 
Apply ‘to HUEBA 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
" Sez he, angrily, Them dumb fools et in superna 
can't they he tr k 7 Gna intl the 


sENTS V 


WOrks a joy forerer "—WILT, 6 


ent ia) iat { 


he » pi ly 

Pe opie 
PRIC E mall or 


‘OP per” are 
to get 
et. 
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